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Bargaining for Germany 


HERE should be no illusions anywhere in the western countries 

about the meaning of the new Soviet proposals for Germany. 
Without much regard for consistency with their previous attitudes, 
the Russians now propose that the present occupying powers should 
sign a peace treaty with an independent German government, repre- 
senting a unified country, and withdraw their armies of occupation, 
leaving the new Germany completely sovereign and free—among other 
things, free to have its own national army, provided only that it was 
pledged not to enter into any alliances or coalitions. The magnitude 
of the somersault involved in these proposals in itself reveals their 
purpose. They are plainly designed as a dramatic move to stop 
Western Germany from becoming a permanent partner and military 
ally of the Atlantic Powers and to work for the withdrawal of American 
forces from central Europe. The move is neither surprising nor novel ; 
for eighteen months the Soviet bid for German favours has been 
steadily rising towards this point. Soviet policy has naturally tried, 
ever since the early days of the revolution, to break up by diplomatic 
means any coalition of capitalist countries hostile to it ; and the group 
that is now gathering strength in the West has in Soviet eyes two 
specially alarming features. One is the presence of rapidly increasing 
American power at the heart of Europe ; the other is the plan to rearm 
Western Germany as part of a European Defence Community com- 
prised within Nato. To remove these simultaneously is a diplomatic 
objective so vital to Moscow that it might pay a high price to achieve 
it. There are, therefore, two questions to be examined. First; what 
price are the Russians offering ? Second, is it a fair exchange for 
American and British abandonment of the policy built up in the last 
three years ? 


No one should underrate the appeal of these proposals to the German 
public. Toa defeated, occupied and partitioned people, unity, national 
freedom and equality have an emotional appeal which, for all but the 
most wary, may well overwhelm all sober, logical calculations of 
advantage and all fears of possible consequences. No German govern- 
ment could turn down these proposals out of hand, and Dr Adenauer 
has not attempted to do so. The three western occupying powers are 
not so affected by emotion—or at least not by the same emotions as the 
Germans—and they can therefore give the Trojan horse from Moscow 
a cooler scrutigy. But to them also it has a number of apparent 
advantages. There are many people in the West who have shown 2 
liking for the notion of a free and united Germany pledged to 
neutrality. Western Germany is larger than Eastern Germany, and 
it is tempting to take it for granted that a reunited Germany, whatever 
else it might be, would not be Communist. 

This is, indeed, an appealing picture. If it were attainable and if, 
once attained, it could be guaranteed to stay that way, it would solve 
many problems. Indeed, the Russians bait their offer with the 
assurance that “a peace treaty with Germany would make it possible 
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once and for all to solve problems which have arisen as a 
result of the Second World War.” If this is read to mean 
that the most crucial issue in east-west relations is the 
future of Germany, it is true. If it means that the west 
should make a bad bargain over Germany in the hope of 
getting better, but unspecified, bargains elsewhere, it is 
both untrue and dangerous. 

Unfortunately, it is almost certain that acceptance of 
the Russian proposals would not lead to the idyllic state 
of benevolent neutrality for which the wishful thinkers in 
the West yearn. The catches are all too obvious. In the 
first place, the general evacuation of Germany means that 
the Red Army would retreat fifty miles eastwards over 
the Polish frontier, while on the other side it is doubtful 
whether American or British troops would remain any- 
where on the Continent ; even if the French invited the 
Americans to remain in France, Congress could probably 
not be persuaded to agree. Secondly, it cannot be taken 
for granted that the merger of the two Germanies would 
mean one less Communist state in Europe. Eastern 
Germany may be much smaller than Western Germany, 
but it would be a tough morsel for the westerners to 
swallow. It has been made as indigestible as six years of 
Communist treatment can make it. Again, it might seem 
an advantage that the new German government would 
pledge itself to enter into no coalitions or military 
alliances against any of the victors of 1945. That seems 
to promise a harmless armed neutrality, a vast Switzer- 
land between Poland and France. It might just as well 
mean that a Germany forbidden to join the Atlantic pact 
could conclude with the Soviet Union an arrangement 
hike the Stresemann treaty of 1926. This enabled the 
Germans to draw loans from the United States with one 
hand while receiving. secret military assistance from the 
Soviet Union with the other. Only the German 
nationalists and their Communist allies could benefit 
from such an outcome. 


* 


There aré other questions that must be asked about 
these proposals. The West has friends in Western 
Germany: They are still, it is true, a minority ; but they 
have worked loyally for the European policy of Dr 
Adenauer and run risks for it. How would they fare in 
the new Germany? All its subjects would enjoy “ the 
rights of man and the fundamental freedoms ”; the “ free 
functioning of democratic parties and organisations ” 
would be secured. That is, in principle, excellent. But 
it must be understood that in Communist parlance the 
whole organisation of Eastern Germany is democratic: 
Herr Grotewohl and his monolithic Socialist Unity Party 
are democratic, whereas Dr Adenauer and his friends are 
enemies of peace and democracy. According to the Soviet 
proposals, the peace treaty would forbid “ the existence 
of organisations hostile to and the cause of 
maintaining peace ’’; whereas full civil and political rights 
would be given to all former members of the German 
Army and to all former Nazis save those serving sen- 
tences for political crimes. Equally, there is a catch in the 
proposal to permit a new national Wehrmacht: the East 
Germans would confront the frontier police and ex- 
servicemen of the west with a-large body of trained and 
indoctrinated young soldiers from the Bereitschaften. It 
is by no means impossible that a Germany reunited on the 
Soviet terms would be a Soviet satellite, or at the least 
a Russian ally, within a matter of months. 
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For these reasons the western allies are approaching 
the Soviet proposals with the greatest caution. They wi\| 
not, it appears, turn them down from the start ; they may 
accept, at least in principle, the of another four. 
power conference. But they will subject the whole new 
Soviet initiative to the most rigorous tests to determine jt: 
sinceitity. The first test they are likely to apply is whether 
the Russians will agree to wholly free elections, in the 


‘east as well as the west, properly supervised. It should 


not be taken for granted that the Russians will reject 
this. To accept it would, of course, involve them in losing 
the Communist majority they enjoy in their zone. But 
in Germany as a whole, owing to the blind rancour 
of the Social Democrats, there might well not be a 
majority for Dr Adenauer’s policy of integration with 
Western Europe. Its halting compromises would hardly 
compete in popular appeal with “ unity and peace.” After 
the election, the disciplined Communist minority would 
be instructed to co-operate with the Social Democrats 
and even with the Nationalists—anything to keep out the 
westerners. Dr Schumacher, the leader of the Social 
Democrats, seems to be pr himself for the role 
of von Papen. At the best, all-German free elections 
at the moment would give a parliament as divided as the 
French Assembly. At the worst, they would start a slide 
into ‘ democracy ” and.alliance, overt or covert, 
with the Soviet. This is not to say that the western 
powers should now abandon the demand for free elec- 
tions that they have so often made; indeed, they arc 
about to reiterate it, But they should make it quite clear 
that they will not agree to withdraw their forces of 
occupation until they see what sort of new Germany 
emerges from the reunion. 


* 


When examined, therefore, the prospect held out by 
the Russian offer is not nearly so attractive as at first 
sight. There is certainly nothing in it to make the 
western allies turn aside from their present for a 
European Defence Community and for the gradual 
integration of Western Germany into Western Europe. 
But the Russian offer does underline one fact of great 
significance and danger. The present western policy does 
not make nearly enough allowance for the natural 
emotions of patriotism in the German public. It may be 
right that western integration should revival 
of German nationalism ; from the American British, 
and most ly from the French, point of view 
si cecal ae eed But to say this, and this 
ay, 8 ie ee, m 

e very dangerous opponents unity 
and freedom. To oie eimai 
policy seems to offer almost nothing ; the Soviets now 
seem to offer them almost everything. 


Not quite everything ; for in addition to unity, free- 
dom and equality, there is one other German iration 
on which the Russians offer no concession. No an 
(save a Communist r » and he not in his beart) 
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This is, for the West, an extremely delicate question, the 


difficulty of which they have hitherto recognised by their 
complete silence on it. To admit that the Oder-Neisse 
line is a perversion of justice—as it unquestionably is— 
aggravated by the policy of ex 
Poles to the east’ of it, would be to encourage in the 
Germans the hope of western support in a war of revenge 
and to tie the Poles the more firmly to Moscow. But 
silence also has its dangers. For the Oder-Neisse line is 
not a weakness in the Russian case, but potentially, and 
even actually, the greatest strength of all. It is the Poles, 
not the Russians themselves, who occupy the lost 
German lands. Not even the dispossessed Germans can 
positively relish the idea of another war to get them 
back. But the only alternative method is an agreement 
with the Russians, and with every demonstration of the 
desperate desire of the Russians to win the whole of 
Germany to their side, it becomes more likely that the 
Kremlin will, some day, offer the supreme bait of another 
partition of Poland, They would certainly not be held 
back from any such proposal by considerations of honour 
or decency, any more than Catherine the Great was. 
There is nothing the western allies can do to deprive the 
Russians of this trump card. But it might at least be 


Where is 


FTER the Labour party’s internal struggles about 
rearmament everyone agrees that it is moving to 
“ the Left” ; but no one knows where that is. The past 
fortnight has been given over to the appeasers within 
the Labour party. have gained their immediate 
reward. Mr Bevan has spared a public whipping 
for his revolt in the rearmament debate. He has not 
been squashed, but ee been — back re — 
a pose more befitting the dignity outrag ur 
front bench. The party’s standing orders will provide 
some guarantee against another damaging public demon- 
stration of its private differences. It is even 
possible that the left-wing journals will now fly some 
decent shreds of pink and white bunting over the Jolly 
Roger, and peaceful citizens like Mr Attlee and Mr 
Deakin will be able to face their Fridays with miore 
composure. | 
The Labour party has dramatised and advertised its 
personal rivalries with so effective a simplicity that their 
"fascination is irresistible. But the important thing to assess 
is not who has won the recent struggle but how its results 
may be shown in the policy of the next Labour Govern- 
ment. The stru has confirmed more than it has 
brought to light: ere was never any doubt that the 
Labour party would move to the Left while it was in 
opposition, and ‘more doubt that it would contrive 
~to stick together durmg the move. A few personalities 
on the extreme Right of the party may be jettisoned, or 
at least left in the backwaters. It is quite possible that 
in the process some of the more strident extremists on 
the Left may also be thrown out, as a sop to the reformist 
conscience ; but the victims would probably be men of 
the stature of Mr Bevan’s lieutenants rather than of Mr 
Bevan himself. For ali practical purposes, the Labour 


party is likely to stick together even if no one knows 


where it is going. 
The real-pr 


Pd 


are two. First, where nowadays is 


problems | 
the Left ? To what new doctrines is the Labour party’s 


pulsion enforced by the | 
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‘forced into the open. If there are to be four-power dis- 
cussions on a treaty with Germany, the western 
powers should insist that they should cover the whole 
question of Germany’s eastern frontiers. 
This is only one example of the sort of hard thinking 
that the western powers, if they reject the Russian initia- 
tive, will have to impose’ upon themselves. The auction 
for Germany is on, and the bids are rising. The western 
powers are right to insist that integration must come first. 
But they will show themselves foolish and short-sighted 
if they do not see in the Soviet Note a strategy for the 
capture of Germany to which a counter-strategy must be 
devised. They have been slow in the past to grasp what 
is needed to win a divided Germany for the western 
camp ; and even now the policy of integration and 
limited rearmament hangs in the balance because most 


. Germans believe—rightly or wrongly—that partnership 


in Western Europe does not offer them the real substance 
of soveréignty. Perhaps the French will now see in the 
Soviet proposals what is the real alternative to a generous 


_ policy towards Dr Adenauer : an independent, rearmed, 


united Germany, owing to the Kremlin both its unity 
and its hope of regaining the eastern territories—and the 
Saar. 


the Left ? 


inevitable movement, as it revives after its exhaustion in 
office, likely to lead it? And, secondly, as the Labour 
party gropes for the new Left, will it also be able to 
play the role of a constructive and responsible Oppo- 
sition ? Or will the country have to put up with an 
indefinite continuance of the spectacle of the last five 
months, when Labour has been so blinded by its internal 
and external rancours that it has succeeded only in 
making itself look foolish ? This is the first test of the 
party’s qualities out of office since 1940—when it had 
had no real experience of power. They are muddy waters 
that have been stirred. The first test brought out the 
worst in the Labour party. It has shown before that 
when it is in a jam, even when it is merely in an 
unfamiliar position, it turns nasty. Rather than state any 
coherent alternative to the policies of the Conservatives, 
it has simply i d their honesty and competenice. 
As soon as Labour’s leaders can close their minds to 
the discipline of facts that power imposes, as soon as 
they are free from the restraining influence of the civil 
servants, they tend to see red and run wild—or, what is 

rhaps worse, they run wild because they think their 
ollowers are seeing red. 


Perhaps it would be wrong to draw any firm con- 
clusions from the record of these first few months. The 
Labour party could not be expected to adjust itself to 
opposition quickly. And it is still suffering acutely from 
the splits and divisions that disturbed its last year of 
office. The occasion of those divisions was in defence 
policy—and, therefore, by easy extension, in foreign 
policy. But it would be a mistake to suppose that these 
are the real bones of contention between the Right and 
the Left, or that, in the process of “ going to the Left,” 
the party as a whole will greatly change its policy in 
these largely external niatters. The leaders of the party 
are too far committed both by their past policies and 
by their personal convictions to turn their coats on these 
issues. If the party were going to become pacifist and 
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neutralist it would have to depose and expel its own 
majority, including Mr Attlee himself, and there is no 
prospect whatever of that. Moreover, there is no such 
thing as a Bevan policy on defence and foreign policy ; 
there is merely dissent from the official policy. And as 
circumstances change, that will become increasingly 
unreal as a dividing line of policy. | 

It is on domestic policy that the war between Right 
and Left in the Labour party will be fought out. It is 
economic and social policy at home that interests the 
party as a whole, which is still far too irregular in outlook 
to bother unduly about external affairs unless they 
threaten the standard of living of the trade unionist. So 
much is reasonably certain ; but it is not by any means 
clear what the dividing line will be. Indeed, on the 
surface, there is much agreement. The exhaustion of the 
capital of ideas Labour had in 1945 is universally recog- 
nised. There is a widespread feeling that, since Labour 
executed in four years the ideas that had taken it twenty 
years to establish, the new period of gestation will also 
properly be prolonged. There is no present sense of 
what a coherent Left-wing policy for Britain in the nine- 
teen-fifties implies. Men of the Left as well as of the 
Right are prepared to say that the distribution of incomes 


is (or was before the Budget) equal enough, that Labour 


cannot give the workers more benefits at the expense 
of the middle-classes or the rich. Nowhere in the party 
are there large ideas for further social reforms or gran- 
diose nationalisations. The vacuum is complete ; such 
groping for new ideas as there has been so far has come, 
oddly and significantly enough, as much from the 
normally passive co-operative movement as from the 
Fabians or other intellectuals. 


* 


But a common emptiness of ideas is not unity. No 
one who knows the Labour party can fail to be conscious 
of a keen sense of mental divorce between Right and 
Left ; it would not be going too far to speak of a lack 
of intellectual and emotional contact between them. The 
differences are real enough, but they have not’ yet 
crystallised into specific disagreements on policy. 
Nobody can yet say how, in a future Labour government, 
the Left would differ from the Right in the things it 
wanted to do, because neither side has yet cleared its 
mind. It is only possible to speak of differing approaches 
and attitudes. But the differences are large. 


The Right thinks that Socialism, on the British pattern 
was established in 1945-51. Power to control the 
economy was successfully transferred to the state. It 
turned out to be a control different from expectations, 
owing more to the ideas of Keynes and the experience 
of wartime planning than to the collectivism of the early 
Fabians. But the Right thinks it to be little the worse for 
that. The Labour party has still to discover how to use 
this socialisation of economic power to free Britain from 
difficulties with its balance of payments and to maintain 
full employment without inflation. The Right would 
also say that the part-socialised economy should be 
turned to new social purposes—perhaps to reducing 
inequalities in the ownership of capital. It has still to 
find adequate ways of improving productivity. There 
may be scope for further experiments in different forms 
of public ownership. But essentially men like Mr 
Morrison and Mr Gaitskell are well content with the 
machinery that six years of Labour Government have 
established. The new policy for Labour is to be found in 


Pertan tatan ne marr ho a ec oars se 
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widening its purposes and improving its methods. 
vice a ga faa ph Rome 
tion and planni past six years have not produced 
the utopia that was expected of them and concludes that 
there must be something wrong with the machinery. 
The mixed economy is an unsatisfactory compromise 
that should at least wither away pretty quickly. If the 
workers are not yet well enough off, the levers of 
economic control must still in some mysterious way lie in 
private hands. The Labour party did not achieve its 
main aims in 1945-50. Socialism is still far off, and 
Labour must not-sink into being a reformist party. The 
Left that agrees with Mr Bevan on this extends far 
beyond his §6 supporters on rearmament. The “ revolu- 
tionary purpose and idealism ” that it wishes the Labour 
party to serve is not aimed at any large schemes for 
social benefit ; those have not been thought of. It is 
aimed at undefined changes in the mechanism of the 
modern state—changes that the Right does not want. 


* 


Even if on many particular issues the two wings of the 
party come closer together, this fundamental division is 
likely to remain. At the best, it will take a long time 
to hammer out a new policy aad it will be difficult to 
put much realism into it. In the meantime, while the 
vacuum continues, there are real dangers for Labour’s 
effectiveness as an opposition, and therefore for the 
service that it can render to the nation. The Labour 
party will remain tempted to try to hide the vacuum by 
simply abusing everything the Government does, good, 
bad or indifferent. The party’s official leaders tried to 
resist this tendency in the defence debate ; but after 
getting for their pains nothing better than an open clash 
and a temporary stalemate with Mr Bevan, they will be 
under increasing pressure to try to swim with the tide 
even if it means rejecting their own recent policies. The 
pressure is unlikely to diminish even when a new policy 
crystallises, since there is litthe doubt that, within the 
ranks of active members, the Left is emotionally 
far more attractive than the Right. The party leaders 
will obviously be tempted to try to keep their contro! 
by rivalling the Left in the violence of their generalised 
words. And though that may gain them votes within 
the bosom of the party, it is more likely to lose them in 
the country. 

In all these battles within the party, the elector is the 
forgotten man. That is true to some extent in any party 
—the practising politician spends his life among the con- 
verts and zealots—but it is true in a quite peculiar degree 
in the Labour party. Its leaders should remember that 
they have never yet been placed in office by a positive 
preference of the voters, as distinct from dissatisfaction 
with the Tories. Certainly its only chance of moving to 
the Left and taking the country with it is by showing 
responsibility, reason and charity. In that lies also the 
only chance of having a coherent policy if office is 
regained. ‘The leaders must know this. If Labour's 
move to the Left is made in an atmosphere of irresponsi- 
bility, then the Left will indeed turn out to be nowhere. 
The inevitability of the move is not in dispute. But the 
quality and realism of the policy that it eventually pro- 
duces depend on the fight that the official leaders put up 
in the next few months—a fight not against new ideas 
and new policies but against moving blindly at the 
bidding of the demagogues and the doctrinaires. 
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T= realistic programme outlined by General Sir 
Gerald Templer in the Malayan Legislative Council 
on Wednesday marks the opening of a new phase in the 
conduct of the emergency. Although there was little 
new in his proposals, this was the first time that they had 
been put together in a detailed and co-ordinated form. 
They spring from the British Government’s original 
directive to the new High Commissioner, which was.an 
excellent analysis of Britain’s proper aims in Malaya. It 
showed that Mr Oliver Lyttelton, the new Colonial Secre- 
tary, had gone to the roots of the immediate problem 
during his South East Asian tour. There were, how- 
ever, limits beyond which the directive clearly did 
not profess to go. It said nothing, for instance, about 
tackling the obstacles to good administration presented 
by the present constitution of the Federation of Malaya. 
And it did not embark on the very delicate issue of 
putting Singapore and the Federation under a single 
administrative authority, a course which has been strongly 
urged in some quarters since General Templer assumed 
his appointment as Hi 3 
Commissioner. While 
Government is likely to be 
forced sooner or later to take 
fundamental decisions on 
both these questions, the | 
first is so urgent that it 
ought to be dealt with at 
once. 

During the past few 
months there has been a 
complete change of almost 
everyone responsible for the 
conduct of affairs in Malaya. 
This is partly chance ; the 
last High Commissioner 
was assassinated within a 
few days of the British 
general election, and Sir {| 
Harold Briggs, the Director 


The Dilemma in Malaya 





T 
Lipts 
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ever many guerillas are killed or captured, appear to 
retain a constant operational strength of about three 
thousand. This implies that they are continually able to 
recruit new men, and to maintain their forces at a pre- 
determined level—not too many for subsisting in the 
jungle but enough to cause the maximum harm to 
Malaya. 


Recently the Commitnists have adopted the tactic of 
terrorising estate workers. They have succeeded in 
slowing down the tempo of Malayan economic life both 
by these direct methods and indirectly through the 
general demoralisation that the long emergency -has 
gradually induced. This is a new and serious develop- 
ment, particularly at a moment when the price of rubber 
has fallen to a point at which some of the high-cost 
producers now have very little in hand before running 
at a loss. Seventy per cent of estate costs are for labour, 
whose real wages have risen considerably during the past 
two years. At the same time, as Sir John Hay recently 
stressed in a report to share- 
holders, productivity has 
been going down. He spoke 
of an average monthly out- 
put in the present year 21 
per cent below that of the 
‘ corresponding ‘period before 

. the emergency begafi, while 
on an estate in the most 
dangerous area the fall had 
been 38 per cent, although 
the rubber trees of this 
estate arte of particularly 
high-yielding stock. Part of 
the Communist tactic is 
now to attack the economy 
of the country and there can 
be no doubt that this is be- 
ginning to succeed. If he 
continues, then the already 


of Operations against the XP» 29 moiosca declining boom in rubber 
guerillas, handed-over to Sir GL) and tin, which has hitherto 
Rob Lockhart on a schedule s Ry om done much to smother the 
agreed upon several months : Yjw) GU} Me a effects of the emergency, 
before. But Mr Lytteiton’s come Miles SPOT will collapse altogether and 
arrival at the Colonial Office { UKs ~ economic stagnation will 
has started a chain of events make the government’s task 


which also led to the resi is in Malaya of the Chief 
of Police, the head of the police intelligence and the Chief 
Secretary. The result of this clean sweep has been to 
create what many observers believe to be at once a unique 


and final opportunity of recapturing the initiative in 
Malaya. 


because more informa- 


been given to the police 
is always a 


The amount of such int t 


: barometer 
of the government’s prestige, and there can be little doubt - 


that the guerillas have not lately made new headway. 
On the other wit da eee! bra ce that if 


the 


it is in reality losing ground. One of the most 





features of the cam 


beach OF = MR SEION He le « 


‘the immediate 


‘the force is already 


even harder than it is to-day. 


This, then, as Mr. Lyttelton has recognised, is a 
moment which may not come again. New men and new 
methods could still do much to change the trend of events. 
Befofe he left Singapore, the Colonial Secretary em- 

ised six headings under which he proposed to attack 
em, and these now form the basis of 
General Templer’s programme. He would streamline 
civil and military control ; the new regime under General 
Templeras the outcome and by all accounts it has started 
well. He would reorganise and retrain the police ; in a. 
sorry state as a result of being expanded so far so quickly, 
inning a drastic overhaul at the 


beginning 
hands of the new Chief of Police, Colonel Young. Then 


* the resettlement 


there must be “a much higher measure of protection of 
areas ” and the “ organisation’ of a Home 
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Guard ” ; both steps are already in hand—although the 
arming of Chinese recruited for Home Guard duties is a 
leap in the dark. Lastly, the civil service must be put on 
a sounder basis and—a point to which Mr Lyttelton 
attaches the greatest importance—the Federation must 
eccelerate its schemes for compulsory primary education. 
In addition, General Templer now includes among his 
proposals a Federal military force recruited from all 
communities, and security of land tenure for resettled 
Chinese squatters. 


The resolution and boldness of these proposals present 
an encouraging picture of understanding in the Govern- 
mem. Satisfactory also is the importance attached, in 
the directive to General Templer, to such fundamental 
political necessities as the establishment of a “ common 
form of citizenship for all who regard the Federation 
or any part of it as their real home and the object of 
their loyalty.” Yet it is for just such problems as Chinese 
citizenship and tenure or police reform that the present 
means of carrying out the new policies appear inade- 
quate. General Templer has been sent out to Malaya 
with supreme political powers only within the sphere 
of federal action. Malaya, it is often forgotten, really is a 
Federation. The constitutional powers of the central 
government are limited and there are no less than eleven 
constituent elements with a wide range of local 
autonomy. Moreover, nine of these eleven are Malay 
sultans who, as the natural repositories of Malay con- 
servatism, are in large degree inherently opposed to the 
kind of measures now necessary to beat. the Communist 
guerrillas ; they are also very slow—sometimes, it would 
seem, deliberately. They understandably consider it 
to be in their interest to prevent the Straits born 
Chinese obtaining a greater foothold in the country. 
Yet if these native Malayan Chinese are not given a 
bigger stake in the future of Malaya, there can be little 
chance of their coming off the fence. 


* 


This is characteristic of the way in which the whole 
Malayan problem now goes round in circles. The British 
cannot win unless they woo the Malayan Chinese ; yet 
1o do so is to risk alienating the one section of the popula- 
tion on which they depend, the Malays. Again, if the 
British are to make any progress they must try to work 
with the local leaders. of all the communities ; yet there 
ere no real leaders possessing the confidence of their 
peoples with whom to work. And even if the Chinese, 


no 
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like the other races in Malaya, are to be encouraged—as 
they must be—by grants of land, new forms of citizen- 
ship, steps towards representative government, and the 
promise of eventual independence, none of this is really 
of any use on its own. However important these steps 
may be in themselves, the supreme requirements above 
every other are that public security should be restored 
and that the British should neither intend nor look like 
scuttling out of Malaya.” As Lord Milverton said last 
month in the House of Lords: 

Not one Communist rebel would desert if every Chinese 
in Malaya were given a vote tomorrow. Not one would 
desert if Malaya were independent under a Chinese President 
tomorrow. . . . The crying need of Malaya is not self- 
government tomorrow, but government now. 

In these circumstances there is a strong case for 
carrying the policy of firmness combined with political 
development to its logical conclusion. This would mean 
suspending -the present Federal constitution of Malaya 
until the emergency is over. It may be recalled that the 
constitution was introduced only after the war, when 
the idea of a Malayan union felt through. If the union 
had been better prepared and better handled, the Malay 
rulers might have accepted the idea even then, and it is 
certainly arguable that sooner or later the federal arrange- 
ment will have to go if Malaya is to make progress on the 
road to self-government. But is not the moment, 
at the height of the emergency, to hammer out a new 
constitution. 

To suspend the federal constitution, on the other 
hand, is another matter. It would be a temporary 
measure and it could and should be taken without 
Ronee to any eventual constitutional development. 

re would have. to be promises that, while the 

Government’s policy of giving the Chinese a stake in 
the country makes a number of immediate administrative 
measures inevitable, the constitutional rights of the 
Malay rulers would be safeguarded at the end of the 
emergency. Naturally, these are political matters of 
great delicacy. Their successful handling; with or with- 
out suspension of the constitution, depends on the right 
leadership from Kuala Lumpur. But unless the govern- 
ment now goes the whole way in assuming powers to 
carry out its policies swiftly and effectively, thé alter- 
native may well be to drift into a growing state of 
frustration and eventually chaos. As things are, a good 
start has been made in drawing up a clear list of priorities 
and in trying to inject a new sense of determination and 
efficiency into government policies. It would be logical 
now to remove the one major obstacle to their execution. 
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Gap in Defence 


Ce defence is badly out of phase with the rest of 
the defence programme. By 1954, it is hoped, 
rearmament will have gone far enough to deter aggres- 
sion. But civil defence in. Britain, at its present rate of 
progress, will be invitingly weak for several years after 
that. Only in part does this reflect public indifference. 
The Labour Government acted on the assumption that 
it was impossible to do much while maintaining a politi- 
cally acceptable standard of consumption. Expenditure 
on civil defence is to rise sharply this year—to £45 
million—but that reflects the implementation of plans 
and orders already decided on. It does not mean that 
the new Government is making any change from the 
policy of giving civil defence a low priority. 

There is no shortage of plans for civil defence. They 
originate in the Home Office, and are based on scientists’ 
forecasts of what could be expected in another war. They 
are then referred to the civil defence Joint Planning Staff, 
on which all the departments are represented ; and when 
a joint decision has. been reached, the plan is handed 
over to the appropriate department for further elabora- 
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tion, or—on rare occasions—for action. This cumbrous 
machinery is hardly suited to produce quick decisions, 
and it is confusing for local authorities to receive circu- 
lars from so many departments. It is probably true that 
at present, while civil defence administration is on a small 
scale, it would be wasteful to centralise it under a single 
roof at the Ministry of Defence or the Home Office. But 
the test of the organisation should be what would work 
in an eme Civil defence is comparable to a mili- 





tary Operation and ought to have a clear chain of com- 


mand. At the there is divided authority. In the 
regions, none of commissioners who are to control 
the civil defence forces in their regions has yet been 
appointed, and a start is only just being made in providing 
control rooms. On local councils civil defence must go 


through the slow mill of democratic discussion, and prob- 
ably takes a lowly place compared with matters of imme- 
diate practical importance like drains or the appoint 

of a new headmaster. The fundamental problem is that, 
since there is little money for it, the officials ible 
for civil defence within the’ local authorities are few arid 
have little authority, = Sales 


about 


Only in the matter of training leaders has there been a 
suitably military approach, The Civil Defence Staff 
College at Sunningdale gives advanced courses ‘in civil 
defence leadership, originally intended for those sent by 
local authorities or large firms, but also attended by 
visitors from all over the free world. There are, in addi- 
tion, three technical schools, where practical courses are 
given. But when those who have taken these courses 
return to instruct others, they find very few people will- 
ing to be instructed. The ambulance section has done 
best with 63 per cent of the required peacetime strength; 
it would do still better if it offered to teach people to 
drive and to service cars, because this would be a useful 
qualification in peacetime. The rescue section, vital in a 
war where gréat numbers of people would be trapped by 
debris, has only 20 per cent of its establishment. The 
welfare section, which would be concerned with receiv- 
ing refugees, has reached only 31 per cent ; it would be 
quite unfitted to deal with hordes of homeless spores 
possibly panic stricken, and with vast problems. of trans- 
portation, sanitation and mass emergency feeding. 

The plans for evacuation, indeed, are among the 
vaguest and least realistic. To cope with the mass exodus 
that would occur after the first heavy bombing, it would 
be necessary to set up transit camps on the outskirts of 
the main target areas—but this is a subject which so far 
is merely being “ studied ” by the Ministry of Housing, 
the department responsible. The reception areas have 
very little idea of what they might have to expect. It is 
admittedly difficult to tell them with any accuracy. For 
the planned evacuation of mothers and children, speci- 
fied parts of the target areas are to be linked with speci- 
fied reception areas ; but if war broke out, people would 
scatter in all directions—to wherever they had a relative 
or even to wherever they could get a train. At least, 
however, the evacuating authorities and those that will 
teceive their refugees ought to be working in close con- 
sultation and be fully informed of each other’s plans. 
This is not happening at present. The London County 
Council, for example, has had no general conference with 
the authorities in its reception areas. 


* 


For those who had to stay behind in the target areas 


_ there would be very little protection. There are shelters 


for only 3 or 4 per Cent of the population, and those are 
not necessarily where they would be wanted. Local 
authority areas are classified according to the risk of their 
being attacked, in order to determine the type of shelters 
that might eventually be allocated to them. Anderson 
shelters can give fair protection against an atom explo- 
sion as little as 130 yards away, provided that they are 
covered with 3 feet of earth. The jigs for producing 
them have been ordered, but the start of pr { 

must wait upon steel supplies. As for concrete shelters, 
their construction is. not in sight, for they compete 
directly with building resources which the Government 
has earmarked to implement its unfortunate promises 
housing. Housing is a good political bet, shelters 
a bad one ; but that would not be so if the threat of war 
became imminent. ~ Meanwhile the failure to provide 
them prevents people from taking civil defences 
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seriously. They know that it took two years to put up 
the shelters last time, and this convinces the optimists 
that there is no urgency to join civil defence and the 
pessimists that there is no point, as everyone will be 
dead anyway. 

The provision of respirators is much nearer thun the 
provision of shelters. There are probably enough left 
over from the last war, and held in Government stores, 
to equip people in the most likely target areas. Préduc- 
tion of a new respirator, which fits more closely than the 
old, is in the pilot stage. 

There ase ambitious plans for the hospital service, 
intended to provide some half a million beds for air-raid 
casualties. Of these, over 5,000 would be in 186 emer- 
gency wards. But these plans are on paper only ; the 
present state of their execution is that 60 of the emer- 
gency wards are being built, providing only 2,000 extra 
beds, and the National Hospital Service Reserve is below 
25 per cent of the required peacetime establishment. 
Equally poor is recruitment to the Auxiliary Fire Service, 
which stands at a mere 15 per cent of the first stage of its 
planned expansion. Here, for once, the supply of equip- 
ment outruns the supply of men. But the service is still 
pitifully small in relation to the fire danger that could be 
expected in a future war ; for not only can the flash of the 
atom bomb ignite inflammable material two miles away, 
but there is the possibility of “‘ saturation ” bombing with 
incendiaries, leading perhaps to a fire-storm like, the one 
which devastated Hamburg. 


A case for giving civil defence little priority can be 
made out. Wars are not won, nor aggression deterred, 
by encasing the civilian population in concrete. The 
essence of defence policy is to achieve a marginal 
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Mr Eden Encourages Europe 


It looks as if Mr Eden’s advisers are now trying hard 
to think constructively about the part that this country can 
play in the process of European integration without weaken- 
ing its position in the Commonwealth and the Atlantic com- 
munity. During the meeting in Paris this week of the Com- 
mittee of Ministers of the Council of Europe, the Foreign 
Secretary struck a blow at the Foreign Office’s reputation 
for obstruction by putting forward a useful proposal. It is 
that the Council’s consultative. assembly and committee of 
ministers should, by remodelling themselves, provide the 
assembly and committee of ministers needed for the Euro- 
pean coal-steel pool and defence community. 


Here. at last, his listeners must have felt, was a positive 
idea for strengthening the organs of unity in Europe coming 
from across the Channel, even if the British are proposing to 
sauter pour mieux reculer, It would mean that the countries 
which take integration seriously—even to the point of ulti- 
mate federation—could make a reality of the Strasbourg 
spirit ; while those which favour European consultation, and 
nothing more, would cease to hamper the Council’s develop- 
ment by their limited view of what it should do. 


Mr Eden went to the roots of the basic problem of West 
European politics. There are urgent reasons why Western 
Europe should unite, but the French and others are reluctant 
to unite without Britain being there to hold the balance be- 
tween France and Germany, Britain has decided—and both 
parties in the House of Commons agree on this—that it can- 
not enter institutions which involve a growing surrender of 
sovereignty. It promises association, but that is a concept 
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superiority over the whole field of potential warfare—and 
there is no reason to think that civil defence is less 
advanced here than behind the iron curtain. But éven 
from-a strictly military standpoint, civil defence is a vita! 
part of anal ios Cakes only does the protection of 
industry depend on it (here-it is slightly encouraging to 
note that civil defence in i ty is Sadhiee farther 
advanced than elsewhere), but also it is vital to morale. 
It is no use taking the attitude that “it will be all right 
on the day.” A heavy onslaught on a people utterly 
unprepared could break morale in no time, and once the 
destruction had begun it might be impossible to organise 
anything. It would be foolish, too, to count on several 
months or even weeks inewhich it would become clear 
that war was on the way, and still more so to rely on 
having a few weeks’ breathing space while the enemy 
attacked Europe. 

If people are to see the urgency of joining civil defence 
they must be given a clearer idea of what they could 
expect if war broke out, and what would be expected of 
them. The official guardians of morale are’ afraid to tell 
them too much at this stage. But if people are able to 
take measure of the danger and of the possibility of 
defence, they will be less inclined to dismiss the whole 
subject of air attack with a shrug of vague defeatism. 
The vagueness and the defeatism must be dispelled. 
They can be dispelled only if people see more visible 
signs of civil defence i That ought to have 
more priority even though it makes heavy demands on 
materials and labour. A moderate increase would make 
a lot of difference if it was combined with franker dis- 
cussion. And who could dispel vagueness and defeatism 
better than the Prime Minister ? 


THE WEEK 


too vague to satisfy Continental ways of thinking. In the 
present situation the proposed institutions may miscarry. 

Mr Eden sees that Britain has a clear duty and interest to 
bring them to birth. He has hinted at a future, not so distant, 
when his government would sit in the counsels of a con- 
federate Europe, participating but not voting. France and 
Germany could then feel that Britain was at least sitting at 
their elbow, not merely listening, like the Irish and Swedes, in 


the public gallery. is is a ising and important move 
which will be welcomed in the United . : 
* * * 


Atomic Allies 


_ The visit to London of Dr Conant, President of Harvard 
University, to give the Stevenson Memorial Lecture at the 
London School of ics, has produced a useful stir of 
ideas on o-American ion. As a scientist who i: 
now head of a great home of the b ities, he called atten- 
tion to the complexity of the problems raised both for science 


and for politics by the current situation with d to nuclear 
physics. He made the point that, al im the past 
scientific knowledge has frequently been applied to the in- 
vention or improvement of of war, this has always 


weapons 

involved hitherto a special application of principles 
already dieweed eee free scientific inquiry. The 
development of atomic weapons has for the first time sub- 
jected a large field of science to conditions of secrecy under 
the control of national governments. Dr Conant did not 
question the need for such secrecy in-a world of dangerous 
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international tensions, but urged that the implications of such 
a state of affairs should be frankly recognised. 

Dr Conant claimed that the economic uses of atomic 
energy could not be separated from the military. Quite apart 
from the hazard and uncertainty introduced into all public 
consideration of international affairs by ignorance of the real 
powet possessed by each nation, it had become impossible to 
check claims of what could be done industrially with atomic 
energy. This situation gave enormous scope for speculative 
. rumours, demagogy among politicians and “ court intrigues ” 
in administrative circles. As between the three countries 
which had jointly promoted the production of the atomic 
bomb during the last war, there was now an unfortunate lack 
of close co-operation, for the question of security had become 


a matter of mutual recrimination on both sides of the Atlantic;. 


Americans accused Britain of being negligent in precautions 
against espionage, while voices in Britain talked of American 
“hysteria ” and “ witch-hunting.” With so much misunder- 
standing and distrust it was impossible to obtain the benefits 
of joint endeavour in the field of atomic research. He 
suggested that the present emergency required the creation of 
a joint Anglo-American commission for co-ordination of 
atomic energy policies. : 

Dr Conant’s views are worthy of serious consideration, but 
the difficulties should not be under-estimated. In any case 
action in the direction he advocates can hardly be expected 
in the American election year. The trouble about international 
co-operation in these matters is that no nation is willing to 
enlarge the security risk by divulging secrets of such transcen- 
dent importance even to Its allies, especially when so many 
scientists everywhere are genuinely opposed to any restriction 
of the traditional freedom of publicity in science—or have 
Communist sympathies. 


* * * 


Whose Fleas? 


The charges of American bacteriological atrocities which 
are now the main theme of the Chinese Communist propa- 
ganda machine become more and more fantastic. According 
to Peking, flies, fleas and mosquitoes carrying cholera and 
plague germs have been fired into the North Korean lines 
in shells, and dropped in bombs some of which explede at 
6,000 feet, from which height the insects make a free drop. 
The North Korean Minister of Health has admitted that 
these airborne insects, despite their apparent ability to survive 
these ordeals, die quickly of cold once on the ground ; but 
he assures his people that the germs are quite capable of 
“living on in the snow” for weeks on end. These are tall 
tales ; but for sheer improbability they do not compare with 
the many Communist claims that the Americans have spread 
germs in the foremost Chinese positions, sometimes sending 
infantry patrols across to do this nefarious work. To spread 
cholera, a water-borne disease, by means of flies, which can 
only transmit it for a few hours after infection, would be a 
remarkable feat ; to spread it a mile or so from one’s own 
front line would be suicidal. 


All atrocity stories have a recognised propaganda value, 
but these particular charges have other uses. They will help 
to keep Seda and Chinese away from points where UN 
aircraft have dropped leaflets until ist “ sani 
squads ” have cleared the area. They are also the basis for 
an intensive anti-epidemic drive in North Korea, where 
plague often =. when flea ing animals come out of 
hibernation, cholera has probably been introduced by 
soldiers from south China, There is little evidence that either 
has taken much toll as yet ; indeed, according to the North 
Koreans, only three fatal cases have occurred. 


The only reason the Communists have given for refusing 


to let the International Red Cross investigate their es 
is that_no epidemic has yet begun. Pie Logit of hed aren 
ment is not apparent even to Marxist minds, for demands 
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for a Red Cross Inquiry have come not only from 
Washington but also from European Communists, 


* ee ® 


The Budget Debate 


The general debate on the Budget ended on Monday 
with the House of Commons concentrating on two main 


. themes, First, is the Budget fair in its balancing of bigger 


social service benefits and income tax reliefs against higher 
food prices ? Secondly, is Mr Butler’s surplus about right or 
will it provoke either inflation or deflation ? 


The first issue was debated with a wealth of arithmetic 
which, if sometimes confused, never left the main point in 
doubt, The lower-paid worker with a small family or none 
will be a little worse off. The Labour party naturally con- 
demned this as unfair and reactionary—by its own standards 
of what equality should mean. What was patently wrong 
was the attempt of some speakers to suggest that these 
workers were being penalised in order to relieve the surtax 
payer. Mr Butler had no difficulty in showing that the 
principal benefits of his Budget will in fact go to the very 
needy—to large families and to e dependent on social 
security payments—and to the higher-paid wage and salary 
earners. Since the tax reliefs give an incentive to higher pro-- 
duction, that is entirely in accord with Tory social 
philosophy and Mr Butler could quote the evidence of the 


Gallup Poll that the majority of voters thought it fair. 


On the second issue, the debate was more confused. Some 
Opposition speakers seemed to accuse Mr Butler of pro- 
viding a licence for inflation, and others thought that hé was 
provoking a slump; a few appeared to make both charges. 
On the Government side, it was agreed that some of the 
assumptions on which the Budget was based were optimistic ; 
but Mr Butler thought that if things turned out to be worse 
the penalty would be “ disinflation”—“and consequent 
than any of us would wish to sec.” 


unemployment 

It would be unfair to read too much meaning into a neces- 
sarily discursive speech answering the main points raised in 
a long debate. It is none the less plain that, though his 


choice of phrase is less sure, the underlying ideas of Mr 
Butler’s economics are remarkably close to Mr Gaitskel!’s. 
But the Government view was certainly far more coherent 
than that of the Labour party, which in the divisions on 
Thursday fell into thé usual irresponsibility of a baffled 
Opposition by voting against the tax increases and not agains§ 
the tax reliefs. : 


* * x 


Mr Butler the Bear 


The most important feature of Mr Butler’s speech on 
Monday was the bearish economic forecast that it implied. 
The Chancellor has been greatly impressed by the evidence: 
that inflation has been arrested and the financial climate of 
the whole world economy is changing. The signs have hardly 
gone as unobserved as he seemed to think. But past ex~ 
perience should have taught some caution in interpreting 
them. There is a tendency, both in the United States and in 
this country, towards a seasonal recession ; the early months 
of the year have several times given a misleading impression 
of what was to follow. 

This year, it is true, is different. Whatever the general level 
of employment and, incomes turns out to be, a serious con~ 
traction of world trade seems to be more than a possibility: 
Britain’s import cuts are the biggest single contribution to it. 
And for this country such a contraction would undoubtedly 
produce unemployment in many industries even if there was 
no stay to activity in most of the world. For a country with 
a healthy balance of payments. the remedy would be to keep 
up demand at home; for a country struggling to close a 
desperately large external gap at the last moment, a weaken-: 
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ing of overseas demand makes it more necessary than ever 
to put financial pressure on manufacturers in order that they 
will find every possible market abroad. The threat of a slump 
in exports does not do the work of disinflation for the Govern- 
ment: on the contrary, it increases the amount of disinflation 
that an adequate Budget should secure. The transitional 
unemployment involved becomes the direct and obvious 
instead of merely the, contingent price of solvency—and, 
therefore, the price of preventing still more unemployment. 


Precisely because they are so far from wanting to use defla- 
tion as a deliberate weapon of economic policy, it is most 
important that the Conservatives should be clear-headed about 
this from the start. If the contraction of demand that Mr 
Butler fears is one that comes from outside this country, 
there is nothing that can be done to prevent it happening. 
But the best way of preventing it from opening up a new 
gap in the balance of payments—and, incidentally, the best 
way of minimising any unemployment it may cause—is 
surely to try to extend British sales in markets that are 
not contracting. And for that, on Mr Butler’s own showing, 
the best method is continuing disinflation. At this stage, 
the argument about whether the Budget is disinflationary 
enough depends primarily on estimates of the future strength 
of home demand, not of export demand ; and about this Mr 
Butler had little to say. It would have been difficult for 


. him to offer evidence of anything but the beginnings of a 


mild and indispensable shake-out in an overloaded economy. 
* * * 


Drilling Orders for Labour 


For the first time since the controversy with Mr Bevan 
became acute two months ago, the stocks of Mr Attlee and 
the more orthodox Labour leaders rallied last week. In the 
Budget debate Mr Bevan’s supporters were overshadowed by 
the Opposition front bench, and Mr Gaitskell’s broadcast on 
the Budget was as skilled a piece of party pleading as could 
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atly paris sg, the rivalry between the front 
and‘ Mr Bevan who, though an orator, is no broad- 
caster. : : 

. These gains in public were followed this week by a tactical 
success for the front bench in the semi of the Parlia- 
mentary party. At the meeting on Wednesday the official 
leaders showed unexpected resource and skill. They easily 


secured a vote that the ’s former standing orders, which 
had been in suspense, be put into force as an interim 


measure until new orders are framed. This not only brings 
Mr Bevan’s followers under-immediate discipline, but makes 
it idle for them to attempt to delay, by lengthy debate, the 
new orders. Indeed, they now have an interest in seeing that 
the new orders replace, as soon as possible, the old ones under 
which “ persistent refusal” to toe the party line is punish- 
able. This shrewd manceuvre bears all the signs of Mr Mor- 
rison’s planning. It is said to have been accompanied by the 
first outspoken s Mr Morrison has made for months, 
in which he tackled Mr Bevan with much of his old vigour. 
If Mr Morrison is getting back to form—and getting ‘back 
into his familiar field of domestic politics—the rebels will 
find the future a good deal tougher than the recent past. 


The debate on the new orders brought forth many objec- 
tions from the Bevanites, but the main lines of the official 
draft, which requires Labour members to abide by majority 
decisions in their speeches as well as in their actions, will 
probably be adopted. The Bevanites are anxious to widen 
me cane Deane abstention o grounds - conscience. 

ey might by that means : i meaning of 
the orders. But success or iets ‘a ok ee not Se ile 
cisive. What matters is not so much the precision with which 
Labour members’ obligations are defined as the degree to 
which the existence of some rules reflects a. determination in 
the party to blend discipline with unity. Any sanctions under 
the new orders, however drafted, can be imposed only with 
the consent of the majority of the party. Their effectiveness 
will depend, therefore, on the spirit in which they are 
applied ; and that will not be decided solely in the present 
discussions. 

* . . 
No Business in Moscow 


Preparation of the economic conference which opens in 
Moscow on April 3td has been. notably thorough. If the 
visitors from all over the world do not agree that American 
foreign policy is the chief barrier to increased trade and’ co- 
operation between countries, it will not be the fault of the 
organisers. The propaganda that is being made shows that 
a notable success for the peace IS expected— 
if sufficient numbers of the right people turn up. Moscow 
Radio has given the impression that this is to be an informa! 
get together of business men and economists organised by an 
““;nternational initiative committee.” In fact the arrange- 
ments have been under Moscow direction for some time. 

The Soviet Preparatory Committee has received copics 
of all correspondence arising from invitations, and it has 
insisted that lists of \proposed visitors should be restricted 
to what it considers a representation from each 
country. The Committee By directing’ af propaganda for the 
occasion not only in the Soviet Union but outside as well. 
National committees under its instructions arrange interviews 
and press articles, and select public personalities as mouth- 
pieces. So official is the Soviet Committee for this unofficial 
meeting that it includes the deputy minister of light industry, 
man of the State Bank. The hospitality offered is generous ; 



























a sojourn of ten days in Moscow and ities for travel 
in the Soviet Union afterwards. Air es are paid from 
points as far apart as Warsaw and Karachi. One-third of 
the cost is being borne by the nist governments of 
Eastern Europe, the Ghinese t, and the Soviet 
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The event will show how free discussion will be and 


would be surprising and significant ; but it is unlikely. Mr 
Acheson hit sen Mega ton Honk hen be spake 0 
this “ stratagem to lure unsuspecting men reputation 
to participate in order to misuse their names and their public 
standing.” They have been warned. They would do better 
to watch the conference on east-west trade that is being sum- 
moned by the Economic Committee for Europe in Geneva. 


*. * * 


Taming Communism 


In his recent ts on foreign affairs Mr 
Aneurin Bevan has constantly resorted to a line of argument 
which is as seductive to uncritical minds as it is dangerous 
to the safety of the free world. It is the thesis that rearma- 
ment is not really necessary for resistance to Communism, 
because Communism is simply a product of poverty ; there- 
fore the only way to resist it is by promoting higher standards 
of living everywhere. In the foreign affairs debate in the 
House of Commons on February 26th Mr Bevan, after 
referring to the Korean war and the Middle East, declared: 

we think that a very great deal of energy, of material wealth, 

is being thrown away on fighting the wrong sort of war. The 
war that we want fought is a war against those despairing 
social conditions that give rise to war. As a result of pouring 
out Our treasure on a myth, on an assumption that all this 
is Russian military aggrandisement, Europe has been ruined. 

Recent history does not bear out the idea that mass 
poverty is the most si factor in the spread of Com- 
munism. If the Russians had won in the blockade of Berlin, 
Germany would now have been under Communist control, 
but the outcome of that crucial conflict did not at all depend 
on the degree of poverty then existing in Germany. 
nearly achieved conquest of South Korea was not ‘as to 
any rising of desperate, poverty-stricken South-Koreans, but 
to a straight military invasion with tanks (which Russia had 
supplied to North Korea, but America had not supplied to 
South Korea). . It is plausible enough to attribute Communist 
movements. in Asia to “despairing social conditions,” but 
how can this explain the remarkable strength of Communism 
in Australia, which enjoys one of the highest standards of 
living in the world ? 

The fact is that Communism as a totalitarian political 
system uses force whenever it appears expedient, ee 
and exploits the idea of Soviet military invincibility, and 
appeals to every sort of discontent, grievance or ambition, 
whether economic in origin or not. The attraction which 
Communism has for sections of the middle-class intelligentsia, 
both in western and eastern countries, is not due to hunger 
in these circles, but mainly to factors of another kind: the 
craving for the certainty and safety of a system of intellectual 
authority which is “ scientific” and yet admits of no doubt 
or questioning ; the desire to belong to a dominant élite and 
at ee same time to sink one’s 


object of policy, bur it is no substitute for defence. — 


* * * 


Back to the Donkey Se 
The Persian New Year, which is celebrated with all the 
aa OS OF eee ee not only 
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falls this weekend but immediately succeeds “ Nationalisation 
Day.” Dr Mossadegh is therefore able to profit by the 
he has announced for the one occasion and by the 
thirteen. days of festivity accorded by custom to the other. 
That is to say, for a fortnight, he will be immune from 
attack on the score of his failure to come to terms with the 
International Bank. The Bank mission has returned to the 
United States, and American and British views on the im- 
possibility of dealing rationally with the Mossadegh govern- 
ment are probably closer than they have ever been before. 


The talks broke down upon three points, of which one 
was so fundamental to the other two that the latter were not 
worth discussing until it was settled. 
whether the Bank or the Persian government should be 
master of policy ; ; the Persians maintained that, under the 
nationalisation law, the Bank could be no more than their 
agent. The Bank replied that, given its status as an inter- 
national body representing fifty countries, it could not serve 
any one of them in such a capacity. So long as this issue 
remained unresolved, questions of price, and of whether or no 
to discriminate against British technicians (whom the Persians 
say they cannot re-admit), were immaterial. 

Persia’s New Year prospects are not bright. A member 
of the Mixed Oil Commission has announced by broadcast 
that “it is the duty of the Iranian government to ignore the 
loss of oil income.” He did not add the corollary, which is 
that Dr Mossadegh has nothing to show for his year of 
nationalisation save dwindling finances, curtailment of 
development and welfare, and a retrogression—both econo- 
mic and spiritual—towards medievalism. The number of 
elderly reactionaries who are being elected to Parliament 
on the wings of oil nationalisation is alarming all Persians 
who are anxious to see their country play an important part 
in Asia. If the year now starting goes on as Dr Mossadegh 
has begun it, its trend will be away from the Packard and 
towards the donkey, away from the new look and back to 
the veil. 


& * * 


The Pace of Pay Increases 


The Chancellor can never have supposed that the 
rise in the cost of living would not provoke successfui 
claims for higher wages this year. His reason for ignoring 
them in his Budget speech was, presumably, a belief that 
the unions would formulate claims at their anouai con- 
ferences in the spring and early summer and the normal 
leisurely negotiations would follow; people would not 
actually get more money until the autumn, when many things 
may have changed. Wages might on balance lag behind 
prices and exert no net inflationary influence. 9 

It is by mo means certain, however, that this year the 
pace will be so slow. There was a quick reaction even before 
Me Butler predicted this Tuesday that the cut in food sub- 
sidies would raise the cost of living index by 4 points. The 
unions argue that higher insurance contributions, increased 
bus fares and even higher mortgage charges by the building 
societies must all be added to the higher cost of food in 
estimating the budget’s total effect on their members. A 
delegate conference: of the National Union of Mineworkers 


eran taut aa ach, Yor: elecetctens 
pronounce that “the bogy af inflaton wil not deter us from 


the fight for increased wages.” 
Some of these demands, notably that of the mineworkers, 
been advanced in an attempt to forestall the 
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have been made and will certainly be pressed as soon as 
the unions can collect the evidence on which to base them. 
The first will probably be advanced when the distributive 
workers meet in conference at Margate on April 13th. The 
next important claims will probably come from the miners, 
the railwaymen and the engineering workers. They may 


. easily precede the annual conferences of these unions, which 


do not take place until July and August. Union leaders, 
who have experienced the delays of arbitration, now tend 


to anticipate rises in the cost of living instead of reacting to ~ 


them after they have happened. It is likely, therefore, that 
many wage claims will be lodged by midsummer, several 
months earlier than usual. By then, too, workers whose 
wages are linked to the cest of living index (notably the steel 
workers) and others whose claims were pending before the 
budget will no doubt be getting more money than they 
have now. It would be wrong to assume that there will be 
no restraint at all by the unions, or no resistance from 
employers. But the increase this summer in the-cost of 
labour is certainly likely to exceed the corresponding increase 
in 1951. 


Cuts within the Commonwealth 


The.President of the Board of Trade was recognisably 
and understandably unhappy in his attempt last week to 
explain Australia’s cuts in imports, which many British indus- 
tries seem to find nastier the longer they are studied. He 
and his colleagues find themselves, indeed, in an unpleasant 
dilemma. Either the cuts were discussed and agreed to at the 
Conference of Finance Ministers, or they were not. If they 
were, then the Government must bear the odium of having 
condoned the infliction of a heavy blow on the already hard- 
pressed textile industry and must, moreover, be convicted of 
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moral cowardice for having failed to give any indication of 
what was in store. If they were not, then _, Sonate 
economic ion must be dismissed as a 
form of words. It is true that there is not much politica! 
capital to be made out of events which no United Kingdom 
Government, of whatever party complexion, had power to 
prevent ; but that hardly consoles Mr i , or 
anyone else, for so apparently devastating ‘a demonstration 
of imperfect solidarity. 

What is really being demonstrated, however, is less a lack 
of reasonable solidarity than a hard fact which no professions 
of solidarity can conceal: the fact that not even the best- 
intentioned and most co-operative member of the Common- 
wealth can be expected to go bankrupt in the interests of 
either the profits or the employment levels of particular 
British industries. It is for industry and the pattern of em- 
ployment to adapt itself to the needs of external markets, 
and not vice-versa. That the adaptation called for in this 
instance should be sudden and violent, making hardship 
inevitable, is the kind of misfortune that is the penalty for 
delaying adjustments as as they have been delayed both 
by Australia and by the United Kingdom itself. If blame is 
to be laid on the Australian Government it is not for deciding 
that Australia is no more able to afford a flood of new cars 
than is Great Britain; it is for failing to realise that fact 
earlier and to shape its economic policy accordingly. 

‘There remains, however, a hard core of unanswerable 
reason in the Opposition’s protests. The manner of the 
cuts, leaving goods earmarked for Australia on the exporters’ 
hands, is impossible: to reconcile with the notion of an 
agreed approach to a common goal of solvency, however 
loosely the idea of agreement is construed. here 
between Canberra and London the machinery of co-operation 
seems to have broken down in a manner unworthy of what 
Mr Thorneycroft rightly called a “ great, useful said, powerful 
organisation.” One must hope that a repair squad is now at 


work, 
* + * 


Budget Obscurity 


For all the lucidity that marked most of his Budget 
speech last week, Mr Butler managed to leave one important 
matter completely obscure. Did the Government intend to 
raise all national insurance benefits or only retirement 
pensions ? He spoke of “uniform benefits” of 32s. 6d. a 
week, which would appear to mean that sickness and 
unemployment benefit would be put on the same level as 
pensions. But he was speaking in the context of old age 
pensions ; he did not mention the other benefits by name ; 
and he certainly left most of his audience with the impression 
that by uniform benefits he meant merely that he would 
abolish the distinction introduced last year between pensions 
for the old and pensions for the elderly. 


The odd thing was that this mistaken impression was not 
corrected immediately. It would surely have helped the 
Government’s case to let people know that their other 


insurance _benefits—particularly benefit— 
would also be increased. But nothing was said until Mon- 
day’s debate. Mr Butler then announced that the higher 


oc ue a end Brg steer possibly eee 
orce by the ber but that ibly the higher 
— and unemployment benefits might be introduced 
earlier. 

All these changes will need legislation, and the Minister 
of National Insurance will introduce a Bill as soon as he has 
consulted both sides of industry. In the meantime the lack 
of further progress on the National Health Service Bill 
strengthens impressions that it is being substantially modified 
before it gets its second reading. There seems, in fact, to be 
every likelihood that the age limit for ion from the 
to 21. 
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‘ora power to be at the same time generous, 

Sol Geneed Patina, toe Bcene Mime wad later of 
the EPEK, announced from his sick-bed that he personally 
disapproved of his Liberal colleagues’ plan to reintroduce 
simple proportional representation. He said he would prefer 
to see the majority ee ee 
The Nueces’ Aoeeadia. ie eurifoy, then sent a mes- 
sage to General Plastiras, intended for publication, in which 
he strongly approved of the Premier’s stand against a return 
to methods which, in the Ambassador’s view, could only 
perpetuate the chronic instability of Greek governments and 
would seriously threaten the efficient: use of American aid. 
Mr Peurifoy’s action, which has been deeply resented by the 
Greek Government, has received the backing of the State 
Department, which went so far as to imply that future Ameri- 
can aid depended on a sensible solution of this electoral 
problem. 


Few would deny that Greece’s economic reconstruction 
has suffered from the instability of its governments. And it 
is natural for the Americans to do what they can to create 
the political stability which is essential if the Greek economy 
is really to be put on its feet and if the American taxpayers’ 
money is not to be wasted. Indeed, the United States’ present 
generosity to the other countries of the free world could be a 
golden opportunity for some of them to put their houses in 
order. t they do not is a proof of the restraint with which 
A.nerican officials normally behave. Whether their advice is 
taken depends to a large extent on the manner in which 
American influence is exercised. There is all the difference 
between friendly private persuasion and a statement by the 
US Ambassador, which publicly takes sides in a dispute 
within the Greek Cabinet over a domestic matter. 

It is hard to see how Mr Peurifoy could have failed to 
foresee the results of his intervention. No doubt hé intended 
to strengthen General Plastiras’s position ; instead he appears 
to have done the exact opposite. The new electoral law has, 
it is true, been pigeon-holed for the time being ; but Mr 
Peurifoy’s action destroyed any chance there might have been 
of drawing a veil over the differences within the coalition over 
it. And General Papagos (who also favours a majority system 
of voting) has seized on this as a good moment to launch an 
all-out attack on the Government in Parliament. Moreover 
the Greeks’ open repudiation of American advice can hardly 
have improved their standing in the Congressional com- 
— which are now considering next year’s Mutual Aid 
unds, 


* * % 


lsrael’s Preoccupations : 

The visit to London of Mr Sharevtt, the Foreign Minister 
of Israel, has two main purposes. The first is to talk 
with Mr Eden about Anglo-Israel relations in general and 
Israel’s attitude to Middle East defence in pasticular. The 
second, no less important, is to stimulate the raising in 
Britain of the £2 million at which this year’s Jewish 
Palestine Appeal is aiming. 

The defence is still so full of unknown factors 
that no conclusions been reached. The Israel govern- 
ment is not anxious to take part in any scheme that might 
jeopardise the position of the two million Jews in the Soviet 
Union, of whom one man only, Mr Kaganovitch, still holds 
an important post. It has an open mind about changes in 


that they would not be used for local quarrels. ; 
The fund-raising problem is serious. Israel’s sterling 
balances are exhausted and its need of sterling is great.. Few 


* 
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people realise that the gifts received from British Jewry are 
almost as generous, if computed pocket for pocket, as those 
from American Jewry. In the four years 1948-1951, con- 
tributions to the Jewish Palestine Appeal in Great Britain 
totalled nearly £6 million ; in the same period, the United 
Jewish Appeal in the United States contributed just over 
$325 million. Whereas the British figure has risen in the 
last two years and still seems to be rising, that in the United 
States has fallen. The slump last year to $85 million is 
causing anxiety and a minimum of $151 million has been 
set for 1952. Collection has not been made easier by Mr Ben 
Gurion’s speech to the Knesset last December, in which he 
upbraided communities that were “able but unwilling” to 
furnish Israel with educated immigrants, thereby frightening 


‘the many “ America first” Jews in the United States. The 


gathering of money is not an entirely straightforward task ; 
Mr Sharett has done well, therefore, while he is in England, 
to stimulate the collection of over one quarter of the sum 
hoped for this year. 


* * * 


The Exchequer and the Schools 


The Ministry of Education estimates make Miss 
Horsbrugh’s bark look worse than her bite. They provide for 
total expenditure of £206 million, or nearly £6 mullion more 
than in the year now ending ; but grants to local authorities, 
at {184 million, are more than {10 million greater than in 
1951-52. The cut of § per cent ordered by the Minister 
was, of course, to be made in local authorities’ original 
forecasts of their expenditure in the coming year, and not 
in their actual expenditure in 1951-52. A higher total is 
inevitable in view of the larger number of schoolchildren ; 
the increase in téachers’ salaries that was granted in April, 
19§1, will not be fully charged to the Ministry’s grant until 
the coming year; and costs generally are higher—that of 
school meals, borne entirely by the Exchequer, will be even 
higher than these estimates allowed for, now that subsidies 
are to be cut. 

There have been some reductions in the Ministry’s 
estimates for its expenditure other than grants to local 
authorities: The amount for scholarships and maintenance 
grants is reduced by nearly £2 million to £5} million. The 
Ministry explains that this reduction is due to the running 
down of the Further Education and Training Scheme and to 
the ending of the Emergency Training Scheme for Teachers. 
It does not mean that there is any reduction in the number 
of state scholarships, which is to remain at 1,850, But the 
maintenance grants to be given with state scholarships are 
still under discussion. They will almost certainly be increased 
—sufficiently, it is to be hoped, to cover the higher cost 


of living; for it would have been better to reduce the 


number of scholarships than to keep the scholars in perpetual 
financial anxiety. 

An interesting point in the estimates is that in the calcu- 
lation of the grants to local authorities there appears the 
item “ Additional 15 per cent Grant for Advanced Tech- 
nology Courses, £50,000.” During the lifetime of the last 
government a White Paper argued against the establishment 
of a university of technology, but recommended that grants 
should be made to existing technical colleges to enable them 
to establish advanced courses in technology. But the present 
government has made no pronouncement on this subject, 
and the Ministry’s estimates appear to be a jump ahead. 

« * 2 
After Groundnuts, Sorghum 
Little attention was paid to the Queensland-Bnitish 


Food Corporation in its early years because its activities 
were so completely overshadowed by the East African 


Sore egg What little was heard about the Queens- 
scheme seemed to be fairly encouraging. Defending 
the policy of the Overseas Food Corporation, 


\ which was 
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7 responsible for both schemes, Mr Strachey, we 
Minister of d, once said that in Queensland things we 

going “ extremely well.” The scheme was “ well ahead of 
programme ” and so far had been “ remarkably successful.” 
That was at the end of 1949. A year ago, direct responsi- 
bility for the Queensland scheme was transferred from the 


Overseas Food Corporation, which with its groundnuts was |, 


placed under the ov of the Colonial Office, to the 
Minister of Food. The report on the land scheme 
which has just been published is therefore the first to stand 
alone, no longer hidden by the longer and sorrier tale told 
by the report on groundnuts. 

It is now clear that earlier hopes that the Queensland 
scheme would redeem the public corporation as a means 
oi carrying out big agricultural projects on undeveloped 
territory were unjustified. The: original intention was that 
it should produce large numbers of pigs for the United 
Kingdom, increasing the bacon ration just as Kongwa’s 
groundnuts were to increase the ration of margarine. 
Fortunately, those responsible were far more cautious in 
their approach to pigs than the Overseas Food Corporation 
to groundnuts. They began by concentrating on the pro- 
duction of sorghum for export ; then a start was made on 
fattening cattle to use the sorghum residues, but pig. pre- 
duction was, and still. is, largely experimental. Moreover, 
the financial results of the year ended September, 1951, 
have been disappointing. Because of drought, only a little 
more than half of the acreage planted to sorghum was 
harvested, with a financial loss on the year of {£184,000 
There was a loss of £16,000 on pigs, and a profit of £9,000 
on cattle. 


The corporation has consequently decided that a review 
of the whole scheme, which had to be undertaken within 
the next three years in any case, should be started imme- 
diately, and in the meantime no further expansion will take 
place. The report comments that production on the present 
acale “ cannot make any significant contribution to the food 
requirements of the United Kingdom.” The only consola- 
tion is that the Ministry of Food has so far invested only 
the comparatively small sum of {1,406,000 in the scheme 
and the Queensland government £469,000. 


* * * 


No Quarter for Tourists 


Britain gets more visitors than it deserves. The British 
Travel and Holidays Association, whose forecast of about 
700,000 overseas visitors was mear the mark in 1951, esti- 
mates that there will be some 750,000 this year, of whom 
200,000 will come from North America. The tourist (second 
class) air fares which come into operation on May ist have 
stimulated heavy advance bookings. But British hospitality 
does not become any less austere. The Government says it 
has no time to deal with the Travel Association’s proposals 
for changes in the licensing laws. It is still impossible for 
a traveller, except in “ permitted hours,” to buy a drink 
on arrival or departure from an airport, or to stand one to a 
friend at his hotel. And there are, if anything, rather fewer 
suitable hotels for him to stay in. ; 


At the peak season, the hotels may be fuller than ever this 
year, in spite of higher living costs. Not only will there be 
“more overseas visitors, but some people who otherwise would 
have spent all their holiday abroad will be forced by the £25 
tourist allowance to ‘ata at least part of it at home. It is 
true that the overseas visitor is not as a rule interested in the 
coastal resorts so dear to the British, but there are a few 
places—London, the Lake District, Edinburgh and other 
places in Scotland—where home and overseas tourists clash. 


The proposals of the British Travel and Holidays Associa- 
tion for drawing some of the July and August traffic into June 


and September have received an even more dusty answer’ 


than. its proposals for changing the licensing laws. The 
Transport Commission, in understandable fear for its 


the proposal. was 
be sence Nee A ie ee 


were shifted to the last Monday in the month, many people 
would: tite thely SONAR Sat oe eee extra 
day ; and the weekend traffic would not be added to the peak 
of holiday traffic, as it is now. Britain is too slow to adapt 


itself to the tourist trade ; its welcome still 
current of “ take it or leave it.” 


Shorter Note 


The table in a Note entitled “Trade with the Com- 
munists.” on page 515 of The Economist dated March 1st, 
showed that the United States was still exporting in 1951 a 
fairly large aensiicy of goods to China. “It is learnt that no 
American exports went to the Chinese mainland last ear and 
the figures refer to shipments of American goods to Formosa. 
The Office of the,International Monetary Fund, whose figures 
were used to compile that table, points out that they include 
Manchuria and Formosa under “ China” although no such 
indication is given in their Direction of International Trade. 


The point of the Note, however, is not mat y altered, for 
an American import surplus with China im ‘that the 
United .States is providing China with dol the one 


universally accepted aE ee could be used to foster 
illicit trade. 












not a Protectionist, but a Conservative and reactionary 
Ministry. Protection to corn and sugaf, important as he 
deems it, is only one phase of his policy. .. . A duty on 
foreign corn, both for the sake of revenue and protection, 
he thinks desirable and just ; but . i 








mercial policy has been based upon erroneous principles ; 
the democratic element has become too strong—it is 
undermining the pillars of the Constitution . . . it is 
augmenting the difficulties of administration to an in- 
surmountable height. This general tendency he p 

to stem: the question of Protection to our 
may be decided against him: he has still a 
perform to his country, and an object of and 
universal interest to strive for. . ... Supposing the question 
of the Corh Laws decided and laid to rest for ever—as it 
will be three months hence—what will remain as 
avowed object of Lord Derby’s Ministry? . . . 
feadjustment of our system of taxation, with a view 
relieving property, and especially landed property, 
raising a greater proportion of the revenue at 
by import duties on foreign produce. .. . | 
imagines that the existing surplus in the 
already enable us to dispense with half the 
Now, we are by no means prepared to defend all 
Sr teaier tae ee . But in the meantime w 
must remind Lord . . that it is not by augmenting gmenti 
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knot was a really knotty problem. will last — 
ee Efficient modern equipment means 
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aviators in their first experiments in flying. 
Many worked in secret; few were so am- 
bitious as Sir Hiram Maxim who in 1894, 
testing his machine at Baldwyns Park in Kent, 
coaxed sufficient power from a light marine 
steam engine to lift the whole contraption off 
the rails. There his endeavours ceased and 
who would have thought that in less than 60 
years men would be flying at speeds faster 
than sound? Who, indeed, could have fore- 
seen the great industries which would arise 
from the inventive genius of the 1390’s? In 
that same year, 1894, Albert Edwin Reed 
acquired his first paper-mill at Tovil near 
Maidstone, to lay the foundation of what is 
today one of the largest organisations of its 
kind in the world. He was outstanding among 
the pioneers of modern paper-making methods 
and from his vision and enterprise have growa 
the great Aylesford mills of the Reed Paper 
Group, where giant high-speed machines turn 


_ Out mile after mile of newsprint and the-tough 


Kraft paper which has entirely revolutionised 
this country’s packaging methods. 
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Books and: Publications 


Guardians of Expenditure 


The Control of Public Expenditure. By Basil Chubb. 


pages. 258. 


It may be claimed that the two factors 
that have enabled the British economy 
to achieve an enormous vokume of public 
expenditure without seriously ucing 
the productivity of industry are on the 
one side the efficiency of tax administra- 
tion and on the other the system of 
control of expenditure which has been 
built up since the time of Mr Gladstone. 
Dr Chubb now tells us for the first time 
the history of the development of that 
system through the financial committees 
of the House of Commons. It is, how- 
ever, something more than a parlia- 
mentary account, since the secret of the 
system’s success has been the close 
co-operation with the executive—the 
Treasury on one side and the Depart- 
ment of Exchequer and Audit on the 
other—from the very beginning. 


The greater part of Dr Chubb’s ‘book 


is concerned with the Commnittee of 


Public Accounts. 


to have been partly due to the happy 
associations of its birth—established five 
years in advance of the 
Exchequer and Audit, it helped to deter- 
mine the form of that department and 


as a great 
other hand, it was enabled to do these 
things the Treasury had wisely 


condemned the use of ent whe ae 

cacly a2 ge) It was of 

advantage tothe country that orderly 
estimating had 


Oxford University Press. 29% 


committee would be able to do little 
without drastic changes. It has no power 
to call for papers, and it could have no 
assistance from the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General, who has himself no 
jurisdiction in the matter. 

Interest, in fact, has now shifted from 
the Public Accounts Committee’s job of 
securing correct expenditure to the more 
difficult job of securing wise expenditure 
—to the work of an expenditure or esti- 
mates Committee. A no less interesting 
part of Dr Chubb’s work tells the story 
of the slow and painful steps by which 
a committee that started off as badly on 
the wrong foot as could be has made 
itself into probably the most powerful 
check of efficiency in spending that any 
country has devised at the parliamentary 
level. 

The story of how obstacles were over- 
come is fascinating. First came the 
problem of when to examine, The Select 
Committee on Estimates has solved this 
by abandoning the attempt to vet the 
estimates between the Treasury and the 
Committee of Supply, investigating them 
instead only as they go into 


operation. _ 
Secondly, there was the difficulty of what 


Dr Chubb has written a scholarly and 
readable book ; but there is one aspect 
of the subject on which one might 
reasonably ask for more. We are always 
told how. the committees functioned, 
often- what they investigated, * but 
virtually — what they said. This 

especially regrettable in 
respect ot the’ work off the eatimaecs com- 
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Personality and Period 


Montrose. By C. V. Wedgwood, Queen 
Elizabeth, By Milton Waldman. Brief 


Lives. Collins, 158 pages; 159 pages. 
7s. 6d. each. 


This series, good though it is, seems 
to be heading for the usual difficulties of 
the short biography. Is it to deal with a 
personality with the minimum of period 
background and political analysis ? Or 
is to deal with a period in the course of 
studying a great man—or woman ? Miss 
Wedgwood does the former, quite 
deliberately and successfully. Mr Wald- 
man does the latter, apparently with 
reluctance. The publisher would have 
done better to let him concentrate on 
Elizabeth the woman fuler, leaving a 
fuller picture of the manifold actyieve- 
ments of the reign to further lives—say 
of Cecil and Walsingham. 


Nevertheless, two classes of reader will 
be well satisfied with both’ volumes: 
young people—and their teachers—who 
want. to escape from the kind of text- 
book which treats politics and persen- 
alities as far less important than the 
invention of windows and the expansion 
of the wool trade ; and oldér people who 
want to refresh and correct. their 
memories with two hours’ reading under 
a good guide. In this role Miss Wedg- 
wood writes excitingy about 5 a 
landers in action 
Montrose himself, ar Mr Waldman 
condenses admirably. His is certainly 
the more difficult job: to bring out in 
159 pages the story of a Queen in times 
more perilous than our own, when the 
French were on the Scottish border and 
England lay, in the continental struggle, 
like a bone between two doys. 


There is much to be said for reading 
the two books together. Montrose is a 
figure of romance, “kin to Hector, 
Roland and Lancelot.” A brilliant and 
humane general, he lacked the sheer 
cunning and ruthlessness of the Queen, 
whom events made into a pretty tough 
character before she was even adult. He 
is all the better for this worldly w<ak- 
ness, and we are all the better for being 
reminded of the way he died and of the 
legend he created. Elizabeth Tudor is all 

“ patience, _compromise and thrift,” 
guarding an England of 3} million souls, 
conducting the cold war of the sixteenth 
century with high skill, and holding her 
own in will and inteliect with the brains 
trust of Cambridge intellectuals who 
composed her council. Those who hope 
and plan for a new Elizabethan age under 
the House of Windsor should notice 
what the principles of government in the 
Tudor reign were: the security of the 
realm, ceaseless and determined diplo- 
macy, as little ideology as possible in 
foreign policy, the development of 
wealth and the release of energy. But 
they should also note the nobility of 
character and the deep religious convic- 
tions of that Elizabethan character, 
Montrose, without whose qualities 


politics is a pretty sordid affair. 
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Medical Economics 


The Cost of Health. By Ffrangcon 
Roberts. — Turnstile Press. 200 pages. 
16s. 


A few years ago, Dr Roberts. began 
to wonder why, with the big advances 
made in medical treatment in the last 
twenty years, we should be wanting more 
and more hospital beds. Looking for an 
answer he studied a few hospital statis- 
tics: first, in his own speciality, radio- 
logy, the number of X-rays taken ; then, 
in pathology, the number of blood counts 
done ; and so on. Seeing the great in- 
crease in the number of tests carried out, 
nm only on a greater number of patients, 
but on each individual patient, he built 
up a theory about the cost of health 
which he describes in this book. 

Briefly, his theme is that the applica- 
tion of science to medicine in this 
century has enabled it to expand indefi- 
nitely. But in its successful advance 
medicine has been selective. Its victory 
pver acute diseases is virtually complete. 
In other cases, it cannot cure, it merely 
prolongs life ; and the future progress of 
medicine is bound to be along the lines 
of further. prolonging life. Hence the 
ageing of the population ; hence the cost 
‘of the health service ; hence the com- 


with an advance in medical knowledge. 
In diagnosis, too, science has made 
investigations infinitely more elaborate, 
infinitely more refined, infinitely more 
costly. 

Dr Roberts has a number of minor 
themes which hé argués as persuasively 
and as hucidly as his main one. His 
‘section on medical auxiliaries, for 
instance, in which he describes how new 
occupations, each eager to emphasise its 
professional status, can grow up, is 
particularly revealing. 


But what is of immediate importance 
is the relation of his main. theme to the 
national health service in this country. 
Dr Roberts ridicules the proposition 
expressed in the Beveridge report, and 
widely held among politicians and people 
of all parties, that by diminishing ill- 
health a national health service increases 
productivity—in other words, that we 
cannot afford not to have ‘a health 
service. He shows that a vast amount of 
sickness is treated under the service 
without productivity being affected one 
jot. 

The treatment that he prescribes for 
the ills of the health service ts twofold. 
First, doctors must rationalise medicine. 
They must ask themselves to what 


— of an increase in ill-health extent, measured by results, modern 
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methods of investigation and treatment 
are necessary. Secondly, since it has now 
been made clear that the state, like the 
private citizen before 1948, has to limit 
expenditure On its health, there must be 
priorities. The first claim on the health 
service’s resources should be given to 
those whose ill-health prevents them 
from working and the second to those 
for whom treatment is purely or mainly 
humanitarian, The rest, those whose 
ill-health is not disabling, however dis- 
tressing—acne in a young woman for 
instance—ought, in the present economic 
state of the nation, to pay for their 
treatment. 

Dr Roberts’ book is not so cold- 
blooded as this summary makes it sound. 
But he makes a justifiable plea. for 
emotional] attitudes to be shed when the 
health service is discussed. What a pity 
that this book was not written six years 
earlier—although if it had been, few 
people would have believed it. 


Ricardo in Parliament 


The Works and Correspondence of 
David Ricardo: Vol, V. Speeches 
and Evidence. Edited by Piero Srafia. 
Cambridge University Press. 534 pages. 
248. 

In. this, the fifth volume of his great 
edition of the Works and Correspondence 
of David Ricardo, Mr Sraffa has carefully 
gathered the entire documentation of 
Ricardo’s parliamentary career ; speeches, 
evidence before. committees, papers on 
parliamentary reform, and for good mea- 


SIR GEORGE CUNNINGHAM 
1950-1 Captain of the Royal & Ancient 
writes in his Foreword : 


“This book will, if fam any judge, be 
a classic in the literature of golf. The 
namés of the contributors, famous for 
playing the game and for writing on it, are 
sufficient earnest of that. There is a wealth 
of fascinating reading here for everyone, 
whatever his taste. Whether his fancy 
turns to the early history and implements 
of the game, to heroes and heroines of 
today and yesterday, to incidents and 
stories of famous matches, or to the ways 
of hitting a golf ball, he will find in these 
pages what he seeks.” 


A HISTORY OF 
GOLF IN BRITAIN 


BY THESE EMINENT CONTRIBUTORS 


BERNARD DARWIN HENRY COTTON 
H. GARDINER-HILL SIR GUY CAMPBELL 
HENRY LONGHURST LEONARD CRAWLEY 


ENID WILSON LORD BRABAZON : 

with a Foreword by the 1950-1 a ita ype gg oon neta 

Captain of the Royal & Ancient Golf Club of St. Andrew’s reform. Had his, premature death in 
1823 not cut short his parliamentary 

career after less than five years, it is 
hardly too much to say on the evidence 
of this volume that he might well have 
been remembered today no less as a 
statesman than as an armchair economist. 


sure several contemporary appreciations 
of his work. This is the first time that 
these have been collected and reprinted ; 
and the difficulty of the editor’s task has 
Jain not only in the tracking down of the 
matter and its proper setting against its 
historical background, but in assessing 
the accuracy of reports made from semi- 
surreptitious longhand notes by parlia- 
mentary press correspondents existing un 
sufferance in the back rows of the 
Strangers’ Gallery. 
Ricardo in his parliamentary role 
appears a8 a respected and valued inde- 
é member—his seat was a* most 
disreputable pocket borough, obtained, 
in consideration of a large loan, on terms 
which gave him politically a free hand— 
with a striking gift for getting to the 
heart of the matter under discussion, a 
Corresponding unconcern with-the com- 
promises: of practical politics; and on 
occasions a surprisingly forceful turn of 
speech, While the greater part of his 
contributions to debate concerned the 
questions of currency on which he was, 
owing to his part in the Bullion Con- 
troversy, a recognised authority, he also 
took a vigorous concern in general 
economic questions, and on occasion 
(notably in the debate on the Six Acts) 
spoke up as a good liberal on matters of 
free opinion and free assembly. He also 





This monumental volume, size 11} in. by 8} in., contains 320 
pages of illustrations and 4 colour plates. It is printed on cartr 
bound in green buckram with leather label. 42/-. 


ges plus 64 
€ paper and 


Write for prespectus to CASSELL & CO., 37/38 St. Andrew’s Hill, London, E.C.4 
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Cheaper Dollars! 





FROM MAY Ist 


Only £94.13.0 to 


reach the Canadian 
dollar market 
by [CA 


OLLAR EARNERS should take advantage of new, 
reduced fares to Canada. . Beginning May Ist, 
these tourist fares will be the lowest ever! On a single 
ticket to Montreal you will save {41.9.0 and on return 
ticket £74.12.0. 

TCA ‘North Star’ Skyliners will leave daily, providing 
most frequent service to Montreal, all of Canada and the 
U.S.A. Make your reservations now. Contact your 
Travel Agent or TCA, 27, Pall Mall, 5.W.1. Telephone : 
WHiltehalt 0851. Scotland—Prestwick Airport, Ayrshire. 
Telephone: Glasgow Central 3428 or Prestwick 7272, 
Extension 268. 











REDUCED FARES — REGULAR FLIGHTS 
—SAME TCA COMFORT 


Although making big savings in fare, you will 
enjoy the same TCA ‘North Star’ service im roomy, 
pressurised, 40-passenger Skyliners with armchair 
comfort, personal attention and ‘on-time’ arrival 
The usual delicious hot meals will be 
available at a moderate charge. 
Groundtransportation at 
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Observation of Masses 


On the Objective Study of Crowd 
Behaviour. By 'L. S. Penrose. H, K. 
Lewis. 73 pages. 108. 


It has long been plain that the 
behaviour of men as individuals is quite 
different from that of the same men as 
members of a team, a nation, or a mob. 
Some thirty years ago, both 
and Trotter published classical studies 
of group behaviour, and more recently 
“the group” as a therapeutic medium 
and as a stimulus for leadership has 
aroused great interest. 

In this short book Professor Penrose 
suggests that the behaviour of crowds 


Letters to the Editor | 


‘Mixed Verdict 


Sir,;—The leading article on the 
Budget in your issue of March 15th con- 
tains the following statement: 

The reason why Mr Butler excited 
such jubilation on the benches behind 
him was that they thought the Budget 
would win them votes in by-elections 
which they had fully expected to lose. 
This conclusion is not one of your best. 

In the first place, there are no by- 
elections impending, and we are all in 
good health in the. Conservative party. 
Secondly, it occurred to those of us 
behind Mr Butier, just as it did to_you, 
that this was “ politically the most cour- 
ageous” of the postwar Budgets. We 
felt that the salvation of our country had 
et last been made possible. Was there 
not cause for honourable jubilation ?— 
Yours faithfully, JoHN Hore 
House of Commons 


Will France Face the 
Facts ? 


Sir—The picture of French internal 
politics given in your issue of March 8th 
is, on the whole, true, but I am afraid you 
are fundamentally wrong on the taxation 
problem. 

According to eminent financial experts, 
France is taxed on up to 31 per cent of 
the national income, against 24 per cent 
in the United States and 33 per cent in 
Great Britain. This represents a heavier 
burden for France than for the other two 
countries, as the portion of national 
income remaining after deduction of the 
“ vital minimum” is much smaller than 
in either Great Britain or the United 
Srates. 

As regards the proportion between 
direct and indirect taxation, I quote 
below an excerpt from the report of the 
French Budget Minister, M. Edgar 
Faure, to the Government in April, 
1951: 

Although direct taxes represent only 

30 per cent of the overall fiscal revenue, 

with 70 per cent in the US 
ane 0 ee ee 


rates are hi a in those 
countries. yield is gee 
smaller, this — due to well-known 


causes, the more important of which 
are: average French income per head of 
population is two-thirds of the British 
and only one-quarter of the American : 





should be studied quantitatively He — 


uses the analogy of epidemics and points 
to the great advances in the contro] of 
bacterial infection made possible by a 
careful study of the infective agent, the 
means of transmission, and the 
phenomena of immunity, From detached 
witnesses of the behaviour of crowds he 
would like to have detailed accounts of 
how fast an infectious idea travels, of 
the numbers of people infected at various 
times, and of the cooling-off phase. His 
analogy is briefly illustrated by descrip- 
tions of some crazes, an“ outbreak of 
religious fervour, a run on a bank, and . 
the “ invasion from Mars” scare in the 
United States in 1938 ; in later chapters 


one-third of the French population lives 
by agriculture, which pays its contribu- 
tion, not by direct taxes, but by selling 
its products at prices which leave but a 
small income to the average farmer 
producer; the  sociali of 
personal income (family allowance, sick- 
ness and death insurance) is not subject 
to tax, and the ever-growing extension 
of social security constantly reduces the 
base of assessment of direct taxation ; 
nationalised industries, which represent 
20 per cent of French industrial capacity, 
make no profits, which fact further 
reduces the base of assessment. 
On the basis of 1949= 100, the whole- 
sale price index of French agricultural 


products was 133.8 in February, 1952, as 


‘ against 170.2 for industrial products. I 


shall be glad to know how to make large 
taxable profits when buying on the basis 
of 170.2 and selling on that of 133.8. 

I do not know much about the Ameri- 
Can taxation system on farmerfs’ profits, 
but has the United States Government 
not spent billions of dollars to support 
agricultural prices? What about the 
subsidies for not sowing potatoes? We 
in France have not gone to quite such 
lengths yet. 

These are uncontroversial facts, which 
seem to have escaped your correspon- 
dent’s notice. Will they lead you to 
revise your views on the desirability of 


- the drastic remedy you so complacently 


suggest ?—Yours faithfully, 
Gérarp F. SmLHOL 


Paris 

Partnership or White 
Supremacy ? 

Sir—The recent article in The 


Economist has been unjustly criticised 
by Mr Roy Welensky, leader of the 
European unofficials in the Northern 
Rhodesia Legislative Council, 


- He condemned the statement that on- . 


the copperbelt “a black minet’s cash 


wage may not exceed 2s. a day” as “a » 


deliberate attempt to distort the truth,” 
and quoted the “overall average cash 
payment to African miners under- 
ground” to have been ors. 3d. during 
November. 


His use of the qualification * under- 





no one can blame the college for wishing 


‘ment early in October, was re-issued by 
govern within it a few 
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“he discusses politics and war from the 
viewpoint of epidemiology. 

The author’s second theme is mathe- 
matical, and though he feels at home 
many readers may be loth to follow him 
far in it. He is at to show by 
mathematical means powerful, in 
Te a a and 
resolute block can be, under the simple 
majority system, if the mass of voters is 
indifferent. 

Jt is a pity that this essay is so short. 
A fuller ee analog) 
would have been rewarding, and the 


dogmatic statements which 
Slightly mar his eee 


income 
a half truth which may give the British 
public the impression that the African 
pays no direct taxation. The truth is 
that, while not paying income tax, every 
adult African’ male, irrespective of in- 
come, pays direct taxation in the form 
of poll tax, which is now 17s. 6d. per 
oe tae 6d. in 
the rest of the country. Europeans pay 
income tax only if their’ income is above 
£300 per annum, Since the average 
miner’s earnings are under {60 
per annum the non payment of income 
ax is hardly relevant.—Yours faithfully, 
Ndola Simon B. ZuKas 


— in. Practice 


grounds of a 
women’s college at Oxford. The build- 
ings consist of five large wards and two 
smaller ones, all very oe built of 
brick and concrete. university, 
which has leased the buildinies since the 
war, has no further use for them, and 


to restore - die ea without delay. 
the buildings are being 


we spoken af the ungency.and the diff 
finding a reserve of hospital 
for use in the event of 


cae 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





After New Hampshire 


Washington, D.C. 


ENATOR KEFAUVER called his success in the Demo- 
S cratic primary election in New Hampshire a “ victory 
for amateur politicians,” and said that it indicated that there 
is “a wide and growing popular demand for new blood and 
new ideas in both parties.” He could have used General 
Eisenhower’s defeat of Senator Taft as further evidence of 
the truth of his contention because, although most of the 
Republican leaders in this particular state supported the 
General, the. Eisenhower-for-President movement has been 
conspicuously amateurish in its operations, and its very exist- 
ence is a symptom of the popular suspicion of those profes- 
sional politicians who have grown old in pursuit of office. It 
is often remarked that there is a whole generation of American 


voters who cannot remember when there was a Republican . 


President in the Whité House, but it is sometimes forgotten 
that at least half of that generation cannot remember a time 
when Senator Taft was not frantically trying to get there. 


On the day on which the result of the New Hampshire 
primary was published, Mr Newbold Morris, the New York 
Republican who had the courage to accept the thankless task 
of investigating corruption in the Federal government, was 
being bullied by a Senate committee. Unlike most people 
who appear before committees, Mr Morris turned and 
attacked his inquisitors. He spoke of the “ diseased minds in 
this chamber,” told the Senators that they had “created an 
atmosphere so vile that the people have lost confidence in 
tLeir government ” and, when reprimanded for being “ pretty 
critical of Congress,” retorted that he was “not as critical 
as 150 million people—you ought to hear them in the corner 
store.” The vote in New Hampshire suggests that Mr Morris 
may be reporting accurately and that the people there are 
“tired of both ends of Pennsylvania Avenue —the White 
House and the Capitol. 


The vote in the Minnesota primary was even more surpris- 
ing. It is made very easy to vote for candidates whose names 
are printed on the ballot paper and very difficult to write in 
the names of others. The Eisenhower enthusiasts had only 
four days in which to organise a write-in campaign and 
there is no previous instance of a candidate getting, as the 
General did, 40 per cent of the vote under such circum- 
stances. That is not to say that, despite what has just 
happened, the electorate may not find itself; when November 
comes, with only a choice between Mr Taft or Mr Truman 
for President. There are few states with any kind of primary 
—an election in which members of the two parties ‘indicate 
their preferences amongst their party’s candidates—and even 
fewer that have one which provides, as New Hampshire does, 
a genuine opportunity for the people to give firm instructions 
to the delegates to their party’s national convention. General 
Eisenhower and Senator Kefauver could win every primary 
in which their names are entered, and repeat their Minnesota 


performances in states where they are not entered, and still 


‘lose the nominations in the conventions in July ; the Senator, 
at least, probably will, But their victories in New 

will consionss so: hate 6 stabi eect on thy sate ofthe 
mation ene, ecu 


Mr Kefauver’s was as amateur as any campaign could 
be. His delegates were unknown and without funds. Yet he 
beat the state Democratic organisation, which had the support 
of the trade unions, without difficulty. Nobody knows how 
this result will affect Mr Truman’s decision on whether or 
not to run again for the presidency, and there are some who 
think that his irritation with Senator Kefauver may make him 
stubbornly determined to put the Senator in his place. But 
it should certainly convince Mr Truman that there is no 
urgent need for him to sacrifice himself and run again for the 
good of the Democratic party.. The good of the party, it is 
now clear, would be served best by choosing a candidate who 
could be nominated on the first ballot at the Convention with 
the unanimous—or nearly unanimous—support of all the 
various Democratic factions. 


* 


There only appears to be one possible candidate on whom 
the two main wings of the Democratic party could agree— 
Governor Stevenson of Illinois. Mr Stevenson is not yet a 
recognisable public figure but Senator Kefauver has already 
proved what television can do in a few weeks for a man whose 
name and face were relatively unknown until last year. Today 
he is recognised on every street corner. The Democratic 
National Committee would have no difficulty in doing the 
same for Mr Stevenson, who already has a reputation for 
having cleaned up a state which every other state is happy 
to acknowledge as the most corrupt in the Union. 

But, at the moment, Mr Stevenson’s position is a difficult 
one. He cannot, of course, give any indication of his avail- 
ability until Mr Truman has announced his intentions and 
Mr Stevenson is, as he says, at the moment only a candidate 
for a second,term as Governor of Illinois. He would probably 
like nothing better than to continue in that role, but he will 
have no choice in the matter if the President decides, as most 
people now think he will decide, to retire, for there is little 
doubt that Mr Stevenson has been chosen as heir apparent. 
Because he would have the support of the party organisation 
—and, it is believed, that of Governor Byrnes of South 
Carolina and most of the rest of the South—he could prob- 
ably be nominated without doing anything between now and 
July 21st. But he would be under pressure to use the three 
precious months before the convention to make his name a 
household word and his face as familiar as General Eisen- 
hower’s. And that would mean withdrawing from the contest 
in Illinois, where he is unopposed in the gubernatorial 
primary on April 8th, and losing his present job, before know- 


‘ing whether he is certain to be nominated for the presidency 


or who his eventual opponent might be. 


General Eisenhower’s easy victory over Senator Taft in 
the Republican primary in New Hampshire was not as sur- 


” ene ate ae ” is prepared partly in the 
London. 


re BOeey Those items which 
Fe the Vinited States carry an indication 
to that effect; all others are the work of the editorial 
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prising as that of Senator Kefauver over Mr Truman. It 
would not have been a surprise at all if, as the campaign 
progressed, the Eisenhower supporters had not become more 
and more gloomy and those of the Senator increasingly con- 
fident. Had the General been beaten or won with not much fo 
spare, it is probable that little more would have been heard 
of him as a candidate, for most of his organisation would 
have folded their tents and stowed them on the Taft band- 
wagon. As it was, General Eisenhower proved that he is as 
formidable a popular figure as his supporters had believed 
—until they began to get cold feet in the New Hampshire 
snow—and as the public opinion polls had suggested. 


But the Eisenhower-for-President movement has a long 
way to go yet. Senator Taft is continuing his strenuous 
campaign all over the country, making four or five speeches 
a day, and, before he meets the General again in the New 
Jersey primary on April 15th, he will have collected, in pri- 
maries where he has weaker opposition, many more delegates 
than he lost in New Hampshire. Nevertheless many people 
will begin to question the myth of the Senator’s invincibility 
and to recall that, before his defeat of the ridiculous Demo- 
cratic candidate in the Ohio election of 1950, he had always 
been conspicuously inept at persuading the electorate to vote 
for him. Mr Taft, indeed, needed an almost uninterrupted 
string af successes to keep the myth going, just as General 
Eisenhower’s. forces needed a resounding victory at their first 
attempt to get the movement started. 


* 


The movement has started now and Minnesota showed 
how infectious success can be ; but it only started just in 
time. A number of waverers—among them the Governors 
of two states—have already begun to talk as if they had 
always been for the General; over the next week or two 
some of the delegations to the nominating convention, which 
the Senator thought he had sewn up, will probably begin to 
come apart at the seams. But the group that is running the 
Taft campaign consists of hard-bitten professionals, and it 
would be fatal for the Eisenhower forces to repeat the mistakes 
they made in New Hampshire and hope that the Senator 
would again save the day with an answering blunder. How- 
ever, the professional element, which has been so badly lack- 
ing in the Eisenhower campaign, is now being brought in 
and the effects of its competence will no doubt soon be 
apparent. And Mr Paul Hoffman, who is now taking a leading 
part in the movement, has been in Paris this week trying to 
find out whether the General can be induced to return to the 
United States as a candidate before the Republican conven- 
tion invites him to do so. 


But even if the General does consent to campaign on his 
own behalf, he cannot count on the nomination. For what 
New Hampshire meant was that there would be a hard fight 
at the Republican convention—not that General Eisenhower 
would necessarily win it.. Minnesota suggests that the 
General is capable of a runaway victory ; Mr Stassen may 
have been his chief victim on Tuesday, but the small number 
of write-in votes for Mr Taft is a further indication that his 
attraction is for other politicians, not forthe public. Before 
the New Hampshire result was known, there was a growing 
belief that Mr Taft would be able to do what he claimed 
he could do and arrive in Chicago with enough delegates 
committed to him to make his nomination a certainty. That 
now seems impossible and it is the task of the General’s 
new and newly inspired team to turn the Senator’s dis- 
comfiture into a. rout. 
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Transcontinental Canal 
FROM AN AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT 


Tue Panama Canal, that useful cut in the thread of land 
connecting North and South Amefica, has never been the 
scene of bloodshed such as that over the Suez Canal which 
has embittered Britain’s relations with Egypt. There i: 
however, always an undercurrent of anti-American feeling 
particularly when the slackening of the never-ending work 
on the Canal causes unemployment. Communists are though: 
to have been particularly active in fomenting the studen: 
strikes and anti-United States disorders which are accom- 
panying this year’s Presidential campaigns in the Republic 
of Panama. Thé likelihood is, however, that on May 11th 
the victor will be Colonel Remén, the chief of the National 
Police, who has made and unmade several Presidents, and 
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who is regarded as pro-American. Colonel Remon $$: 
expected to profit from the release from jail of ex-President 
Arias, still a very popular figure, though last year he was 
removed from office for seeking dictatorial powers. 

Except at election times, Panama has never seemed to 
resent the Canal, or the fact that the United States built it 
thirty-eight years ago. The Panamanians, in fact, have been 
so busy supplying goods and services to the Canal and its 
clients that they have neglected their own mineral resources 
and their own agriculture ; Panama imports 60 per cent o! 
its food. Panama, indeed, owes its existence to the Canal 
in another sense. ° When, in 1903, Colombia refused 
ratify the treaty granting the United States the site for the 
canal, the separatist movement which had been brewing 00 
the Isthmus of Panama boiled up into revolt. Theodore 
Roosevelt, who had not been without foreknowledge of what 
was happening, recognised the new republic in three days. 











When | was a gil’. 


‘... these switches were all brass and china, and there weren't any 
plastics at all.’ And although it seems difficult to believe, there 
were hardly any plastics even thirty years ago. 

Just after the first war, phenol formaldehyde resins were 
introduced, and they provided the impetus needed by 

the infant plastics industry. 

The discovery of an invaluable synthetic resin 
was important. But even more fortunate was 
the fact that the vital ingredient for bulle 
production was ready and waiting... 


































Monsanto were already producing 
phenol for the world. 

Phenol was first made at Ruabon in 
1875, for ‘carbolic’ disinfectants — 


as it still is for 
today's more sophis- 
ticated products in the 
weedkiller and fungieida 
range. It was required next 
40 for salicylic acid — one of the 
forerunners of a vast range of dye- 
See SO N/a (sa stuffs intermediates—and later for aspirin, 
Se still predominant in the ever widening range 
of pharmaceuticals stemming from this versatile raw 
material. Phenol formaldehyde resins, so eagerly taken up 
for plastics, were also adapted in varying forms for bonding ply- 
wood, asbestos brake linings, and for many types of grinding wheel. 
Phenol is the switch that has set all these widely differing industries in motion. 
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* “Theres a whole mornings mail answered [° 


Perfectly recorded by the Dictaphone Time-Master on a single Dictabelt 


On to one little Dictabelt, you can often dictate the microphone picks up every word, even a whisper — 
replies to a whole merning’s mail! There they are, per- making transeription easier for your secretary. 


fectly, clearly recorded and ready for your secretary to 
transeribe at the most convenient moment. 


ONLY THE TIME-MASTER OFFERS ALL THIS! 

]. Streamlined machine, only 4} ins. high, slightly 
larger than a letterhead. 2. Uniformly clear recording 
and reproduction. 3: Uniform backspacing, immediate 
place finding. 4. Simple automatic operation. 5. Mail- 
able, filable, expendable Dictabelts, low-cost plastic 
medium. 6. Service facilities in principal cities, 
Dietaphone dependability. 


For the amazing little Dictabelts—small pliable plastic 
belis—give more recording as well as beiter recording. 
In fact it was the invention of the Dictabelt that led to 
the development of the Time-Master—a smaller, simpler, 
more efficient dictating machine than was ever thought 
pe sible! 


SIMPLER, CLEARER DICTATION Write for TIME-MASTER literature to Dietaphone Co., 
Dictation with a Time-Master is remarkably simple. Lid., Dept. O, 107 Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


Controls are reduced to.a minimum angl are wherever 
possible, fully automatic. The tap of a finger is all you 


need to put a new Dictabelt in or get a completed Dicta- N E 
belt out; flick a switch and you're all set for 15 minutes 


of crystal-clear recording. GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION 


And Time-Master recording is clear — the sensitive Drichephois antl icasinns aa caphiasnan dans deiclha 


Branch Offices: . BELEAST- BIRMINGHAM BRISTOL OORK . DUBLIN GLASGOW. LEEDS LIVERPOOL MANCHESTER © NEWCASTLE 
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For an original payment of $10 million and a yearly one 
of $250,000 (raised in 1936 to $430,000) Panama granted the 
United States the use, in perpetuity, of a strip of land ten 
miles wide, ovet which the United States was to possess and 
exercise all sovereign powers. The Canal, which was opened 
to sea-borne traffic in 1914, was a tremendous engineering 
feat. 


Construction followed the earlier plan of the Frenchman, 
De Lepinay, whose countrymen, unfortunately. for them- 
selves, turned it down in favour of a disastrous effort to 
build a sea-level canal. That effort defeated De Lesseps, 
who had succeeded at Suez. Ships passing from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific—an eight-hour journey—ascend the Valley 
of the Chagre River, and then are raised, in three stages, to 
Gatun Lake, eighty-five feet above sea-level. This is the 
height of most of the Canal’s fifty-one mile length. After 
_ passing through a cut in the Continental Divide, the descent 
is made through the. Pedro Miguel locks to Miraflores 
Lake and_ through the Miraflores locks to sea level. The 
only major improvement to the canal since 1914 has been 
the construction of Madden Dam, which conserves the vast 
quantities of water needed to operate the locks. It takes 
50 million gallons of water to pass a-ship through, and in 
1950 nearly 5,400 commercial ships were shifted from one 
ocean to another. This was not as many as in the peak year 
1929, but the net tonnage was greater. 


Iron ore and nitrates from Chile, wheat and timber flowed 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic ; mineral oils, iron and steel 
manufactures and phosphates moved the other way. In 1950 
American intercoastal traffic accounted for nearly a quarter 
of the total tonnage, but this was due to abnormally heavy 
fuel oil shipments from California. - Usually, the busiest 
trade lies between the west coast of South America and the 
east coast of the United States. 


* 


- 


The Canal is operated by the Panama Canal Company, 
whose one share is held by the Secretary of the Army; and 
the President of the Company is also Governor of the Canal 
Zone, with its population of some 50,000 American and 
Panamanian workers and their families. The present arrange- 
ment is the result of a reorganisation carried out by President 
Truman in 19§0, a progressive step which for the first time 
permitted the Canal company to retain its toll revenues, 
instead of making them over to the US Treasury and having 
to secure Congressional approval of its operations every 
year. The Canal company is also authorised to set its Own 
toll rates, subject to Presidential approval, but so far 


nothing has been done, despite Congressional prodding, to 


raise the rate of 80 cents a net ton, in effect since 1937. 
Nothing has been done, either, and nothing is likely to 
be done in election year, to satisfy those who feel) that the 
vulnerability of the locks and dams to air attack demands 
the conversion of the vital artery into a sea-level canal. 
The defences of the Canal have fallen away since the war, 
when the Zone bristled with troops and aircraft. In 1947 
Panama, in an outburst of nationalism based on economic 
misery, refused to allow the United States to retain the air 


Ok EER eS Re eee 
vulnerable spots.. A number of airfields in the Zone have 
been closed down completely. Defence of the : Canal today 
depends on strict regulation of all commercial aircraft (which 


are not allowed to fly over or near the Canal), scrutiny of. . 
all ships before they reach either end of it, and a careful — 
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watch on all strangers in the Zone. Last year the Governor's 
security powers were increased by the President. 

Congress had shown some interest in the arguments for 
a sea-level canal as early as 1939, when it approved a plan to 
add a third set of locks, (There are now two, allowing 
traffic to move in both directions at once.) The plan 
accepted contained features which would have made it 
possible to convert the Carial to a sea-level route. But work 
on the new locks had to be abandoned in 1942, when labour 
and materials were required for more urgent~ purposes. 
Again in 1945, after Hiroshima, Congress called for a anew 
report on the best way of defending the Canal and expanding 
its capacity. The Mehaffey Report submitted to the 
President two years later recommended an entirely new sea 


’ level canal, estimated then‘ to cost $2.5 billion. But neither 


the President nor Congress, absorbed as they were in 
domestic matters and an approaching election; received it 
with enthusiasm. Those on the spot in the Canal Zone 
seem to think that the danger from the air is over-estimated ; 
today there is no unfriendly nation near enough to deliver a 
large full-scale attack on Panama.- They are more alarmed 
by signs of internal unrest, which has brought the Com- 
munists political power in Guatemala, and feel money would 
be better invested—as it is being, to the tune of nearly 
$r million a year in Panama under Point Four—in alleviating 
the miseries which open the door to Communist propaganda, 


American. Notes 
Economy Begins Abroad 


The President’s annual request for funds for foreign aid, 
for the 1953 fiscal year beginning next July, is once more 
being put through the Congressional hoops by the Adminis- 
tration’s most experienced ring-masters: one round through 
committees and floor debates in each House for auchorisation, 
and then another for appropriations. This year the request is 
again appearing under the ingratiating name of mutual 
security, but even so its chances of getting through the pro- 
gramme unscathed are worse than usual. For even the official 
sponsors of the request in Congress, Senator Connally of the 
Foreign Relations Committee and Mr Richards of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, both take it for granted that the 
amount ought to be cut by $1 billion or more. 


Mutua “Security “Funds” “Regu ESTED FOR Fisca AL “Year 1953 
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It will do little good for Mr Acheson to argue that this 
year’s request—for $7.9 billicn compared with $8.5 billion 
asked and $7.3 billion received last year—is “ the lowest limit 
of safety” for both the United States and its allies. .What 
Senator Connally and Mr Richards, and many other members 
of Congress, are thinking of is the safety of their seats in next 
November’s elections: They are convinced that this can only 


» be secured by economy that begins not at home, where 


American voters would feel it, but abroad, where only 


. America’s allies would suffer. it will take more to shake this 


conviction than last week’s primary ‘elections, even though 
the voters there showed that they can see beyond the budget 
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Congress is not likely to be very careful about where its 
pounds of flesh for the voters comes from, although it will 
ask a great many questions before actually cutting it. At the 
moment the knives are being sharpened for economic aid for 
Europe ; its new name of “defence support” will not per- 
suade Congress that this is anything other than the remains 
of the Marshall Plan that was supposed to end this year and, 
at $1.8 billion, it is just about the amount of flesh that 1s 
wanted. Of this sum, $400 million is intended for Greece, 
Turkey, Jugoslavia and Austria, and the rest for the original 
Atlantic Pact countries. Britain’s share, put at $600 million, 
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may have been saved by the good impression made by Mr 
Butler’s Budget, but France’s new government will have to 
balance its accounts quickly if that country is to get its $400 
million, 

Last year General Eisenhower came to the rescue of 
economic aid for Europe and the Administration will be very 
tempted to appeal to him again. He had not intended to give 
evidence to Congress this year, but already Democrats are 
suggesting that he should be summoned. They, however, are 
thinking as much of the presidential election as of their allies. 
It would be most embarrassing for the Republicans if their 
potential candidate came back to the United States, not as a 
politician to fight for the nomination, <but as a non-political 
igure to fight for the Mutual Security Programme which is 
one of the Democrats’ chief assets. 


* * * 
Steel Deadline 


Last week’s short stoppage on the New York Central 
Railroad was an attempt, which has had some success, to 


focus attention on the three-year-old dispute between the rail- — 


way unions and the companies. It is nearly two years since 
the railways were taken over by the government, in order to 
prevent strikes, and the members of the union are justified in 
feeling rebellious at the long delay in reaching a settlement. 
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months, since January 1st, but their 
leaders have no intention of giving the false impression that 
" $s leaders 


have been. t on Sunday is the when the 
650,000 members of the steel union are to stop 
work and Mr Murray, president of the union, has refused to 


week as furnaces are damped down, 

The union committee is, however, meeting in Washington 
to decide its final action while The Economist is in the press. 
The decision will turn on the recommendations for the settle- 


‘ment of the dispute made by the Wage Stabilisation Board, 


which has been considering them since January, and on the 
reactions of the steel industry to these recommendations. The 
board is expected to propose a v increase of from 15 to 


18 cents an hour, consisting y of holiday and other 
aa benefits. This should be a le to the union, 
even though it is not all it has asked for, but the industry has 


already stated that it cannot agree to such an increase unless 
it is owed to raise steel prices by $6 a ton; it calculates 
that every extra cent an hour in wages adds 44 cents to the 
cost of a ton of steel. 

The stabilisation authorities refuse to accept this argument, 
although they are about to give permission for a smaller 
increase in steel prices, probably an average of from $2 to $3 
a ton, under the Capehart formula, which lifts price ceilings 
by an amount equal to increases in costs during the first seven 
months of last year. But this will not satisfy the steel com- 
panies, and they are now less afraid of a work e than 
they were in January, since steel is in better : ¥; a few 
furnaces are already being shut down for that reason, There 
will almost certainly be some attempt at collective bargaining 
on the basis of the board’s recommendations but after that. 
as far as can be judged at the moment, a steel strike is very 
possible. It could, of course, be prevented if the mobilisation 
authorities overrode the stabilisation officials and gave the 
companies the price increases they want in order to pay the 
higher wages, or if President Truman obtained a court in- 
junction against the strike. But the one, with its inflationary 
consequences, would be unpopular with consumers and the 
other with trade unionists. The Administration will hesitate 
to offend either of these large groups of voters in an election 
year. 


* * * 

Bargains in Spain 

_ As soon as he reaches Madrid next week Mr McVeagh, 
the new American Ambassador, is to begin jations for 
a bilateral agreement which will permit the United States 
to use Spanish air and naval bases. The ground was explored 
by two American missions last year, a mili one under 
Major-General Spry, and an economic one Professor 
Sufrin; in his pocket Mr McVeagh will have the $100 
miltion for Spain pressed on the Administration last October 
by Congress. Mr McVeagh’s job is to work out the con- 
ditions of the bargain with a government which has stood 
outside the international give-and-take of the last four years. 

Spain’s. need for help has already prompted the offer o! 
certain piney Resorts ys would be allowed 
to be stationed in Spain to defenc te » bases, and Genera! 
Franco might be willing to allow the Spanish army to take 


part in the defence of Europe. Mr McVeagh’s hand is also 
str : the enthusiasm o! 


engthened by the evidént waning of the 
the Air Force, at least, for Spanish bases. It was the services 
which forced the President to swallow his publicly expres 
distaste for the Spanish regime. ‘But the Air Force, wi 
P ipsa ey 


vest sousetrastion 
if and when necessary, : ‘ : en 
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as military aid is concerned—and the Spanish army needs 


help of every kind: food, transport, weapons and armour— 
Spain will have to take its place at the end of the queue, 
behind Korea, Indo-China and the North Atlantic Treaty 
countries. In the American view, the rehabilitation of the 
railway system, the building of roads and the dredging of 
harbours should come first. Mr Sufrin reported in Decem- 
ber that Spain could absorb up to $450 million in the next 
three years if its military importance justified such an 
expenditure. Encouragement would also be given to the 
production of wolfram, pyrites, lead and mercury, all 
strategic materials. 


The spending of economic aid would be strictly con- 
trolled—something which it may be hard for Spanish pride 
to stomach. But appafently no more pressure is to be put 
on General Franco to liberalise his regime than has been 
put on Marshal Tito. There is, however, the matter of the 
Benton amendment to the Mutual Security Act, which 
requires countries receiving aid to take a stand against cartels 
and in favour of free enterprise and free trade unionism. 
This presents no problem to General Franco. But the 
American negotiators may find it harder to accept the view 
that the Spanish management-labour syndicates, and the ban 
on strikes, constitute free trade unionism in Senator Benton’s 
meaning of the phrase. | 


* * ® 


Communists and Constitutional Liberties 


The proceedings against groups of local Communist 
party leaders which are now going on in Los Angeles and 
Baltimore appear to be more Orderly and dispassionate than 
was the original trial in New York of the party’s national 
leaders. They were found guilty of conspiring to overthrow 
the government of the United States by force, under the 
Smith Act of 1940, the legislation which the Administration 
considers adequate to keep the party under control. The 
Supreme Court confirmed that conviction last year and it 
has now also given its approval, although not very enthusi- 
astically, to part of the McCarran Act of 1950, Congress’s 
complicated and controversial answer to the Communist 
problem. 


The Court has ruled that there is no constitutional barrier 
to the deportation of aliens who have been members of the 
party, even though they may have come to the United States 
as ehildren thirty or more years ago, and may no longer be 
Communists. The majority of the Court admitted that 
Congress was justified in deporting anyone who had not 
taken out citizenship papers, but Mr Justice Jackson added 
that “judicially we must tolerate what personally we may 
regard as a legislative mistake.” 


The Court further decided that the Attorney-General could 
constitutionally refuse bail to alien Communists awaiting 
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deportation, although Mr Justice Frankfurter opposed this 
decision on the grounds that the government should not 
make a habit of denying bail automatically to active Com- 
munists as it seems to have been doing lately. 


It was on similar, practical, grounds that Mr Frankfurter 
also last week dissented from the majority of six Justices 
who upheld the constitutionality of New York State’s Fein- 
berg Law, passed in 1949. It requites the state educational 
authority, the Board of Regents, to bar from employment in 
the public schools anyone who belongs to a subversive 
organisation. The Court held that it was the duty of the 
State to protect its children and to preserve the integrity of 
its schools, and that there was nothing improper in judging 
a teacher’s fitness for employment from the company he 
kept. However, the two most liberal Justices, Mr Douglas 
and Mr Black, who frequently dissent from anti-Communist 
decisions on the grounds that they infringe the constitutional 
liberties of the individual, objected that this ruling established 
the doctrine of guilt by association. 


Mr Frankfurter, on the other hand, dissented because 
the decision was made on a test case, brought to prevent the 
Board of Regents from implementing the Feinberg Law. He 
felt that the extent to which the law limited academic 
liberty and the right of free association could not be judged 
until it was put into operation. The critics of the law 
believe that, once this happens, the judgment will inevitably 
be adverse. They object, as a rule, not to the principle of the 
law but to its methods, thinking that it can hardly fail to 
work unfairly and to weaken the independence and origin- 
ality of the teaching in New York’s schools. Nearly. ail 
anti-Communist laws can reasonably be criticised on these 
lines for, even when they do not violate the letter of the 
Constitution, there is usually a danger that they will be 
applied in a way that violates its spirit. 


Shorter Notes 


In spite of determined efforts by Senators of both parties 
interested in retaining political patronage and keeping the 
corruption issue burning during an election year, the 
President’s reorganisation of the Internal Revenue Bureau 
was approved by a vote of §3-37. The new system, which 
went into effect on March 15th, happily coinciding with the 
deadline for filing tax returns, eliminates from the govern- 
ment “ the last big island of political influence.” 


* 


The wireless adventures of Hopalong Cassidy wil! have 
the benefit of expert appraisal ; an inventor has designed 
for riders of the range, more specifically those cowboys who 
use a Western saddle, a battery wireless with the loudspeaker 
and tuning dial on the pommel, the batteries at the back of 
the saddle, and the antennz under the side flap. 








Planning produces results in the dollar market 


Successful selling in the U. S. market requires 

a carefully planned sales approach. As one of 
America’s oldest commercial banks, Irving Trust 
Company knows this great market thoroughly ... 
will gladly work with you in locating competent 
organizations to help develop or expand your 
sales there. 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


ONE WALL STREET + NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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A copy of the Annual Report 
for 1951 will be sent 

on request without charge. 
Please address Dept. 311. 


The year’s operations: Over a period of years we 
have expanded our domestic plant capacity to meet the 
growing requirements of the textile industry in‘ the 
United States. With the completion of our acetate staple 
fiber unit at our Celriver plant, we believe we will have 
made adequate provision for the requirements of the 
textile industry for the foreseeable future. 


As a result of the increasing demand for chemicals, con- 
struction was started on a new petro-chemical plant 
near Pampa, Texas. 


Petrocel Corporation, a subsidiary, was formed to ca 
on oil and gas exploration and development work, wit 
a geological and explorations office at Corpus Christi, 
Texas. This was another step in our long-range program 
designed to augment, rather than replace, existing 
sources of the basic raw materials used by our Company. 


Through our chemical operations ir the United States 
and through our affiliates in Canada we are rapidly 
approaching our goal, which is the assurance of basic 
raw materials for the manufacture of our principal 
products—acetate yarn and staple fiber. 


_ Sales, earnings and dividends: Sales for the 
year amounted to $202,651,014. compared with 
$232,483,942 in 1950 and $171,292,005 in 1949, Earn- 


marking 2¢ years 


hae of 


ings for the amounted to $24,800,263, compared 
oa $40,361,166 in 1950 and $20,640,826 in 1949. 


The earnings per share of Common Stock, based on the 
number of shares ing at each year-end and 
after providing for Preferred Stock Dividends, were 
$3.56, compared with $6.38 in 1950 and $3.19 per 
share in 1949. 


A quarterly dividend rate of 75¢ per share on the Com- 
mon Stock was paid throughout the year. This amounted 
to $17,534,862 on the 5,844,954 shares of Common 
Stock outstanding. The dividends on the Preferred 
Stocks amounted to $4,005,551. The total payments for 
dividends in 1951 were $21,540,413, compared with 
$17,093,288 paid in 1950, This was a record disburse- 
ment for the Company. , 


Taxes: Provision for Federal taxes on income and ex- 
cess profits tax for the year amounted to $27,250,000, 
compared with provision for taxes in 1950 of $41,000,000 
and $13,000,000 in 1949. 


Compared with earnings of $3.56 per share on the 
Common Stock, and dividends of $3.00 per share paid 
on the Common Stock, the total direct taxes paid by 
the Company to Federal, State and Local Governments 
were equal to $5.47 per share of the Common Stock. 


Financial pesitien: At the end of the year net cur- 
rent assets amounted to $102,757,948 against 
$80,683,298 a year earlier. Cash with banks and on 
hand, including Government securities, aggregated 
eee compared with $61,682,887 ey close 
Or i . 


During 1951 the Company. took a series of steps to con- 
solidate and simplify its capital structure. These financ- 
ings revised the Company's financial structure so that at 
the end of the year there were outstanding $101, 188,000 
of funded dake 1,000,000 shares of Preferred Stock 
Series A, 44%; 34,163 shares of 7% Second: Preferred 
Stock (after deducting 1,545 shares held in treasury) ; 
and 5,844,954 shares of Common Stock. 
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of growth and progress 
Celanese Corporation of America 


Canadian companies: Columbia Cellulose Com- 
pany, Limited, completed the first phase of its plant 
construction at Prince Rupert, British Columbia. Opera- 
tions of the pulp plant were commenced in May. Pro- 
duction has been on an increasing scale, with the 
difficulties usually encountered in the start-up of a new 
plant gradually being overcome. At the outset the major 
emphasis was placed on training. employees in their 
duties. 


Engineering work is proceeding on the second phase of 
construction which will increase the plant’s capacity to 
300 tons a day. As the full volume of production is 
realized, the output of this plant should be a construc- 
tive factor in alleviating the continuing world-wide 
shortage of cellulose. 


Construction of the petro-chemical plant and chemical 
yarn and fiber plant at Edmonton, rta, oe Canadian 
Chemical Company, Limited, was well advanced by 
the year end. The total capital funds arranged for are 
$20,000,000 in the form of Capital Stock and 
$43,000,000 in the form of bonds. 


The Edmonton plant will produce a variety of industrial 
chemicals some of which will be used at the plant in the 
manufacture of cellulose acetate, acetate staple fiber 
and filament yans. In addition to such volume as is 
consumed in the operations of the plant, it is planned 
to market chemicals and cellulose acetate in Canada and 
foreign countries. The staple fiber’ and filament yarns 
will be sold principally to the Canadian textile industry. 


Plans of the Celgar Development Company, Limited, 
which were announced immediately following the end 
of the year, for an integrated forest industry in the 
Arrow Lakes district of British Columbia, constitute the 
third phase of the Canadian development program 
which was initiated four years ago. The development, 
which is expected to provide employment for 2,000 
persons in the mill and ing operations, is estimated 
to cost $65,000,000, but this amount may be increased 
by the addition of plywood and board mills. 


Mexican and South American affiliates: Both 
Celanese Mexicana, S.A. and Viscosa Mexicana, S.A., 
two of our affiliates in Mexico, increased their produc+ 
tion of acetate and viscose chemical yarns and fibers 
during the year. Production of viscose staple fiber com- 
menced at the plant of Viscosa Mexicana, S.A. and 
provided the Mexican textile industry with a supple- 
ment to the acetate staple fiber produced by Celanese 
Mexicana, S.A. Production of chemical yarn and fibers 
will be further increased during 1952 by both companies, 


Celulosa Nacional, S.A., another affiliate, has completed 
construction of its cellulose plant at Rio Bravo im the 
State of Tamaulipas and has now begun production. 
The plant produces high alpha cellulose from raw cotton 


linters obtained from Mexican cotton. 


Another affiliate, Claracel, S.A., was formed during the 
year for the manufacture of acetate film for packaging 
and wrapping purposes. Equipment was installed in 
a modernized building in Mexico City, with production 
scheduled to start shortly. 


In South America, the construction of the acetate fila- 
ment yarn plant of Celanese Colombiana, S.A., at 
Yumbo, near Cali; Colombia, was completed in record 
time despite difficulties of construction due to the dis- 
tances involved in shipment of equipment. The plant 
was constructed and put in.operation in less than twelve 
months. Steps already have been taken to increase sub- 
stantially the initial capacity of the plant and to provide 
for production of staple fiber. 


During the year Celanese Venezolana, S.A. was formed 
and financed jointly by our Company and Venezuelan 
investors, many of whom are leaders in the textile in- 
dustry of that country. Construction on the’ plant near 
Valencia was started late in 1951 and is proceedin 

rapidly. Plans are also under way for the production o 
viscose filament yarn and staple fiber. 


«+. From the President's Report, in the 
1951 Annual Report to Stockholdera 
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CHATHAM HOUSE 


a yy 


Se f 2 P ee ES cried. Sy 
The Brighton Coach passing through a toll-gate. 


W* n the future Emperor Charles VI of Austria came to England to visit 
the Duke of Somerset in 1703, his coach capsized a dozen times before 
he reached Petworth, owing to the ‘bad roads. Only the well-to-do travelled 
to any extent in those days; wealth was concentrated into the hands of the 
jew and the need for particular modern developments of banking, such as 
the Corporate Trustee, had not arisen, 
"Se Rank t Siverpee Limited, now Martins Bank Limited, 
was founded in 1831, and commenced Trustee business early 
‘ im the present century. The Bank acts as Executor and Trastee, 
providing security, skill and continuity of management, at 
moderate fees. A descriptive booklet may be obtained at any of 
the Bank’s 600 branches. 


MARTINS BANK 


LIMITED 


} 

HE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 

with its Headquarters at Chatham House,. 
St. James’s Square, came into existence 

immediately after the First World War. Its object | 
was to stimulate, through discussion, publications, 
and general research, the study of International 
Affairs, without fear or favour, propaganda or 
government ‘ inspiration.’ So well has it pursued 
its declared intention, that its name upon a title-page 
is a guarantee of the highest motives and the most 
efficient scholarship.. Since 1920 the OxForpD 
UNIVERSITY PRESS has been privileged to publish on 
its behalf a number of books which have not only 

recorded, but made, history. 

Among these may be numbered the remarkable 
series of SURVEYS OF INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS, to which Arnold Toynbee devotes much 
of his time, and the companion volumes of 
DOCUMENTS ; to these may be added the six 
volumes of Arnold ‘Toynbee’s STUDY OF 

Trustee Department, Head Office, HISTORY (and their one volume abbreviation by 
4 WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2 D. C. Somervell). Dr. Toynbee has now completed 
‘6 dine EC? 16 Whitchal, cunt the remainder of his great ‘ Study ’ and it is hoped 

43 Spring Gardens, Manchester, 2. that we may have the last three volumes ready for 


28-30 Park Row, Leeds, i ; ; i ; 
24 Grey Street, Newcastle-upon- Tyne; 9 Highgate, Kendal. publication in 1954. 


TOTAL ASSETS (AS AT 3ist DEC., 1951) , | These are a few landmarks of the past. But the 
£347,336,244. work goes on. The present and the future show 
promise of being no less productive. 





Quite recently were published 

A HISTORY OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
by F. P. WaLrTers. Two volumes. 60s. net 
| CONSULTATION AND CO-OPERATION 

| IN THE COMMONWEALTH 





by HeatTHer J. Harvey. 30s. net 


Established in 1845. and the immediate future is rich with promise. 
| 


All classes of insurance 
transacted including 


| 
| 
| Fire, Life, Accideniz, 


There are in preparation : 

THE WORLD IN MARCH, 1939. Being a 
prologue to the Survey of International 
Affairs, 1939-46. Edited by ArnNo_p 'ToyvNsBeE 


Motor, Marine and and Frank T. ASHTON-GWATKIN. 45s. net 


Aviation. Represented SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 


throughout the world. 1947-48. By Perrer Catvocoressi, with an 
introduction by ARNOLD ‘TOYNBEE. 45s. net 
DOCUMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
1947-48, Selected and edited by MARGARET 
CARLYLE, 75s. net 


SOVIET DOCUMENTS ON FOREIGN POLICY 





| AY ‘ Volume II: 1925-32. Edited by Jane Decras. 
45s. net 
(The first volume has been described as ‘ one 
} | of the most important of the works on foreign | 
INSURANCE | ra ee under the auspices of the | 
COMPAN Ls SOVIET FAR EASTERN POLICY SINCE YALTA 
Gl ibe ae, by Max BeELorr, 
| (All prices are provisional) : i 
A List of new Chatham House Books is available | 
Head Offices: OXFORD % 
North John St. | Lombard St. Hi 
Nori John St. | Lombard St UNIVERSITY PRESS | 
Amen House Warwick Square E.C.4 | 
i 
H 
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Baidens of the Soviet Budget 


HE budget plays such an important part in the Soviet 

economy that if the Russians were to reveal their detailed 
accounts they could certainly produce an illuminating tableau 
économique of the Soviet Union. This is probably the chief 
reason why the veil of secrecy surrounding the budget figures 
is raised so reluctantly. The recent budgetary session of the 
Supreme Council was no exception in this respect and the 
Minister of Finance, Mr Zverev, was rather more reticent 
than usual, He reviewed briefly the accounts for 1950 and, 
somewhat incompletely, for 1951 (he omitted, among other 
things, the actual expenditure-on defence) before announcing 
the estimates for 1952. The debate over the new budget 
provided few additional clues ; the Supreme Council limited 
its task almost entirely to raising the estimated revenue and 
surplus by another 1,100 million roubles. 


Yet even the limited information given to the Supreme 
Council throws some light on the trends of the Soviet 
economy. In The Economist last week, the risé in Soviet 
defence spending was analysed. It was shown that direct 
defence expenditure rose by over 16 per cent in 1951 and 
is scheduled to increase by nearly 19 per cent in the current 
year. What is the impact of this growing cold war burden 
on the economy as a whole, and how is this burden appor- 
tioned between the various sectors ? 
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To a certain extent the task of the Russian planners is made 
easier by the wide scope there still seems to be for rapid ex- 
pansion. It is claimed that in 1951 national income rose by 
12 per cent and the Russians probably expect to maintain 
this rhythm of growth. Though defence expenditure is now 
rising at a much quicker pace than the national income, ‘it 
would appear from Soviet statistics that the other branches of 
the economy have not, as yet, begun to decline in absolute 
terms ; but they have increased at a declining rate, getting 
a relatively smaller slice of the bigger national cake. 


In 1951 the social and cultural services seem to have been 
the chief “ relative victims” of the defence effort, the main 
sufferers in terms of alternatives forgone. The amount speat 
on this item rose by less than 2 per cent over the year, scarcely 
more than the usual growth of population. Consumption, 
on the other hand, is not expected to be seriously affected by 
the arms drive until the current year. The price reductions 
announced in March, 1951, were to resuit during: that year 
in a “saving” by consumers of 27,000 million roubles ih 
their purchases im state retail shops. Yet the yield of the 
turnover tax, which falls almost exclusively on consumer 
goods, rose by some 11,000 million roubles. This:year the 
estimated increase in the yield of the turnover tax is slightly 
greater, but for the first time since 1949 no lowering of 
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prices of consumer goods has been announced. Taking the 
Soviet figures at their face value it ee mpeek Se = 
1951 consumption roughly kept with the growth o 
national income, but this year Pa i$ expected to increase by 
jess than § per cent, : 


On’ the face of it; investment two. his suffered o similar 
relative decline, for wholesale prices of products of heavy 
industries’ and engineering have fallen. ‘Such reductions were 
announced successively in 1950 and January, 1951 and 1952. 
These are probably not mere prepa 
well be the belated effects of more efficient production, due 
to the continued mechanisation and schooling of technicians. 
The effect of these reductions is that prices of heavy 
industrial goods have fallen more than prices of consumer 
goods and this mancuvre may well hide part of the actual 
increase both in investment and rearmament, — 


Referring. to the revenue side of their budget, Soviet 
pzopagandists made much of the fact that the Russians’ 
taxes account for less than ten per cent of total revenue. 
This is rather a naive boast. They simply forgot to add the 
word “direct,” since it is well known that direct taxation 
- plays an unimportant role in the Soviet fiscal system. Since 
wage differentiation forms part of a definite policy for creating 
incentives there is no intention of jeopardising it by a 
progressive income tax. 


ORIGIN OF SOVIET 
BUDGET REVENUE 





For the average Russian the main tax has been, and still 
és, the indirect turnover tax, the sales. or purchase tax 
mentioned above. According to most modest estimates this 
~ tax adds at least one-third to the total nominal value of 
consumption. It also accounts regularly for over half of 
the total budget revenue. It enables the Soviet planners to 
balance the supply of goods with the demand for them and 
to impose the “ saving” necessary to finance the high level 
of investment and defence expenditures. In this year’s 
accounts the share of the turnover tax is slightly less than 
usual, probably because of the relative drop in consumption. 


Voluntary saving cannot flourish in the Soviet Union if 
only for the reason that none of the advantages of the rentier 
class can be enjoyed there. A semi-compulsory form of 
saving, the purchase of State bonds, is expected to bring in 
over 8 per cent of the revenue, a somewhat larger share 
than in the previous years. The yield from taxes on profits 
is also expected to provide a larger share of the total. The 
growing volume of production and cost cutting have probably 
enabled industrial enterprises to make larger profits. The 
state will take a part of it, but it has apparently been decided 
to leave a substantial part for the enterprises to plough back 
into investment, since direct investment by industrial under- 
takings is to account for a larger proportion of total invest- 
ment than in the previous years. 


Generally, however, there are no important structural 
changes on the revenue side of the budget. Here growing 
rearmament required only a greater volume of revenue to 
finance it. Qn the other hand, the planners “had to decide 
what items of expenditure to eliminate to make room for the 
arms drive. The cold war has imposed a similar —_— 
both for the West and for the East, 
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stockpiling 
tion. On the other. pager ge 
the Russians have ey ae ‘ 
least a part, to the consumers and these : 
a declining rate, must have been more than welcome after 
the appallingly low ee level of Further- 
more the ploughing back each year of a large slice of the 
Seiendl one SO ee A 
at the accompanying ustria! 
ee enor ec tac tes a tres been 
put on heavy industry, investment _ precedence over 
consumption. In the long run the Soviet planners cannot 
tolerate any encroachment on investment’s share of produc- 
tive resources. Thus if defence ¢ goes on expand- 
ing more than proportionately the point will soon be reached 
when consumption will have to drop not only relatively but 
even in absolute terms, -The average Russian has only just 
recently regained his prewar standard of life. Will he find 
out that some curse prevents him from ever substantially 
exceeding it? Will he soon look back with regret at the 
modest prosperity of 1951 ? 






European Socialists and 
Rearmament 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


Experts from the Socialist parties of Europe—and Japan— 
met near London last week to discuss the economic and social 


effects of rearmament. The -noises-off from Westminster 
which accompanied their discussions need not have embar- 
rassed the British representatives unduly. During the last 
twelve months, many of the European Socialist parties have 
found their loyalty ‘strained by. rearmament—while the 
Japanese Party split into two over this issue, _ 


Thus in Norway, Mr eign $ resignation was preceded by 
a crisis “which * 


‘to develop along meg ig similar lines. 
oe cee Saree te his Budget oa TE Risuce, 
was a 8 auge, 
the Minister of Defence, told a press erence that defence 
expenditure was to be greatly increased above the budget est- 








mate. Pressure from the Prime Minister and Minister 
compelled Hr, Meisdalshagen to the addition, but 
several months later he indicated his to resign. Hr. 






Meisdalshagen was a =" Socialist of some | in the 





party, while Hr. Hauge was young- and politi inex- 
Melsdalshagen At a private —— of the - abour MPs, Hr 
. the Prime his immense prestige into the 


sae he caer pa fe new pista and 
Hr. ce Te pelt Meee Mout of the 
dispute was concealed at the time, a all the protagonist:. 
except Hr. Hauge have since left the Government. Since 
the middle of 1951 there has been no organised opposition 


' to rearmament in Norway. 


Uneasiness about Nato policy is, however, reflected in 
the proposal to set up a ian Parliamentar’ 
Assembly, which might revive the ss a a Scandinavian 
Defence Act, unsuccessfully conjured” apa. few months ag 
by Hr. Kekkonen, the Finnish Prime Minister. And the 
Norwegian s, always the most idealistic in Europe, 
are looking for some positive to offset the negative 
policy of fearmament. eed is. rer will shortly Jaunch 








impress of I'rance 
LIVERPOOL TO SAINT JOHN, N.B. 
26th MARCH | 


‘GOODBYE, GOOD LUCK” your friends shout from the quay. 
What can they mean—you’re on an EMPRESS, where 







nothing is left to luck. Where the Canadian cuisine has the certainty of genius. Where every last 
luxury is quietly inevitable. Where an ocean-rail ticket will not let you miss your way to your chosen 
spot in Canada or the United States. First class accommodation is available at moderate rates. 


Furth ilings from Liverpool to Quebec and Montreal. 
ee For information your authorised agent or 


April 8 - - - EMPRESS OF CANADA 
April 15 - - = EMPRESS OF FRANCE 
April 29 - - = EMPRESS OF CANADA . 


May 6 - - - EMPRESS OF FRANCE 


Trafalgar Sq., W-C.2 (Whitehall 5100). 103 Leadenhall St., E.C.3 (Avenue 4707) LONDON and offices throughout Britain and the ‘Contiacns 
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E 19 7 of Progress 


Development work by Mond Nickel looks years ahead —to the time 
when new engineering projects, at present only in vague outline, 

will need improved materials to carry them out. The metallurgist 
aims always to anticipate these needs so that the designer, making his 


first drawings, may have confidence that the better properties 
qe | he seeks will be available when design gives place to constructien. 


THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY LIMITED, Sunderland House, Curzen Street, Lendon, W.I. 
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At a time when every nerve is being strained 
to increase the export drive, we are neglecting our 
richest source of production — the land. There 
are 17 million acres of rough grazing in Britain whose fertility 
can be vastly increased — for the first time — by modern 
mechanical methods. Every million acres of land thus reclaimed is 
capable of fattening 250,000 store cattle. Yet only £§ million in 

3 years has been allotted for the reclamation of marginal land. 


At a time when our strategic and economic security depends on 
self sufficiency, this situation makes neither strategic nor economic sense. 
We are spending more than half the proceeds of our export drive 
on buying expensive foreign food. We are trying to keep food prices 
down by subsidies instead of by growing more and cheaper food. 

One way out of this highly uneconomical situation is to equip farmers in the 


same way as we have equipped industry — with efficient, labour saving 
machinery. Harry Ferguson Ltd., Coventry. 





™» Grow more food 
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Ferguson tractors are manufactured for Harry Ferguson Ltd., Coventry, by The Standard Motor Company Ltd. Eee 
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exp Nevertheless they have given the 
yovernment public and unequivocal support in both foreign 
policy and defence... . | 


In Holland, too, rearmament has caused no breach inside 
the Labour Party—perhaps because it has no left wing. 
When the Labour Party was formed in 1946 on the model of 
the British, the left wing of the prewar doctrinaire Social 
Democratic Party in the main refused to join it, voting Com- 
munist in the first pastwar elections and abstaining later. So 
far these dissidents have failed to form their own organisa- 
tion, though some of them recently set up a “third com- 
mittee ” whose programme is nearer that of Mr Zilliacus than 
that of Mr Bevan. ; 


Bevanism in Germany 


It mi be xj that Bevanism would rouse the 
loudest echoes in-the German Social Democrat Party, which 
opposes the Adenauer Government not only on the military 
but also on the financial contributions to defence. But for the 
most part the Social Democrat Party’s position is based 
far more on national interests than on Bevanism. The only 
common ground between them is the plea that a defence con- 
tribution may wreck the social and economic stability which 
is needed to prevent Communist penetration. In recent 
weeks, however, Bevanite arguments have helped to mobilise 
trade union, as distinct from Socialist, opposition against the 
rearmament policy of the Adenauer Government. A German 
translation of * One Way Only ” has been widely distributed 
in the German Trade Union Federation (DGB). When the 
Bavarian trade unions on February roth led the way to the 
DGB’s récent withdrawal of support for a German contribu- 
tion, they were fortified by a well et which 
denied that Germany or Western Europe stood in danger of 
attack, and pre ist penetration as a greater 
danger than Soviet aggression. 

Bevanism has, of course, considerable appeal in the 
French Socialist Party—indeed the British resignations 
received more acclaim in France than anywhere else in 
Europe. A vociferous left wing group led by the ex-Trot- 
skyist, M. Marceau Pivert, maintains some contact . with 
British Bevanites, particularly those of ILP origin. But the 
French Socialist Party as a whole has not needed to adopt 
Bevanism, since, like most French parties, it finds no diffi- 
culty in voting for increased armaments while refusing to 
Wetpaint ide them. Many observers 
last year saw M. Jules s defeat in the elections to the 


party executive, like Mr Shinwell’s in Britain, as the penalty, 


of serving as Defence Minister ; but this was only a contri- 
butory factor. 


sea en a et 
sponds to the ideological traditions of Belgian social- 
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democracy. In Italy; too, the left-wing Socialist spiinter 
groups drew new confidence from “ One Way Only.” 

The fact is that, though the rearmament programmes have 
their opponents in most European Socialist Parties, only 
those of Latin extraction use the same sort of arguments as 
Mr Bevan. For the speed and level of rearmament raise no 
question of Socialist principle. Mr Bevan has tried to mak 
his opposition to San Lvetease © sale Oh eae 
by exploiting prejudices about Russia, America, and the 
causes of war which are stronger in Socialist parties than in 
others. But the rhetoric in which he clothes his prejudices 
has little appeal in Northern Europe. 


French Taxes and Benefits 


Tue frequency of French budget crises and the general 
atmosphere of fiscal irresponsibility which has surrounded 
the Fourth Republic have tended to distort two basic facts 
of French social life: The first is that one way or another 
—and admittedly the ways ar¢ sometimes strange—the 
French nation as a whole surrenders almost as much of its 
income through taxation as the British. According to French 
official claims the figures are 38 per cent of the national 
income in the French case and 40 per cent in the British. 
The second fact is that since 1946 France has been building 
up a system of social security and free health services which 
is atleast as comprehensive as any in Western Europe. The 
delusion that the French state handles an insignificant portion 


_ Of the country’s resources has led to this second delusion 


that in France there ate virtually no welfare. services as. they 


, ate understood im Britain. It is impossible to make a fair 


comparison. between the social benefits in two different 
countries. But, for illustration only, there are given overleaf 
the tax obligations and security benefits of three different 
types of employees in Britain and France, earning what are 
roughly comparable salaries for each type of work in each 
country. 

The table does not show that either nationality is better 
off than the other, for the background conditions are unequal. 
In France, food costs more, rents less, clothes are not so 
essential and fuel consumption is lower than in Britain ; 
the average income per head, and hence the general standard 
of living is lower ; and so, in every case, is the basic wage. 
All that is proved is that both British and French families 
tend to receive the same sort of benefits in the same sort of 
quantities from their respective states ; that on the whole 
the French employee earns less from his employer and 
receives more from the state ; and on the whole the English 
employee pays a higher income tax, and a slightly lower 


AUSTRALIA’S DILEMMA 


Trade deficit, import cuts, inflation .’, .The 
latest report by The Economist Intelligence 
Unit describes events in Australia and shows 
how they could concern business people else- 
where. 

The Unit issues quarterly reports on economic 
and business conditions in more than 30 
countries. These reports can be obtained by 
annual subscription, or singly. 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 
42. RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, 5,W.+ 
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contribution to social insurance. In addition, there are 
several unspecified benefits available to the nationals of both 
countries ; children are educated free until they are fifteen ; 
medical treatment is about 90 per cent free ; there are state 
insurance schemes against industrial injuries, other dis- 
abilities, and chronic sickness ; and in both countries, there 
is a system of special assistance to the very poor. Finally, 
there is one important respect in which the benefits for the 
two nationals are different ; in Britain, some revenue is still 
redistributed in the form of food and housing subsidies ; im 
France these have been abolished, and they are omitted from 
the table. Similarly, there are special allowances to the privi- 
leged agricultural population in France, which are also not 
reflected in the table. 


FRENCH AND BRITISH WAGES AND BENEFITS 


| ; ‘ : 
Unskilled Worker | Skilled Worker | Office Executive 
Three Children | Three Children One Child 
(Wife not Working! Wife not Working Wife not Working 
ee 


Monthly Figures peer et ete ee os 
British French! British French | British French 
"000 | 000 "000 











Ce francs | ff francs £ francs 
i | 
} ; i 
Wage or Sdlary............+. 32°56 «=. 20-0 | 62-0. 32-0 | 83-3. 70-8 
WUE AOE oo 5s ce ccd eta] oat . |; a, ae 3:3 
Social Security contributions... | 1-2 1-2 + 43-2 1-9 1-2 2-0 
Nut INCOME. 55 ...06.0 05008 | $1-3 18-8 50-5 30-1 €9-5 65-5 
Family allowances .......... i 35 4-4} 3-5 14-4 | “ 
Single wage allowances* ...... 9-0 4 9-0 | 1-8 
Old Age pension claimed at :— | | 
60 Carp omsecevitebeseeseues } one 4 8 aoe 7:4 eee }i4-0 
BE ia Fecoks fc de caesenseee tae 9-2 31-7 4:5 | 2-7 
Unemployment ©............ 1 13-5 7-5 13-5 75 12-5 7°8 
Widow's allowance .......... } 97 9-7 la 8:7 ee 
Siek leave :-— i i 
First month .............: } 33-5 9-0 13-5 14-4 12:5 15-3 
First two months ......... | (27-1) 22-4) | BID). (55-9) | (24-9 432-8) 
Ovurricut Pay wents :— i 
Maternity grants and allow- } i 
ances for al] children .... | 24-0-82t 230-4 |24-0-82-2 288-0 | 8-0-27-4 107-7 
Death grant (for one adult) .. | 20-0 60-0 |- 20-0 $6:-0 | BB-0 162-0 


; 
Since {i= 1,000 francs (approximately) the two sets of figures can be compared directly. 
The British figures are on the new rates proposed-in the fast budget. 


* Paid where only one person is earning. in.a fatnily which imeludes dependents. 


t Varying aceording to whether the woman is working or not. In France, it makes no 
difference. 


If the two schemes cover approximately the same ground, 
they are essentially ‘different: in method- and ‘approach. 
France is proved to be a welfare state to much the same 
degree as Britain, but the money for its welfare is raised 
and distributed-.on utterly different principles. To take 
taxation first: of the total sum which passes through the 
French budget, only 29 per cent is raised by a direct tax 
on personal of company Incomes ; 10 per cent comes from 
state properties, and 61 per cent from indirect taxes on con- 
sumption and imports. Of the direct taxes, practically ail 
are paid by employers on behalf of themselves and their 
employees. In-addition, the employer has to pay the state 
something like 29 per cent on his basic wages bill in respect 
of social. security contributions which are not included in 
the budget. 

Benefits as well as taxation in France have their own 
idiosyncrasiés. ‘ Contrary to general belief, the French system 
is based-on a comparatively ‘small basic wage packet, and 
comparatively large allowances from the state. With three 
children, the regular allowances are 60 per cent of the basic 
wage. Sick or- healthy, employed or idle, the French 
famille nombreusehas a fairly solid guarantee against 
starvation before it starts claiming sickness or unemployment 
benefits. It is, in fact, startlingly profitable to have children 
in France, with results that speak for themselves in statistics. 
in the years immediately before the last war, deaths, on a 
yearly average, were 20,000 more than births. Since 1946, 
births have exceeded deaths by more than 312,000 on a 
yearly average. The accompanying table clearly shows how 
the office executive earning 850,000 francs a year loses 
ground by having only one child to the industrial worker’s 
three. In comparison, the English are giveri half-hearted 
encouragement, though, as his food is cheaper, the additional 
cost of each child is probably less than in France. 





Finally, there is a i ee about 
the French welfare system ‘which is entirely absent from the 
British. Within certain limits, the mote a Frenchman earns 
the more he receives from the state. Up to 408,000 francs a 
year (34,000 francs a month), certain benefits are calculated 
on a percentage of the man’s ee old age 
pensions, sick leave and maternity allowances and death 
grants. Beyond that figure, the benefit does net increase 
with the income. But below it (and it is.not as low in 
France as it would be in Britain) the French state actually 
connives at making the rich richer and the poor poorer. A 
degree of incentive remains cheek by jowl with a system of 
security and social welfare. 

* Nobody could argue that the French system in genera! 
is better than the British. In practice, it certainly does not 
work ‘so well. But it does appear from: this analysis that 
France as a whole is not grossly under-taxed. The incidence 
of taxation is such that French entrepreneurs’ are, at least 
in theory, quite heavily taxed when their payments on behalf 
of their labour force are taken into account; the French 
employee is, since the war, well cared for by the state ; and 
the French government has devised a system of welfare 
which is not without advantages over the British counterpart. 
Like many things in France, it is more difficult to administer 
and less stifling ir its effect. There is plenty of scope and 
every need to improve the extent to which taxes are paid ; 
but the basis on which they are assessed, and the tota! 
burden, is not so uniformly i uate as is sometimes 
believed. France is by no means backward in its social 
services and it is not entirely backsliding in paying for them. 


Chops in the Sky 


[FROM OUR WELLINGTON CORRESPONDENT] 


THERE is a danger that the publicity given ‘to recent agree- 
ments between New Zealand and the United Kingdom may 
arouse some premature and over-optimistic hopes about the 
extent to which New Zealand is likely to increasé its meat 
exports to Britain in the immediate future. Setting aside, 
for the moment, materialistic considerations of price and 
terms of trade, there is unquestionably a great deal of 
goodwill towards Britain in New Zealand and a general 
desire, by no means confined to politicians, that if New 
Zealand can help Britain to improve its meat ration, it should 
do so. But it is doubtful whether good will and agreemeni: 
will be enough unless they are reinforced by practical pro- 
posals which will first induce and make if possible for New 
Zealand’s farmers to rear more store cattle, sheep and lambs, 


and then facilitate the preparation and shipment of this 
extra meat to Britain. | 


Britain, having given New Zealand an approximate 15 per 
cent increase in the current season’s meat slices” and 
followed this up with a guarantee that it will accept all the 
meat New Zealand can send for the next fifteen years, may 
well feel that it has done its part, for the time being, @t 
least. Unfortunately for British purposes, however, the 
New Zealand Government has decided that it is not prac- 
ticable to pay out the whole of this increase to the farmers 
this season, nor has it been able to give any guarantee that 
it will be paid out next year unless some acceptable formu!a 
can be devised. There are various reasons for this decision, 
but the chief of them is the undoubted difficulty in revising 
the fixed schedule of prices established at the beginning cf 
the season last October 1st and of making retrospective 
payments to thousands of farmers.who had sold their stock 
before the London meat price negotiations were concluded. 
Mr Holland is also bound to be concerned with the effect of a 
15 per cent rise in export prices upon retail meat prices 
New Zealand, particularly when the NZ Federation of 
Labour is waiting to make a fresh application for a genezél 
rise in wages based upon increased living costs, 
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In the meantime the undistributed balance—which may 
amount to anything from {1,750,000 to {2,500,000 for the 
whole season—will be: paid into what is known as the meat 
industry reserve account. This was originally set up by the 
Labour Government as a bolster for price stabilisation, and 
now amounts to over £37 million.. The Prime Minister, 


Mr Holland, like his predecessor, Mr Fraser, has givert 


several assurances that the money in this reserve belongs 
to the New Zealand farmers, but these assurances ate carry- 
ing less weight in view of the inability of the farmers to use 
it. Most of the funds are held in long-term stocks in London 
and, taken in conjunction with the dairy industry reserve 
account (now over £23 million), represent a large and accu- 
mulating indebtedness to New Zealand’s primary producers. 
The New Zealand federated farmers’ organisation which, 
under one umbrella, represents most of the producing 
organisations, has urged that the size of these reserves should 
be reduced and that the possibility of vesting their effective 
control, as well as their titular ownership, in the producers, 
should be considered. The effect of such a transfer and dis- 
persal of funds upon New Zealand’s overseas reserves creatts 
difficult problems for the government and, somewhat under- 
standably, Mr Holland has pushed the idea away from him— 
but only for the moment. 


Reviving Chilled Beef Industry 


The further United Kingdom-New Zealand agreement 
for an “ experimental ” revival of New Zealand’s chilled beef 
export trade has also been played up rather beyond its imme- 
diate merits. There is no prospect of New Zealand resuming 
shipments of chilled beef to Britain on the substantial scale 
existing before the war (when they represented 60 per cent 
of New Zealand’s export meat trade) unless and until it can 
reorganise its railway and wharf services, obtain ships 
equipped with “chiller” compartments and reorganise its 
refrigeration industry to prepare large quantities of chilled 
instead of frozen meat. Experimental shipments will not 
be difficult because they will involve only small quantities, 
but for seme time to come the British people should not 
be encouraged to expect anything more. The immediate 
obstacles to be overcome are the shortage of refrigerated 
railway wagons sufficiently well insulated to carry chilled 
meat and the difficulties in the way of the prompt loading 
and despatch of overseas vessels from New Zealand ports. 
Even at the present time, when only frozen meat is being 
handled, there is very serious congestion and delay in 
despatching meat ships from both Auckland and Welling- 
ton. With chi meat a strict timetable must be kept 
and, in the case of New Zealand, the period between the 
killing of the animal and the distribution of its meat_in 
Britain cannot exceed fifty days, of which thirty to thirty-five 
will be taken up by the voyage. If the meat is not distributed 
within this period, it must either be frozen—in which case 
it loses its “chiller” premium—or it is likely to be con- 
demned. It is nearly twenty-five years since New Zealand 
abandoned. the chilled meat trade with Britain and it cannot 
quickly be resumed, even if the premium of {23 a ton offered 
by the United Kingdom is a sufficient inducement to the 
various interests concerned to reorganise the trade. . 


The general prospects for any substantial increase in New 
Zealand’s export meat production are governed by several 
considerations. First, there is the extra capital, equipment 
and labour necessary to bring in further areas of marginal 
land. This is only now being investigated and results can- 
not be expected too quickly. y, there is the shortage 
of sulphur and its effect upon artificial fertiliser production, 
Laden Pan al: tear ow of gr na Sec 
supplies of imported sulphur (which is likely to be extremely 
difficult), or 77 the establishment of new plants for the 


passage A ay’ mo manures by non-sulphur burning 
poce: ich will be expensive in money and electric 
ower and cannot be achieved quickly. Thirdly, there is the 


Piet % 
be ee 
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ingly high cost of mechanisation as a substitute for labour. 


Fourthly, there is New Zealand’s own i sing meat Con- 
aes a On export 
' surpluses. rie 

None of these problems are insuperable, but the solution 
New Zealand discussions about meat in London was that 
the British Minister of Food, or someone equally responsible, 
should. visit New Zealand as soon as 


le t0 discuss and 





explaining New Zealand’s production problems because at 
these discussions it is always assumed that the seller has 
an axe to grind: ; 


Belgium Looks East Again 
" [BY A CORRESPONDENT] — 


Tue new Belgian Ambassador to Moscow, M. Wauters, is 
going to his post with every intention of trying to i 
Belgian trade with Russia as much as possible. i 
he has the keen suppott both of his fellow Socialists 
in Brussels and of Belgian business men. But there can be 
little chance of his succeeding without raising i 

form some of the problems which have already given the 
American officials administering the Battle 

cause for worry. Since it came into force in January, 
considerable efforts have been made to reach agreement 
between the United States, Canada and the European 
countries receiving American aid, on details of the extent 
and type of East-West trade now permissible without 
endangering the flow of dollars. Belgium is in a stronger 
position than most of its neighbours, in that it is not as 
dependent on American aid as they are. But nor is the 
Belgian economy as dependent, for instance, as the British 
on supplies of raw materials from beyond the iron curtain. 
While M. Wauters can therefore expect a freer hand than 
some of his other western colleagues in Moscow, any marked 
success of his efforts would unnecessarily prejudice the now 
agreed aims and interests of the western powers. 

The Belgians, nevertheless, argue their case firmly. Some 
even go so far as to claim that, while present rearmament 
aims can only be achieved by fully maintaining the volume 
of external trade, a higher proportion of exports must be 
directed to the Russians, who pay in gold. M. Wauters’ 
attitude has received the tacit blessing of the Belgian govern- 
ment and he is by no means just an idle talker. A few days 
before his departure for Moscow, the Belgian Socialist party 
submitted to the Socialist International a paper on balance 
of payments protien in which it said that one of the three 
factors in a long-term solution is “a reconversion of trade 
aimed at the expansion of commercial relations between 
Western and Eastern Europe.” Moreover, one of the last 
functions he attended ‘before leaving Brussels was 
a meeting of the National Committee for the Study of Trade 
with Eastern Europe. Before a gathering which included 
the whole of the Russian diplomatic and commercial missions 
in Belgium, many leading Belgian industrialists and bankers 
and the heads of the government departments of Foreign 
Affairs, External Trade, and Finance, he spoke of pouring 

oil in-the gearbox” and of his ambition to “increase the 
volume of trade between Belgium and the USSR. 


More Trade with Finland 


Behind this new approach stand two interesting i facts : 
that Russian-Belgian trade has declined in the last two years, 
but that Belgian exports to Russian satellite countries and to 
Finland have risen There was, for example, a drop 





_ of 60 million francs in the value of Belgian deliveries of iron 


and steel to Russia in the first eleven months of 1951, but an 


- Ms 
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Thousands _ of 


which carried Oerlikon guns on merchant ships 


rusty mountings 


in World War ll have been cleaned and recon- 
ditioned by two Simon companies, Metal Laundries 
and Thomas Adshead. This has been done at a 
tenth of replacement cost, owing mainly to the 
special de-rusting process operated by Metal 
Laundries. Similar work has been carried out 
on thousands of large bomb casings. 

These, like all aspects of rearmament, are 
melancholy tasks, but as they have got to be done 
they must be done as efficiently and cheaply as 
possible. 
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increase during the same period of nearly 90 million francs 
in supplies of these commodities to Czechoslovakia. Ship- 
ments of copper and other metals to Russia were cut down 
by about 162 million francs, but a new item appeared, “ naval 
and aviation goods,” to the value of 246 million francs. In 
1951, through considerable boosting of purchases in Belgium, 


Finleid had run into a severe deficit in its balance of pay- ~ 


ments, and this.threatened the conclusion of the new _ixade 
agreement. It has just been learned, however, that,a “con- 
siderable effort” by the Finns has produced a solution and 
that quotas for 1952 will be increased all round. This is 
particularly significant in view of the fact that Finnish sales 
to Russia have also more than doubled during 1951, both 
under the commercial agreement.and in reparations. 

sales to Finland had reached 1,574 million francs last 
year, compared with 635 million francs the year before. 
Iron and steel supplies moved from 222.9 million francs to 
789.4 million, zinc from 28.3 million to 76.1 million, mineral 
oil, petrol and lubricating oils from 23.4 million to 111.5 
million, and boiler plants and machinery doubled in value. 
In fact, the total value of Belgian sales to the Communist 
world and Finland is nearly back at that of 1949: exports 
worth 4,813.5 million francs in 1949 compared with 4,598 
million francs in 1951, the only qualification being that 
between the two dates the Belgian franc was devalued by 
12.5 per cent. 


Cominform Gymnastics 


Up to last week, fulmination against Anglo-American plans 
for the rearmament of Western Germany was one of the 
staple lines for Communist leaders and commentators. When, 
therefore, the Russians announced their new plan for a 
unified Germany equipped with its own national defence 
forces, they needed all their practice in mental gymnastics to 
put a good face on this Soviet change of policy. The Russians 
themselves have very much played down the military aspects 
of their proposals. A Pravda leader of March 12th, which 
commented on the Note, did not, as broadcast, mention the 
military clauses. For the first few days, at any rate, after 
the official announcement Moscow radio does not seem to 
have so much as mentioned the proposed German “ national” 
army in its broadcasts to Eastern Europe. It preferred to 
concentrate on eulogies of the generous and enlightened 
attitude of the Soviet Union. 


Most Polish and Czech commentators, however, grasped 
the nettle of Soviet-sponsored German rearmament more 
firmly, although without doubt they -must have been both 
shocked and humiliated by the Russians’ failure to consult 
them beforehand. (If they had been honoured with Stalin’s 
confidence the fact would certainly have been noisily pub- 
lished.) They managed to reach the satisfactory conclusion 
that the Soviet proposals would give their respective 
countries far more security than they enjoy at present. All 
Polish comment aimed at removing the fears of German 
revisionism which had been so sedulously fostered, when 
plans for open German rearmament were a monopoly of the 
western powers. The Polish paper Trybunu Ludu pointed 
out that the proposed withdrawal of all occupation forces 
within a year of the signature of the peace treaty will remove 
the numerous “ Atlantic ” divisions which form the “ advance 
guard of aggression” in Western Germany ; and that the 
Soviet proposals will eliminate for ever the possibility of a 
resurrection of a neo-Nazi Wehrmacht, of a Drang nach osten 
and of the use of Western Germany as a base for aggression 
by the western ‘imperialists. Another Polish commentator 
said : 

The Soviet proposal firmly resists the resurrection of 
German aggressiveness and militarism, which are both instru- 
ments for preparing a fresh war. To the democratic and 
peaceful German state of the future, which will not anywhere 
furnish bases for the imperialists, it offers armed forces on the 
scale befitting a sover¢ign state. 
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The Oder-Neisse Line 


Both Polish and Czech commentators naturally emphasise 
the Soviet suggestion that Germany’s frontiers should remain 


| as agreed at Potsdam, although un no doubt privately 
regretted that the Soviet Note laid so little J 


little emphasis on the 
frontier status quo, and the comment fro1 Moscow has held 
aloof from discussing the exact territorial provisions of the 






_ proposed peace treaty. A Czech commentator said: 


We know what a danger the Henleinist and vengeance 
campaign in Western Germany against the Polish 
Oder-Neisse frontier and against Czechoslovakia’s integrity 
constitutes. Hence, also, we realise how much the Sovic: 
Note means fot our’ security and thet @f the world, and for 
world peace. 


The Polish youth paper, Sztander™ Mlodych (Banner of 
Youth), which, like the rest of the Polish press, printed the 
full text of the Russian Note, bravely dressed up the frontic: 
clause in leaded type. But the and 
scant wording of this clause. must have been clear to every 
Polish reader.’ pce no sp aan .. 
Neisse: line, nor to lish- pact at 
Gorlitz in June, 1950, which pdelged: Geepat: acceptance of 
the “frontier of peace.” 





Western Communists were. taken aback by the 
Soviet move. In Britain, the’ ‘worker, after printing 
the text of the Note, conteand felt Wid # degpeteh fron 





its Moscow correspondent which -was la based on the 
Pravda leader of Match 12th: It waited a whole week before 
it ventured on any editorial comment. This draws a com- 
parison between American and Russian policy towards Ger- 
many. The Americans are concerned solely with rearming 
the West Germans as quickly as possible so that they can 
help in an attack on the Soviet Union “in the next few 
years.” The Russians are concerned only with creating “a 
peaceful Germany that will not be a pawn of any group of 
powers.” 


The French sympathisers with Moscow were particularly 
discomfited. Just before the Russian Note was published, 
a group of Frenchmen closely connected with the “ peace 
movement ” sent a letter to the French President urging that 
the French Government should declare its opposition to 
German, rearmament “in any form or under any pretext.” 
The French Communist paper, Humanité, plunged into 
print at once with what was an attempt to bury its 
former principles respectably and ¢ . It stoutly main- 
tained that there was all the difference in the world between 
the rearmament of a part of Prep which was thirsting 
for revenge and a member of an aggressive coalition, and 
the authorisation to be given to a united, democratic, peace- 
ful Germany to raise a “national army,” which was an 

“unquestionable attribute of sovereignty.” The French 
Communist leader, M. Duclos, consoled his followers in a 
speech at Romainville, by pointing out that the nature of 
the proposed German army would be strictly regulated and 
controlled in the peace treaty ; and that France as a signatory 
of that treaty would be able to make sure that the army was 
restricted to a purely defensive role. 


In Eastern Germany the Communists have striven to 
remove any hopes their countrymen may still nourish con- 
cerning the return of their lost eastern territories. They 
have emphasised that the Oder-Neisse frontiér is a “ frontiet 
of peace” which “cannot be abolished in peace or war.” 
They have also been at pains to show that Stalin’s 





, 
for a German army does not indicate any any change of pois 
To prove this point, Herr Grotewohl q 
passage from a speech oe 
The task is not to destroy ail of military power in 


Germany ; for anyone with toectliperice will realise that 
this is as impossible in the case of ft as in the case of 
Russia, as well as inadvisable from the victor’s point 
of view. But to destroy the Hitlerite army is both possible 
and necessary. 
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Elevating Bank Rate 


eee thoughts about Mr Butler’s budget have not 
\) led to any perceptibly different conclusions from 
those evoked by first thoughts, set out here last week. 
But one conclusion emerges with ever-increasing sharp- 
mess. Monetary policy appears as the central figure in 
the whole performance, and the part-it may have to play, 
perhaps is intended to play, looms steadily larger. It is 
certainly an incomparably bigger part than anyone out- 
side the official circle expected to see, and much bigger, 
too, than the Chancellor himself was envisaging when 
the first moves towards monetary orthodoxy were made 
last November. 


Mr Butler then said that he did not believe that “in 
present circumstances monetary policy by itself can have 
decisive results”; that there was no need for any 
“ dramatic process” ; and that he was making a “ clear 
change of emphasis” because he could not afford to 
neglect any measure that might help him in his task. 
The impression given—at least to those who judged from 
what the Chancellor said rather than by any conviction 
of their own about the potency of even a “change of 
emphasis ”"—was that monetary pressures would prove 
to be a relatively minor adjunct to the government's 
other measures when these had been worked out. Now 
the Chancellor has moved from changing emphasis to 
dramatic process ; he describes the increase in Bank rate 
to 4 per cent as his chosen “ decisive action ” to impress 
overseas opinion with Britain’s determination. But this 
elevation of Bank rate to first place among the psycho- 
logical measures directed outwards is not the limit of 
its promotion. It also stands in lonely eminence among 
the measures directed inwards. 


The budget debate has not contributed much to the 
previously available information—unusually sparse this 
year—about the technical structure of the budget or 
about the government’s intentions in monetary policy. 
On neither theme has it produced any notably effective 
criticism from the Labour standpoint—as distinct from 
the criticism that arises from doubts, which are to be 
found among informed observers in all parties, about the 
wisdem of unexpectedly soft budgeting. One criticism 
voiced by several Labour spokesmen was, however, 
clearly well founded. This budget, as such, is a budget 
of income redistribution, not one that is demonstrably 
addressed to the problems of 1952. The Chancellor 
is fully entitled to retort that his “incentive” reliefs 
and his move towards realism in prices go to the heart 
of the fundamental problem—in so far as their beneficial 
effects are not neutralised by the disincentives of the 
new levy on profits and the cuts in the supply of physical 
capital for industry. But he cannot reasonably claim that 
any of his budgetary proposals, except perhaps the 
increase in the petrol duty, will have any perceptible 
effect upon the external balance of payments until after 
the end of the first.critical period to which Britain’s 


plans are now geared—the second half of this calenda: 
year. These plans depend upon physical cuts én impor:s 
and efforts to expand exports by diverting capital good; 
from home industry ; and neither objective, again excep:- 
ing the petrol duty, will be directly promoted by an, 
of the budgetary proposals—nor, even, will last January s 
project, of which little has since been heard, to divert 


£70 million of durable goods from domestic consumers. 


A budget that seeks to maintain consumption, and 
i no differential taxation of such goods, cannot 
be of any help here. 

* 


In short, except to the extent that physical measures 
and exhortation may play a part (they never played any 
very effective part in the hands of the Labour Govern- 
ment), the whole task of achieving the hoped-for diver- 
sion of capital goods and durable consumables from the 
home market has been handed over by the Chancellor 
to monetary policy. Moreover, policy has not 
only to do in this sphere what budgetary policy refrains 
from doing ; it has also to underpin the budget itself. 
Mr Butler’s conclusion that consumption need not, be 
cut does not derive from any budgetary action he has 
taken, but rests primarily on the assumption the stocks 
of imported goods will be run down by £150 million and 
that other civil investment will be cut, on balance, by 
£100 million. Most of the first cut will, no doubt, be 
ensured automatically by the running-down of the 
government's own stocks, but the non-recurring disinfla- 
tionary relief from this would be diminished if other 
stocks rose. More important than this consideration is 
the fact that, if additional exports of £50 million are to 
be achieved, the diversion of plant and equipment from 
civil investment will certainly have to be much larger than 
the assumed net reduction of £100 million in civil invest- 
ment in home-produced goods. The government is in 
effect assuming that the physical volume of exports of 
these vital supplies will expand not merely by £50 million 
but in addition by an amount sufficient to make good 
the loss of exports of consumer goods yesulting from the 
import cuts made by sterling area countries. The 
assumption that civil investment in home-produced 
goods will fall by £100 million therefore seems to postu- 
late a cut of a much bigger amount in essential invest- 
ment, but one that will be partially offset, in the purely 
statistical reckoning of “ investment,” by an accumuls- 
tion of unsaleable stocks of consumer goods. 


: The task of achieving these large “ gross” cuts in 
outlay. i 
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the authorities have in reserve if the assumptions that 
underlie the budget prove to have been too optimistic 
to prevent an excess of total home from attract- 
ing resources away from civil investment into domestic 
consumption. If consumption were to rise, or if the 
increase in production or the improvement in the terms 
of trade and invisible exports proves to be smaller than 
the Chancellor assumes, civil investment will need to be 
cut still further—with monetary policy again as the 
means of ensuring the increased cutting. Mr Butler is 
presumably satisfied that there is no danger of any such 
inflationary excess of demand. The deeper concern he 
has revealed this week for the difficulties of some con- 
sumer goods industries shows that he expects recession 
of demand in such directions to do the disinflationary 
work that would otherwise need to be done by the 
budget. But, without prejudging this question of the 
“danger of deflation,” it is clear that any domestic 
recession of this kind could not of itself quickly ease the 
task of closing the external gap. An inflated demand for 
capital goods could menace the balance of payments 
at the same time as certain consumer goods industries 
were experiencing deflation. Continuance of a tough 
monetary policy would be needed to check the former 
at the very moment that symptoms of slack elsewhere 
in the economy might seem to be arguing for a more 
gentle policy. And if the gold reserves do not show from 
quarter to quarter the recovery upon which the Chan- 
cellor counts, a still tighter money policy may be the only 
way of preventing a dangerous reversal of the incipient 
revival of confidence in sterling. 


* 


For all these reasons, the part that monetary policy 
has to play is a crucial one. But it is clear, in any case, 
that Mr Butler’s faith in its efficacy: must now be much 
greater than it seemed when he first resorted to it. That 
in itself enhances its value, and strengthens the chance 
that it may be equal to the high responsibility 
unexpectedly thrown upon it. Orthodox monetary 
weapons wielded without conviction quickly lose much 
of their effectiveness, chiefly because a substantial part 
of the restraint they induce generally arises from the 
threat to lenders that they may be used still more 
vigorously. In the first four months after the first move 
towards orthodoxy, there was no certainty that the policy 
was rooted in any real faith. The Chancellor’s explana- 
tion of it, and the fact that the measures were carefully 
devised to secure the biggest result at the minimum cost 
in terms of the Treasury bill rate, both seemed to imply 
that only limited objectives and limited techniques were 
in view. The recourse to the old unsatisfactory expedient 
of the “directive” on bank lending policy and 
the entirely novel request to the banks to raise their 
charges for loans pointed in the same direction, creating 
the impression that orthodoxy might be fettered by an 
undue solicitude for the Treasury’s borrowing costs, and 
perhaps even by fear of left-wing criticism. Finally, the 
arbitrarily wide spread that the authorities were trying 
to ensure—and, over a considerable part of the borrow- 
ing field, did ensure—between the central structure of 
rates and the rates charged by the banks for advances 


left room for other lenders to accept business that the. 


banks were turning down. 
The ‘significance of the sudden increase in Bank rate, 
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therefore, does not lie only, and perhaps not mainly, in 
the fact that 14 per cent is a “ crisis” move ; it lies also 
in its demonstration that the suspected inhibitions either 
never did exist, or have now been shaken off, as well as 
in the fact that at least the worst anomalies ih the rate 
structure should now begin to disappear. It is significant, 
too, that this dramatic step—which has administered 2 
violent shock to the banks and the money market, chiefly 
because of its severe impact upon the short bond market 
—-was taken at a time when all the evidence showed the 
more limited policy to be exerting strong effects. As a 
note on page 754 records, the whole of the net rise in 
advances in the three months since last November 
was attributable simply to the fast-rising demands of the 
nationalised public utilities. This success of monetary 
policy, instead of being treated as an indication that no 
further toughening was needed, has apparently led the 
authorities to conclude that it can safely be entrusted 
with a much bigger task than was fermerly intended. 

Tt has been said in some quarters that this latest move, 
unlike the initial measures, will not exert much “ quanti- 
tative ” effect, because it does not of itself further tighten 
the banks’ liquidity ratios ; the impression is thereby 
conveyed that it will be less potent than might appear 
at first glance. This overlooks the fact, however, that 
the strength of the weapon of pressure on bank liquidity 
depends, first, on the firmness of the threat that it will 
be used fearlessly, in conjunction with other orthodox 
weapons, if need arises ; and, secondly, upon the extent 
of the loss the banks will suffer if it is used. In both 
respects, the hands of the authorities are now seen to 
be much stronger than they looked a fortnight ago. 
Moreover, the technical limits to the use of this weapon 
are wider than they were at first expected to be. The 
fact that there is prospectively an “ overall” surplus on 
the Exchequer accounts should mean that the Govern- 
ment can this year avoid making any net new sales of 
bills to the banking system without having to turn to the 
gilt-edged market instead—unless the external balance of 
payments actually develops a surplus. The strengthen- 
ing of the technical position in these ways will certainly 
ensure a continued, and perhaps a more pronounced, 
toughness in the attitude of the banks towards borrowers. 
But beyond this is the even more important fact that 
the costs of borrowing are now rising to levels that should 
be a marked discouragement to marginal expenditures 
by businesses on fixed assets as well as on stocks, and 
by those individuals who are able to live on their capital. 

The combined effects of the dual process of restraint 
by the banks and direct discouragement by higher 
interest rates could be very marked, especially when the 
secondary repercussions on the whole level of demand 
develop fully. It should not be supposed, however, that 
the monetary weapon, if thus firmly used, is likely to 
do more than ensure the capital cuts upon which Mr 
Butler’s planning for this year rests. If it is to be 
employed for the more vital, ultimate purpose of redress- 
ing the fundamental disequilibrium that compels the 
national economy to draw upon capital, it will have te 
cut consumption as well. And it will not do that, to 
any perceptible extent, unless the credit screw is allowed 
to press upon the industries that are, or will be, in a 
position to release labour for more essential work. This 
is the ultimate question in economic policy. But Mr 
Butler’s concern about the industries now coming under 
fire does not suggest that monetary policy will be allowed 
to answer it. 
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Cuts in Sterling Trade — 


HE size of the Australian import cuts and their effect 
on British exports were a painful surprise and 
caused as much bewilderment to the British as to the 
Australian public. At their meeting in London two 


months ago, the Commonwealth Finance Ministers sub- 


scribed to the broad principle that countries should live 
within their means. The cuts have upset those who 
fondly supposed that there were no limits to sterling 
trade, and also those who have blithely ignored the fact 
that Australia had been living so far beyond its sterling 
means that its imports from Britain would have to be 
reduced. But among the most astute British exporters, 
few can have dreamt that British goods would be reduced 
30 drastically as thé Australian announcement suggests. 
New Zealand and South Africa have also been obliged 
to reduce their imports, though less drastically. So the 
first task of the leading members of the sterling area 
is, apparently, to balance their paynvnts accounts by 
reducing the total volume of their mutual trade—a policy 
that would certainly be nonsensical save as a drastic and 
temporary expedient. This chain reaction of import cuts, 
started last November by Britain and now extending far 
beyond the sterling area, poses two questions : First, 
whether these cuts are unavoidable ; and, secondly, what 
effects they may have on British production and exports. 
Australia’s imports have lately been running at an 
annual rate of {Ar,100 million. They fell sharply in 
December, when the new monetary policy introduced by 
the Australian Government last autumn seemed to be 
taking effect, only to reach record heights in January 
and February. Exports for the current year are esti- 
mated at {A660 million, leaving a visible deficit of 
£A440 million, and a total deficit of £A6o0o0 million. 
This gap measures the order of the cuts that have to 
be made ; whatever may happen to the invisible deficit 
next year, there seems little chance of a major expansion 
in Australian exports. The Australian Government has 
divided imports into three categories. The first includes 
certain types of equipment and raw materials for 
industrial use ; these have been cut to 60 per cent of 
the 1950-51 level. The second categofy covers con- 
sumer goods ; these come mainly from Britain and have 
been cut to 20 per cent of the 1950-51 level. The 
third category consists of “capital development goods,” 
including textile machinery, agricultural tractors and tin- 
plate ; these items are to be subject to “ administrative 
control,” which will decide import applications on their 
merits, No exact measure of the impact of the cuts in 
each category can be made ; they are based on 1950-51 
imports, but these have been greatly exceeeded in 
1951-52. A rough calculation indicates a saving of 
£ A300 million on first category items, and {A200 million 
on the second list; a further £A1oo million will pre- 
sumably have to come from the third category. 


Britain supplies about a half of Australia’s total 
imports ; it supplies nearly all the consumer goods in 
the second category-—as can be seen from Table I—and 
a large proportion of industrial items in the first category. 
In all, Britain could lose as much as £250 million of its 
trade with Australia, for some of the restrictions, although 
equivalent to an 80 per cent reduction compared with 


1950-51, May, in, fact, represent a 90 per cent reduction 
in eee of current shipments, since Australian imports 
this year have been 50 per cent higher than in 1950-51. 
Australia is apparently unable to carry out an immediate 
pruning of its current dollar imports on the ground tha’ 
licences for such imports run for twelve months ; it ha; 
also obtained one dollar loan from the International Bank 
and hopes to get another. But the severity of the cuts 
on those goods that come ‘almost entirely from Britain 
remains surprising. On present reckoning, this country 
could lose £70 million of its Australian busines: 
in motor cars, £85 million in textiles, £55 million in 
consumer goods and {£40 million in other goods. 


* 


-New Zealand’s difficulties are not so acute. Its total 
deficit for 1952, based on last year’s trends, may reach 
£43 million, of which £40 million would arise from 
visible trade. For the twelve months beginning next 
June, New Zealand aims at a surplus of £25 million 
with the non-sterling area. Imports from the United 
States, Japan and other countries are to be cut, but motor 
cars are the only goods from the sterling area and Western 
Europe that will be subject to licensing, and even on 
these no specific quota will be imposed ; general restric- 
tions on credit and other monetary measures are expected 
to be sufficient to curb imports from these sources. The 
demand for vehicles is already largely sati and stocks 
of consumer goods are heavy. In all, New Zealand 
imports are expected to decline by about 
of which £30 million will be borne by the sterling area 
and Western Europe. : 
vehicles and textiles. This country supplies more than 
60 per cent of New Zealand imports ; the most important 
items are textiles and vehicles, which together account 
for between 40 and 50 per cent of the total. The effect 
of the New Zealand cuts on British exports will depend 
so largely on the degree of disinflation inside the 
dominion that it is difficult to guess. The total is not 
expected to exceed {20 million, of which about a half 
might be borne by textiles. 3 

South Africa is aiming to cut its import bill by £70 
million. Its total deficit in 1951 was about £55 million. 
It had a trade deficit (after allowing for net output of 
gold) of about £55 million and its invisible deficit of £63 
million was offset by an equivalent inflow of capital. The 
impact of the South African cuts is even more difficul' 
to assess than for the other two dominions, for the basic 
year is 1948 and the percentage cut gives only a broad 
indication of what importers can expect. A rough esti- 
mate of the effect compared with last year’s supplies in- 
divates that finished consumer goods will be reduced by 
approximately a third, and raw materials, semi-manu- 
factures, and capital goods by 25 per cent. The cuts 
will be beavier on. goods frose the delle mea than 00 
supplies from Britain or Western Europe. Some 

exports, including textiles and 
factures ”’ in South Africa because they have to be pro- 
cessed after importation before they can be sold. South 
Africa’s stocks of consumer goods, and particularly of 
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The Royal Bank of Scotland was incorporated 
by Royal Charier in 1727. Retaining its & 
Scottish character and traditions, its influence, = 
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> The Head Office is in Edinburgh ; the Royal 
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Here the famous Witwatersrand gold- 
field alone has produced, in less than 
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of fine gold worth approximately 
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(incorporated in Canada in 1865 by Act of Pariiament 
as a Limited Company) 
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Bankers in South Africa to the United Kingdom Government. Bankers to the 
Governments of Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Tanganyika. 


Capital Authorised and Subscribed - £10,000,000 
Capital Paid-up - - - - = £5,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - - = = 5,000,000 


i0 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET and 
77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


LONDON WALL Branch — 63 London Wall, €.C.2. 
WEST END Branch—9 Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
NEW YORK Agency — 67 Wall Street. 
HAMBURG Agency — Speersort, 6. 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, 
SOUTH-WEST AFRICA, SOUTHERN AND NORTHERN 
RHODESIA, NYASALAND, KENYA, UGANDA, TANGANYIKA: 

ZANZIBAR AND PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA. 


Banking Business of every description transacted 
at all Branches and Agencies. 
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But anyone familiar with ceramics would 
know that it is a piece of world-famed 
Delhi blue pottery. 
ie Through years of specialized study, the 
, H ceramics expert has attained a high 
degree of skill and discernment 
se BY in his particular sphere and this 
i is also true of the National 
Bank of India and its un- 
rivalled knowledge of eastern 
trading. Asa result of many 
F years of continuous experience 
the National Bank of India can 
now provide much information 
. vital to the success of modern trading 
ee ventures. Your enquiries will be welcome 
- at the Head Office or at any of the Bank’s branches, 





NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 





Branches in: INpiA, os CEYLON, BURMA; KENYA, 
UGANDA, TANGANYIKA, ZANZIBAR, and ADEN. Bankers to the 
Government in ADEN, KENYA COLONY, ZANZIBAR and UGANDA, 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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Seek new markets in Canada for your products! 
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International Trade Fair. 
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Government Exhibition Commission, 


Canada House, London, 
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textiles, are high. But the Union hopes to derive some 
benefit from the Australian import cuts ; in the past 
year, it has been compelled to buy goods from the United 


States and other countries rather than from Britain 
because British delivery dates were too far ahead. The 
partial closing of the Australian market is expected to 
accelerate delivery dates so that to some extent South 
African buyers may be to British exports. 

saving of £1§ million is expected on consumer goods, 
{£30 million on textiles and £25 million on other goods. 


In-the past Britain has supplied over a third and often — 


nearer 40 per cent of South Africa’s imports and 
theoretically the British share in the cuts in 1952 might 
reach £2§ million. In fact British exports may not fall 
by more than £10 million. 

The total cuts to be im by the three southern 
dominions might reach £550 million, of which, say, £280 
million might fall on Britain. To assess the effect of such 
a reduction on British rts involves an estimate of 
the approximate size of cut for each of the main export 
items and such estimates can only be hazardous. But 
perhaps some £75 million of business in vehicles (parti- 
cularly motor cars) may be lost, up to £100 million on 
textiles (this estimate takes account of the large stocks 
of textiles already existing in the three dominions), some 
£65 million on consumer goods such as pottery, vacuum 
cleaners and refrigerators, and {£40 million on capital 
goods and raw materials, including chemicals, If these 
goods cannot be diverted to other markets, then Britain’s 
exports for 1952 will amount to £2,300 million compared 
with £2,580 million last year and £2,171 million in 
1951, and a total payments deficit of {300 million might 
be in prospect for this year. That is the worst picture 
and it is gloomy enough. What are the chances that 
these “ frustrated ” exports can be sold elsewhere? 

The significance of the three dominions to Britain’s 
export trade and the relation between total and 
output last year is shown in Table II. There should be 
little difficulty in disposing of the £40 million worth 
of capital goods, for demand in other markets is well 
maintained. A reduction of £75 million in vehicle 
exports would bring them back to the 1950 total of £405 
million. Here the Australian cut will be severe, for last 
year that market took almost 30 per cent of British 
exports of cars and over 2§ per cent of its exports of 
commercial vehicles. If the Canadian market could be 
reopened some {10 million more cars might be sold 


Tassie I—Imports INTO AUSTRALIA, NEw ZEALAND AND S. AFRICA 
(£ Sterling) 





* Based on six months. + Based on eleven months. 
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there and a determined sales drive ought to expand 
exports to Europe and to other parts of the world. But 
ft would be dangerous to suppose that more than, say, 
£30 million of additional car exports to other markets 
could be achieved this year. In volume terms, there 
might be a fall in vehicle exports of some 10 per cent, 
with a proportionately greater fall for motor cars, out- 
stripping the expected decline in car production resulting 
from the steel shortage. 


* 


Exports of British textiles last year amounted to £535 
million compared with £415 million in 1950. A cut of 

100 million means a decline of § per cent in output. 

ports of both cotton and wool goods increased 
generally last year and it is difficuit to see where new 
markets could be found. Australia took 20 per cent of 
British exports of cotton piece-goods and South Africa 
13 per cent. British exporters mee find larger outlets: 
in Europe and South America, but it is unlikely that much 
more than {£25 million worth of exports could be diverted. 


For pottery and china there is no simple method of 
switching supplies from one market to another ;. much 
depends on design and pattern. In time such changes 
could be made for there is still room for increased 
exports to the western hemisphere-and even to parts of 
Asia, but the development of these increased sales would 
be difficult and expensive. The export trade for many 
‘other consumer goods is still in its infancy. But if this 
experience has not frightened them away from export- 
ing, it should be possible to find alternative outlets 
for about half of the loss they are likely to suffer at the 
hands of the three southern dominions. Australia was 
an important market last year for British pottery, 
washing machines and vacuum cleaners. 


Any estimate of the extent to which exporters can 
switch their supplies from these Commonwealth 
countries to other markets must be rough and ready. 
But from the guesses that have been made above some 
£130 million out of the cut of £280 million might be 
diverted, leaving a net decline in total exports of £150 
million. This figure is not put forward as a fact or d 
forecast ; it merely shows the extent to which extra effort 
must be made to expand exports so that there will still 
be some promise that the British payments account can 
be brought into balance. 
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Business Notes 


Markets and Policy 


The City’s second thoughts on the Budget have this 
week quite wiped out the effects of its spontaneous sense 
of relief at the absence of the expected severity in the Chan- 
cellor’s proposals. The criticisms voiced only by the few last 
week have now become almost general. Virtually every City 
observer is acutely aware of the fact that. the softness of this 
year’s budgeting os been achieved only at the cost of severe 
cuts in the supply of capital to industry, and fears that the 
Chancellor has given hostages to fortune and will have to 

y the price next year. From a City standpoint at least, a 
Budget at was intended to give incentive appears only an 
accentuation of the disincentive policies of these postwar 
years. And to these sources of depression there has to be 
added the widespread discussion, which the Chancellor him- 
self provoked by his statements in the House last Monday, of 
the difficulties of certain consumer goods industries, and the 


possibility that they may generate a more general flagging of 
consumer demand. 


Against this background, industrial equities and com- 
modity shares have sagged further, but in the gilt-edged 
market the tougher monetary policy seems to have lost some 
of its terrors. At the end of last week; industrials had made 
a modest recovery, but early this week the more realistic 
attitude towards the Budget, combined with rumours of large 
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impending industrial issues, brought a renewed fall in quiet 
markets. By Wednesday’s close, the ordinary share index of 
the Financial Times had dropped by another two points, to 
107.1, or §.6 points below its pre-budget level. In textiles, 
and in some of the other groups that are vulnerable to the 
sterling area’s import. cuts and to recession of domestic 


demand, the declines have, of course, been more marked~ 


than that shown by this index. 


In the gilt-edged market the most notable movement has’ 
been the further rally in short bonds. The rate established . 


for Treasury bills at the first tender after the increase in 
Bank rate proved to be a little below the first expectations— 
the average rate was 2 §/16 per cent, compared with 1 1/32 
per cent in the previous week—and the discount houses have 
also encountered easy conditions in the short loan markét. 


_ already been received in dollars. since the 


This experience, combined with a rising strength of sterling 
in the foreign exchange matket has served to lighten, thougi 
perhaps only temporarily, the gloom that greeted the new 
monetary pattern in banking circles. Among the short bonds, 
the most notable of this week’s recoveries have occurred in 
the 1953 and 1954 issues of Funding Bonds. The 1954 
stock had recovered by Wednesday evening to 97%, compared 


with only 96 at its low point a week prev » In the long 
term gorbet, the dominant influence has, course, been 


the strengthening of sterling, but the movements here hav: 
been small and indeterminate. Old Consols lost on Tuesday 
their fractional gains of the previous two days, but closed 
slightly firmer on Wednesday at 58%, which is § above the 
lowest closing price since the Budget, but 2% below the pre- 
budget level. 


* * * 


Stronger Sterling & 
The behaviour of sterling in the exchange market con- 


tinues to provide reassuring indications that the favourabl: 
psychological implications of the Budget and the higher Bank 


rate have considerable substance behind them. This sub- 
stance is nothing less than the substantial bear position in 
sterling which had been built up in various ways during the 
pre-budget weeks when rumours were rife of another devalus- 
tion of sterling or of a decision to let the rate find its own level 
untied to any rigid parity to gold and the dollar. This short 
position, the builders of which were aided and abetted by the 
relatively low level of short term money rates in London and 
by the freedom with which acceptance credits have been 
granted by London banks to overseas customers, is being 
rapidly reduced. The higher rates are proving some deter- 
rent while the shortening of the period for which such credits 
can be extended, together with the stricter scrutiny of their 
commercial justification, have begun to cause considerable 
repayments of these facilities. In addition, the effect on 
confidence of the rise in Bank rate and of the reduction in 
food subsidies, two items which appeal with special force to 
the overseas observer, is causing the outright speculators in 
sterling to rush to cover. The result has been a steady 
demand for spot sterling which, this week, has risen to $2.80). 
Most of the offering of dollars has come from New York but 
much of the business has been on Continental account. The 
authorities have no doubt been active in the market but thei 
operations have been discreetly and effectively veiled 
It would, however, be surprising if the trend of markets 
had not allowed the Exchange Equalisation Account to repur- 
chase some of the dollars which it had sold in previous weeks 
while the range. of market rates was squatting firmly on the 
Bank of England’s selling price for dollars, namely $2.73. 


The premium on forward dollars, though it has narrowed, 
is still as high as 3 per cent per annum, which is appreciably 
more than the present in between short-term moncy 
rates in London and New York would justify. . Forward 
sterling, in other words, is still under some suspicion. Th 
rates for transferable sterling also show some improvemen', 
the latest figure being $2.44-45 which is some 4 points better 
than the quotation on the eve of the Budget. turnover 
in this market has been considerably reduced ; this sugges‘: 
that the commodity ‘shunting operations based on cheap 
transferable sterling are ing, which should help the 
hard currency earnings of the sterling area.. Another helpful 
pret n sancg is - resumption of eeree a: 

‘bee ne nade 
Finance Corporation’s ban on these purchases was lifted 3 
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EPL Again 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in winding up the 
budget debate, added little to what had become known six 
days earlier about the Excess Profits Levy. He emphasised 
its weight—an extra burden of {£100 million that would 
have ultimately to be borne by the ordinary shareholder. 
Mr Butler had no doubt that EPL would be followed, or 
ought to be followed, “by a sane policy of dividend limita- 
tion” with which he coupled “a restraint in demand for 
wages.” No doubt if it were a matter of flat choice, EPL 
is somewhat to be preferred to any system of statutory 
dividend limitation, if only because it is in the nature of 
excess profits taxes to be mortal. No doubt, too, EPL is 
a fairly devised tax within the limits that the. Chancellor 
has set himself. Only Dr Dalton, whose denunciation of 
excess profits taxes will always shine brightly in British 
fiscal history, was able to identify EPL as a “ disincentive 
demagogic device’ ; only Mr Nicholson among government 
backbenchers expressed alarm at the weight of tax on profits 
placed to reserve. The average industrialist will not accept 
the proposition that EPL fulfils the Conservative election 
manifesto on the treatment of industrial profits. 

More precise conclusions about the effects of EPL must 
await the appearance of the Finance Bill. It is already clear 
that no useful purpose is to be served by attempting to apply 
the basic rules to the cases of individual companies. Com- 
pany accounts (particularly those of 1947) throw no clear 
light on profits as assessed for profits tax purposes—on which 
EPL is to be based. If they did, the investment statistician 
would still have the puzzle of equalising, or dispensing with, 
the initial allowances before striking his EPL computation. 
He would also have to imclude the 10 per cent “ growth 
allowance,” which might be possible for new share capital, 
but hardly for profits ploughed back in the business ; on 
this latter, the tax authorities will have the previous figures 
of non-distribution relief from profits tax to guide them, 
and these are not to be found in published accounts. To 
attempt this kind of guesswork for. individual companies 
without the proper information would be irresponsible. 

One general point, however, can be made. Profits tax 
has had arbitrary effects on company finance"in recent years ; 
companies large and small have sought to avoid payment 
of full profits tax that would otherwise have been payable in 
respect of dividends on new preference and ordinary capital, 
and have resorted to debenture and loan stock issues. None 
of this new fixed charge capital is to count for EPL purposes 
m computing capital. Yet in many cases. it will have made 
an appreciable contribution to the growth of earnings on 
which EPL is to be levied. This is a point of great substance 
which certainly demands reconsideration: 


* * * 
More EPL Examples 


The table at the foot.of this page provides a supp!ement 
to the examples of the minimum and maximum burden of 
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EPL, on various assumptions about the growth of profits, 
that were presented on pages 660 and 663 of last wesk’s 
issue of The Economist. Last week’s examples showed the 
limiting rates of total taxation payable under the new com- 
pany taxes and the old, when standard profits were earned 
and when double and treble standard profits were earned. 
These rates of total taxation are recapitulated in the short 
table below: 


STANDARD Prorits 100 Turoveuour 


Percentage of Chargeable 
Profits Absorbed in Total 
Taxation, with Prcfits of 


| 100 | 200 | 300 
(a) Full. Distribution :— | 
Under EPL and revised profits ' 
MGA A Tek oe ee. s Pex esate 61-10 72:75 75-10 
Under old. profits tax ........ 66-25 66-25 €6-25 
(b) Nil’ Distribution -— 
Under EPL and revised profits i 
OM eee ae tke s kets aval 50-00 65-00 €8-00 
Under old profits tax .......; 52-75 52-75 52°75 








It is useful to consider in greater detail what happens to total 
tax rates and to free reserves on the more practical assump- 
tions, not of maximum and zero distributions, but of dis- 
tributions ranging between one-eighth and one-half of total 
profits, These rates are set down in column (1) ; in column- 
(2) they are converted to the equivalent net rates after allow- 
ing for income tax at 9s. 6d. in the £. Columns (3) and (4) 
give the effective rate of tax under the old regime (income 
tax at 9s. 6d. and §0 per cent profits tax) and the net sums 
left for reserves. To. use the example of a distribution of 
one-third of profits (before tax), the combined rate of income 
tax and profits tax was formerly 59.8 per cent. leaving 22.7 
per cent (net) for reserves after distributing 17.5 per cent 
(net, after tax at 9s. 6d.). Columns (5) and (6) show what 
happens to this case under the new regime. There is no 
EPL to pay, since chargeable profits equal standard profits. 
The changes in profits tax reduce the combined rate of 
income tax and profits tax to §§ per cent, against $9.8 per 
cent on the old basis, and leave an increased sum for resexves 
of 274 per cent of total profits, compared with 22.7 per cent. 


Next, the assumption is made that chargeable profits equal 
one and a half times the standard profits. This results im 
1§ units being charged for EPL in respect of the excess of 
§0 units, or 10 per cent of total profits. Thus the tax per- 
centage in column (7) are throughout 10 points higher than 
those in column (5) and the reserves percentages in column 
(8) are 10 points lower than those in column (6). For the 
case where one-third of profits are distributed, therefore, 
the impact-of EPL on a company that increases its standard 
profit by a half is to increase its combined rate of taxation 


EPL EXAMPLES 


| OLD BASIS 
Income Tax = 9 /6d ing 
Profits Tax =50% 
































4 (Standard Profit=100) 
Si i: Fans with — Income Te 9/6 in £ 
Total — Non-distribution EPL=30% of Excess Profits above Standard or 18% of Total Profts 
Profits | Deducting Tax Relief a % -- % Profits Tax= 24% net on Undistributed Profits and 174% net on Distributed Profits 
to ’ t Ser eae a Oe ete ie ee ee eS ee a ee ee ee 
Distributed | 9/6 in the ¢ | Total Proft—100 Chargeable Proit—100 Chargeable Profit—150| Chargeable Profit 200, Chargeable Profit~ 300 
Total To Total | Total’ | To Total To | Total | To 
Taxes | Reserves | Taxes | Reserves | Taxes | Reserves Taxes Reserves Taxes | Reserves 
| | re ae ert ee een 
Per Cent Per Cent Per: Cent | Per Cent | Per Cent | Per Cent | Per Cent | Per Cent | Per Cent {| Per Cent | Per Cent | Per Cent 
(1) (2) (3) (4) o= (7) (8) (9) (10) (14) (22) 
124 : 55-4 38-0 51-9 61-9 ‘5 |: 66: 23: 
25 ; 1. | 680 ’ a 69-§ 23-5 






71-8 51-1 





63- 
65- 
66- 
67- 
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from 55 per cent to 65 cent, and to reduce its net 
appropriations to reserves from 274 per cent to 174 per cent 
(the net dividend being 173 per cent in: each case). A 
further increase in tax and a corresponding reduction in 
reserves of 5 points occurs when profits rise to twice the 
standard, as shown in’ columns (9) and (10). Finally, the 
calculations ate extended to cover the case where profits 
exceed two and a half times standard, and 18 per cent of 
total profits is substituted for 30 per cent of the excess over 
standard. These figures are shown in columns (11) and (12). 
The percentages in column (11) are 18 points higher 
throughout than those in column (5), up to the limiting point 
where gross dividends absorb 47.3 per cent of chargeable 
profits. . 


The penal effects of EPL on reserves—or alternatively the 
threat it provides for future dividends—can be measured by 
the differences between the figures in column (4) and those 
in columns (8), (10) and (12). | 


* * * 


ts Super-priority ” in the Air 


Presenting the Air Estimates to the House of Commons 
last Tuesday, the Under-Secretary of State for Air said that 
the Minister off Supply would shortly inform the aircraft 
industry of the steps to be taken in giving “ super-ptiority ” 
to the production of the new fighters. The first of these air- 
craft are due off the production lines late this year ; it is there- 
fore unlikely that any steps taken at this stage will bring them 
into squadron service any earlier. But if it is to have any 
meaning, “ super-priority ” must put the claims of the chosen 
aircraft ahead of those ordered at'an earlier date. Aircraft 
production proceeds at inexorable pace ; new capacity or new 
production lines sanctioned now would not begin to give 
results for a couple of years. This conclusion applies not only 
to the labour and machines needed in the aircraft factories, 
but also to claims.on the capacity of sub-contractors. A 
large element in aircraft production. is the machining and 
assembling of components that have been precision forged by 
specialist sub-contractors. In normal times the presses and 
other heavy plant used cannot be delivered in less than two 
to three years and hence capacity cannot be expanded at 
short notice. One of these specialist forgers, High Duty 
Alloys, is working now with plant that was ordered in 1947, 
long before rearmament was in prospect. 


Because sub-contracting capacity is limited and heavily 
burdened with work, aircraft manufacturers tend to place 
their orders for components before they know their exact 
requirements. and, for the same reason, place bigger orders 
than are strictly needed for the numbers of aircraft they 
expect to build.” Hence the component makers and forgers 
quote exceptionally long delivery dates for urgently needed 
components for other aircraft, These delays have prompted 
some aircraft manufacturers to ask the Ministry of Supply 
for help in installing their own drop forging plant, though 
it is unlikely that, once the rearmament period was over, 
they could keep it employed. 


If effective priority is to be given to individual aircraft, 
tools will have to be diverted from one company to another 
and specialised component-making capacity will have to be 
freed so that the requirements of the two aircraft manu- 
facturers immediately affected can be met. Such steps would, 
it seems, inevitably affect the building programme of the 
Canberra bomber more than any other single aircraft. Three 
companies, A. V. Roe, at ser, Handley Page at 
London and Short Brothers at Belfast, are tooling up for 
production of the Canberra—a bomber that uses the same 
engine, the Rolls Royce Avon, as the two fighters, and uses 
two to their one. The Canberra is to be produced in the 
United States and Aus so that the air forces are not 
whoily dependent on production. Measures less 
drastic than these could hardly add very much to the output 
of fighters. 
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«D” Scheme in Operation 

Vocal criticisms of the tax exemption levels for certain 
groups of articles have drowned the sighs of relief 
with which most industries have welcomed the ending of the 
utility scheme for clothing and textiles. Retailers generally 
consider that it provides the first opportunity for a return to 
normal trading or, as the house otgan of a big retail group 
has put the point, “ shopkeepers will once again be able to 
practise the gentle art of shopkeeping as it used to be prac- 
tised before the war.” The new purchase tax arrangements 
apply only to those goods that were delivered to retailers on 
or after last Monday, by which date most of the spring and 
summer stock had already arrived ; retailers therefore have 
large supplies of untaxed goods. The withdrawal of the price 
control orders applies to goods in stock as well as to new 
deliveries. Together, these changes should mean that shop- 
keepers have considerable scope for averaging out the price 
of their taxed and untaxed stock and avoiding heavy losses 
on goods on which purchase tax has been paid at the old rate. 
No doubt the provisions against stocks made in the 1951-52 
accounts of the big stores include some allowance for their 
tax losses. Poe 


A Board of Trade statement issued when the President 
made his announcement to the House of Commons ten days 
ago declared that it was impossible to give “any definite 
indication” of the effect of the D scheme on retail prices. 
Some speakers in the budget debate were less reticent. Labour 
members maintained that a man’s suit which cost {12 9s. on 
Saturday would have increased to £15. 10s. by the following 
Monday. It must be admitted that advertisements published 
by certain stores this week lend some support to this view. 
These announced that existing utility stock would continue to 
be sold at the.“ old” prices with a warning that new stock 
would.be fifteen to thirty shillings dearer. This warning is 
entirely justified in the case of goods pas te sold at 
the top utility prices for their class, but such goods ceied a 
small proportion of total sales of utility articles: Mr Thorney- 
croft pointed out that utility suits had a maximum price of 
£14 9s. 2d. but that many were sold between {10 and {12. 
The price of a {10 suit, now that it attracts purchase tax, 
would go up by precisely 1s. same holds for 
the hotly disputed tax-free limit of £2 wholesale that has been 
fixed for shoes. Manufacturers and retailers have both pro- 
tested that this low level victimises an industry already suffer- 
ing from lack of orders. But for more than a re has 
been only limited trade in shoes selling at top utility 
price of around £5 retail ; the price of the majority of shoes 
will go up by a few shillings at the most. 

The indifference with which the public has received the 
news of last week’s finan must be a a to 
those who expected that the shops would now be filled with 
hunters after utility “ bargains.” In refusing to be stampeded 
into buying up utility stocks the public may in fact be show- 
ing not apathy but common sense, for consumers can see no 
sign that the fall in textile prices that started this year is likely 
to be decisively checked in the immediate future. 

* x * 

British Standards 
An important section of Mr Thor ’s on 
the new “ D ” scheme was devoted cad reece sed 
to lay down standards of quality, but the success of this 
project depends on a lively public interest and it has been 
received with an indifference even more chilling than that 
accorded to the changés in purchase tax announced by Mr 
Butler. It should not be difficult to get the three trade 
bodies, the Wool Textile Delegation, the Cotton Board and 
the British Rayon Federation, to with the British 
Standards Institution on a "* British Standards ” quality 
mark for wool, cotton or rayon textiles. Although manu- 
facturers will be liable to prosecution for misapplying this 
mark, its use is to be wholly voluntary. Some manufacturers 
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IT BEGAN WITH THE CRUSADES 


We take some pride in our long history but the business 
in which we are engaged is older than we are. 
Eastern banking began in the 12th century when the 
Knights Templar, protecting the lines of communication 
which sustained the Crusades, devised a mechanism for 
exchanging currencies and transferring goods between 
Western Europe and the Asian Continent. This primitive 
but highly efficient banking service made possible a rapid 
expansion of the trade between the Eastern and Western 
worlds—a traffic which has been fittingly described as the 
foundation of all commerce. Nowadays travellers along 
the Asian trade routes and merchants and manufacturers 
engaged in the Eastern trade entrust their banking 
transactions to The Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China which maintains an extensive system of branches, 
under British management directed from London, through- 
out Southern and South-Eastern Asia and the Far East. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 
‘ead Office : +38 Bishopsgate, London, 


E.C.2. 
West End { London) Branch: 28 Charles II Street, fain S.W.1. 


Manchester Branch: 52 Mosley Street, Manchester, 2 2 
Liverpool Branch: 27 Derby House, Liverpool, 2. 
New York Agency: 65 Broadway, New York, 6. 


Branches of the Bank are established at most centres 
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Bombay 
asks for a Credit 


It isa simple matter for the Westminster Bank to estab- 
lish local credits anywhere in the world, for there is 
no town of commercial importance in which it is not 
represented. Equally, the collection of funds due to you 
from foreign buyers presents no difficulties. The com- 
prehensive service of information and advice which 
the Bank provides for those who trade abroad is fully 

« described in a booklet called ‘The Foreign Business 
Service of the Westminster Bank’, We shall be glad to 
send you a copy on request, 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
Foreign Branch Offwe: 41 Lothbury, London, E.C.2 























THE BANK THAT CONDUCTS THE 
LARGEST BANKING BUSINESS 
IN NEW ZEALAND 





Since its establishment nearly 100 years ago, the 
Bank of New Zealand has kept pace with the 
country’s development. Information supplied by 
ovér 300 Branches and Agencies provides current 
data on all aspects of commerce and industry, 
which is freely available to all with present or 
projected interests in the Dominion. 


You are invited to contact the London Office 
or. the Head Office. 


BANK OF 
NEW ZEALAND 


Uncorporated with limited liability in New Zealand) 











Head Office: 


Wellington, 
New Zealand 


London Office : 


1 Queen Victoria Street, 
E.CA. 








Branches also in 
Melbourne and Sydney ; Fiji and Samoa 
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For adequate control a typical intersection may need a minimum of two police 
officers if all-day point duty coverage is given. At £600 per head this would 
involve an annual expenditure of £1,200 every year/ In comparison, an Electro- 
matic installation at an initial cost of £1,750 approx. — plus £175 p.a. for 
running and maintenance — can effect an economy of £300 in the first two years 
and a saving of £1,025 every year thereafter. Multiply these figures in ratio to 
a greater number of policemen needed, and the outstanding economies made 
possible by Electro-matic become even more impressive. All 
over the country thousands of Electro-matic installations are 
" working full time providing an efficient, safe and reliable traffic 
control service on the most economical basis. May we — without 
obligation — call and discuss traffic control in your area? 
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SIGNALS 





make the highways SAFER! 
AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC CO. LTD. 


Strowger House, Arundel Street, London, W.C.2. Phone: TEMple Bar 
4506. Grams : Strowger, Estrand, London. Strowger Works, Liverpool! 7 


@ 


At.10431-BQX23 





Build 
your own 
a 


XION 


SLOTTED ANGLE 


* Can be used over and 
over again 


%* No drilling, measuring 
or painting 


Write or telephone for % Just cut it and bolt it, 


illustrated literature D.8 that’s all! 
DEXION *iscsc2"" 
LONDON, W.1 


L tM 1 T E D Telephone: REGent 4841 
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| * Fictitious name. 





Drawn by a. &. THOMSON, &. 4 


A man of few words 


Long before momentous events have become newspaper 
headlines, taciturn Tom Armstrong*, in charge of one 0! 
the paper-making machines at Bowaters Kemsley Mill, has 
run through the newsprint to carry the news. 

At one end of the towering machine, a hundred yards in 
length, a sheet of liquid of the colour and apparent con- 
sistency of thin porridge is carried im by a moving bel 
As it travels over a series of suction boxes. this grey liqui( 
quite suddenly whitens, for all the world like an cx; 
beginning to poach. Almost instantaneously it has turn 
into paper, gliding on over steam-filled cylinders which 
carry it along to the roll. 

If youcan hear him above the noise, Armstrong will exp!.i: 
that four miles of paper are wound: onto the roll eve, 
fifteen minutes throughout the twenty-four hours of eve: 
day. There: are many such ‘mammoth machines in th 
Bowater Organisation and this particular one happens |) 
be the widest paper-making machine in the world. It |: 
known, he will tell you, as “Bowaters’ Number 5” — and 
produces a roll 300 inches wide, which is cut into five ‘0 
fit the printing presses. “Bit quicker than making papyrus, 
you. shout. ““What?” shouts Tom. “Quicker than makings 
parchment,” you bellow through your cupped hands. “No 
300 inches,” Tom replies. “Widest in the world.” And o: 
a strip of newly-made paper he writes the figure Sawn. 


etait ae ; 
” The whole weal th of Bowaters craftsmanship, experience 
and research in the art of making paper — the ‘know-how 
Cerone 


—— 
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THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


GREAT BRITAIN - UNITED STATES OF AMERICA . CANADA + AUSTRALIA | SOUTH ArRICS 
NORWAY + Senet - ‘ 
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believe that it is a sound advertisement to carry some kind of 
quality certificate and already submit sheir products to tests. 
But the widespread use of a quality mark depends upon the 


willingness of the pyblic -to it and insist upon it. 
Mr Thorneycroft said that “ the public can help themselves 
by demanding in future goods made in accordance with 
British Standards and bearing a certification mark, as they 
have in the past demanded goods bearing the utility mark.” 
But utility goods were demanded because they were tax free, 
and the utility mark implied no clear assurance about stan- 
dards of quality. It remains to be seen whether the public 
will show the same interest in a mark that offers a guarantce 
of quality without reference to the price that is charged. 


The reform of the Merchandising Marks Act, to which 
the President of the Board of Trade referred, may prove 
considerably more important than these new standards. At 
present the Act provides a safeguard against false descriptions 
a weight, measure, materials and methods of manufacture, 
but not against misleading descriptions of goods such as 
claims to colour fastness, crease-resistance or waterproofing. 
Mr Thorneycroft promised that the Act would be amended 
in the next session to include misleading as well as false 
descriptions, but some retail traders question whether this 
will go far enough. It will then be egg eay to prosecute a 
manufacturer. who makes claims of this kind for his goods 
when they have not gone through any recognised form of 
treatment, but, so long as treatment has been carried out, a 
manufacturer will still be able to claim that his product is, 
for example, waterproofed no matter how ineffectively it 
keeps the rain out. It is perhaps more important to protect 
the public from claims unjustified by actual performance 
than from the few open frauds to which they are still exposed. 

Prosecutions for false descriptions are usually brought by 
the Retail Trading Standards Association, which has its own 
facilities for testing goods. The RTSA depends for its 
income on subscriptions from the big stores and from manu- 
facturers. The average cost of a prosecution is about {120, 
considerably more than the costs awarded. The efficiency 
with which the revised Merchandising Marks Act is enforced 
may therefore depend on the RTSA’s ability to increase its 
income by widening its membership or by the award of 
higher costs. It is, in fact, far simpler to draw up schemes 
for safeguarding quality than it is to make them effective, 
and there is some danger that lack of public interest, com- 
bined. with the high cost of legal proceedings, will affect the 
successful enforcement of the “ aris Standards.” 


* * * 


Improvisations in France 


The European Payments Union has given M. 
breathing space in which to struggle with his three-point 
programme to save the franc. . Last week-end the Council 
of the Organisation for nae at $a) ae 
oak a special credit 100 million at 

Fhe whole hole of this loan, which is to 


June 3 next, was a ae 


by a $1123 milion payment in gold and 
increase in France’s o with EPU 
sil cet the gold fs Toe the mon we was reduced to 
$12.3 million but rance’s overdraft has. 
million to $351.1 million. 


ss elk to nein, Baek: peniele price 


Sane improvisations. The first 
end ef ie by redocng i aoe eee ee 
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of ejecting from the Budget the capital needs of the 
nationalised industries. He intends to force these industries 
to raise funds on the open market. Unless this means that 
the real investment programme is to be cut down, the net 
effect on the national economy of this juggling with Budget 
accountancy will be precisely nil. The third point in 
M. Pinay’s programme is that of achieving a genuine balance 
of what might in Britain be called the “ above the line ” 
items in the Budget. If the tax proposals that led tc the fall 
of the previous Government are abandoned, M- Pinay is 
faced with an “above the line” deficit of between Frs, 200 
and 300 billion—and he has not yet made any specific pro- 
posals for filling this void. Meanwhile, the franc has tem- 
porarily strengthened on the foreign exchange market, thanks 
to covering of speculative positions after the EPU advance 
to France and the consequent postponement of expectations 
of devaluation. But it seems as if something more than 
M. Pinay’s present programme will be needed if this recovery 
is not to be short-lived. 


* se x 


Britain’s Deficit with Europe 


The European Payments Union settlement for February 
reveals a welcome diminution in the sterling area’s deficit 
with Europé; it fell from 54,060,000 in January to 
£22,351,428. Since Britain is now in the fifth slice of its 
quota, where 80 per cent of any deficit has to be met in gold, 
another {17,881,071 has had to be drawn from the gold 
reserves in London. The balance of the deficit was added to 
the United Kingdom’s cumulative debit balance, carrying it 
to £217,574,000: The amount of gold lost to EPU to date 
totals £113,115,000. But the measure of the loss is also a 
measure of the gain that would be secured from a return to 
surplus with Europe. If, as is to be hoped, there is an early 
change in the account, thanks to import cuts and speculative 
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The Mission brings her God’s 
message in her dark hours — provides comforts, aid, guidance if 
required. The happier side of the Mission’s work includes social 
gatherings for fishermen’s families, and the invaluabie communi- 
cation service that Keeps them in touch with the fishefmen. as the 
fishing fleets journey from port to port. 

The Mission is not state-aided, Its great work is paid for mosily by 
donations and subscriptions of devoted supporters. Won't you join 
them? Donations or requests for the free pamphiet Stand by the 
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covering, gold recoveries should be: proportionatel ’ 
Under the cumulative principle on which relative Pg a 
credit payments are calculated a Britain in surplus would 
retreat down the various 20 per-cent slices of its quota by 
retracing the steps with which it advanced. Thus, in the first 
instance, Britain would get back 80 per cent of any credit it 
accumulated in the form of gold and only 20 per cent would 
have to be devoted to repayment of its overdraft with EPU. 


* * * 


Restraint on Bank Advances 


The latest quarterly classification of bank advances 
shows the restraint exerted by the new monetary policy to 
have been even more effective than appeared from the 
monthly statements of the clearing banks. These, as a note 
in these columns a fortnight ago pointed out, showed that 
in the three months to February 2oth the total of clearing 
bank advances rose by only £8 million, to £1,933 million, 
whereas in each of.the comparable perieds of the two pre- 
vious years it had risen by over £90 million. These totals, 
however, include advances made outside Great Britain, as 
well as some items that are not advances at all (notably 
cheques in course of transit between branches of each indi- 
vidual bank). The quarterly figures give a truer picture, 
since they relate only to domestic.advances, strictly so defined, 
but include all members of the British Bankers’ Association. 
This “clean ” total rose during the three months to February 
last by only £39.6 million—though to anew peak of £2,056 
million. This is by far the smallest movement at this time of 
the year since the quarterly series was started in 1946. In 
the corresponding period of 1950-51 the -increase was no 
less than £123 million, in 1949-§0 it was £113 million, and 
int 1948-49 £82 million. 

Even more striking evidence .of the effectiveness of the 
new monetary discipline can be seen in the classification of 
advances into 25 categories of borrowers. This shows that 
the whole of the quarter’s rise in the total was attributable 
te the continued outpouring of credit to the nationalised elec- 
tricity and gas industries that certainly account for the bulk 
of the advances classified under the heading of “ Public 
Utilities (other than Transport).” Advances to this group 
have risen during the quarter by £41 million to no less than 
£13§ million, easily a new high level. In the corresponding 
period last year, these advances rose by {£14 million to £56 
million. It will be seen, therefore, that the banks have 
succeeded, on balance, in stabilising the total of their credits 
to all other domestic" borrowers—and, indeed, in fractionally 
reducing them. : 


w * * 


The Medicine Works 


This is a remarkable tribute to the strength of the new 
policy especially when it is remembered that under the 
former regime, advances were going steadily upwards, 
the ‘bankers all affirmed, with complete sincerity, that they 
were loyally observing the exhortations to them to lend 
only for “ essential ” pu . This stabilisation has been 
achieved, too, at a time of strong seasonal demands for credit 
—chiefly for the payment of taxes, but also for other seasonal 
purposes. The new reluctance of the banks to lend even for 
the purpose of financing tax payments has no doubt exerted 
its effect on many categories of borrowers, but this effect is 
separately discernible only in the big category of Personal 
and Professional borrowings. In the past, these have invari- 
ably at this season of the year, last year rising by 
£13 eae a three months of the new 
monetary discipline, they dropped by nearly £7 million. At 
Lieu tes tere represent hardly more than a fifth of 
total advances, whereas in the early postwar years they stood 
at not much under 30 per cent. Among other categories 
that normally make big demands at this season, the Retail 
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Trade group has this time had to release £84 million of credit, 
whereas last year it absorbed an additional {124 million 
Other notable declines are those of £10 million m borrowings 
by local authorities (raised by £10 million last year) and by 


‘the “ Other Financial” group, which has repaid no less than 


£174 million, whereas last ‘year it borrowed £15 million. 
The toughness in lending policy that these decline: 


 teflect has enabled the banks, without increasing their total 


credits to the private sector, to lend more to the active and 
expanding metal using industries. Thus the Engineering 
group has received an additional £15} million, raising it; 
total to £142 million, or 6.9 per cent of aggregate advances. 
compared with 5.5 per cent twelve months ago. Credits to 
the much smaller Iron and Steel group of borrowers hav- 
risen by more than one-third—by £6 million to {23.3 
million. The additional credits have not, however, been 
confined only to these critical groups. An expansion of over 
£5 million in advances to the Cotton group, whose credits 
now total {19 million, plainly shows the part the banks ar: 
playing in financing the rising stocks of frustrated -exports. 
Advances to the Wool Textile group, which in the corre- 
sponding period last year rose very steeply by £173 million 
in consequence of the soaring of wool prices, have this year 
contracted by £3 million, but the “ Other Textiles” group 
has absorbed an additional £6 million. The moderate addi- 
tional credits granted to:two big groups—Food and Tobacco, 
and Agriculture—are well below the seasonal average. 


* * * 


Higher Building Societies’ Rates 


The Building Societies’ Association has at last given 
ground before the rising tide of interest rates. _ Its council 
announced last Friday that it was recommending that mem- 
bers should consider raising the rates they pay on shares to 
24 per cent and on deposits to 2 per cent, and the rates they 
charge on advances to a minimum of 4} per cent. After the 
previous increase in Bank rate in November, the council 
had recommended members to stand by the old pattern of 
rates of 2} per cent on shares, 13 per cent (with considerable 
variations) on.deposits and 4 per cent on advances. The 
share and advances rates now suggested are those that two 
of the big ten societies—the Co-operative Permanent and the 
Temperance Permanent—had already adopted before the 
budget. It seems probable that, once due notice has been 
given to existing mortgagees and other legal formalities have 
been completed, the greater part of the movement will now 
follow suit. But the resistance to change must not be under- 
estimated. The Halifax (which, as the giant of the move- 
ment, has often been able to attract savings at low rates) has 
announced that it is raising only its deposit rate and its » 
mortgage charge to new borrowers to the level suggested ; 
it is keeping its share rate and its charge to existing 
borrowers unchanged for the present.  - ° 


With the commercial banks now paying 2 per cent on their 
deposits and with some mortgage contracts making specific 
mention of Bank rate, widespread and enduring resistance 
would be surprising ; since at least some houwscowners are 
provided with an easy means of living off capital by the 
present low rates, it may also be undesirable from a national 
point of view. The teal question may be, indeed, 
whether the movement has merely shuffled forward to 4 
recommended pattern of rates that some societies may 
soon be grronorl to abandon. With new money sti! 
coming in in a quantity (some of it fleeing from big 
savings bank deposits at which the Inland Revenue is now 
casting an inquiring eye) there is no sign of any great 
urge to advance past the new pattern yet. It remains to 
be seen whether this attitude will long endure if there 
is any withdrawal of funds by surtax payers (who will lose 


their special from building society investment 
after April rst) or by investors tempted back towards the 


now friendless Stock Exchange later in the year. 
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Now your bicycle’s 
all over my towel! 


Young men of every generation are slow to realise how difficult it is to remove grime by washing. 

The housewife looking at her towels, has needed little telling. Within recent years sodium phosphates have 

come to her help. New.washing powders, anonymously containing Albright & Wilson’s phosphate products— 
although hardly abolishing washdays—are making clothes cleaner and whiter with much less effort on the housewife’s part. 





ALBRIGHT 


49 PARE BANE, LONDON, W.!1 eee 158 
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“ENGLISH ELECTRE 
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During 1951, *Enotish OQWAN I A | _ == ti 
Evectric’ turbo-alternators 
were supplied to many power 
stations all over the world, and 
ten new units went into service 
in the United Kingdom alone, 
These and other giant gener- 
ators made by ‘ENGLISH 
Evectrric’ are making a valu- 
able contribution to the supply 
of electricity to both industry 
and the home. 
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In the field of television 
‘ENGLISH ELecrric’  turbo- 
alternators often play a dual 
role, supplying not only the 
power to transmit the picture 
but also the power that enables 
television sets to receive it. The 
fact that many of these sets are 
also. products of The ENGLISH 
ELectric Company completes 
this further illustration of the 
ways ‘ENGLISH ELECTRIC’ 
| brings better living to millions. 
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The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Limited, Queens House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 es fe 
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Sun Life Dividend Cut 


The reduction by the Sun Life Assurance Society of the 
next half-yearly dividend from 2s. per share net to Is. 9d. 
per share net was an unpleasant surprise. In common with 
other purely life offices, the Sun Life declares a dividend after 
each actuarial valuation at a rate which it expects in normal 
circumstances to maintain until the next valuation ; the divi- 
dend in each of the next five years will, therefore, presumably 
be 3s. 6d. per share net. The shares were marked down on 
the announcement by 27s. 6d. to £8; at last Wednesday’s 
price of £7% they yield 4} per cent in line with other insur- 
ance shares. Reductions in insurance dividends are unusual, 
and speculation as to the reason is inevitable when one occurs. 
The whole of the 1941 valuation surplus of the Sun Life was 
carried forward and ten years’ reversionary bonuses were 
declared at the end of 1946 ; the shareholder’s proportion of 
the surplus then distributed enabled the dividend to be raised 
from the wartime level of 3s. 8d. per share gross to 48. per 
share net, and this rate was maintained until the end of last 
year. Dividends during the last five years have, therefore, 
been swollen by what were in fact deferred payments for the 
war years when the dividend wgs sharply reduced from the 
prewar level. Whether or not this year’s dividend could have 
been maintained had a transfer of £3,250,000 not been 
required for investment reserves cannot be ascertained until 
the 195% accounts, the chairman’s statement and further 
information regarding the basis of last year’s actuarial valu- 
ation are published. 1 : 

Under the provisions of the Assurance Companies Act, 
1909, companies publishing an actuarial valuation of their 
liabilities (which need be made only once in five years) must 
certify that in the belief of the persons signing the balance 
sheet the assets are in the aggregate fully of the value stated ; 
the certificate need not be given by purely life offices in other 
years. Some strain on the inner reserves of the Sun Life is 
suggested by last year’s replenishment ; in the absence of 
fuller information all that can be said regarding its extent is 
that all insurance companies have. suffered depreciation of 
their United Kingdom Stock Exchange securities during the 
last five years and fixed interest stocks have fared a deal 
worse than ordinary shares, in which the Sun Life has an 
exceptionally small stake. Examination of the profits state- 
ment suggests that apart ofthe transfer to investment 
reserves May "actuarial reserves released by adjusting 
the vakiatie, Siete “@ release would be wholly proper, 
for the rise in the rate*@f interest since 1946 has considerably 
reduced the present value of the hiabilities of all life offices. 


x * * 
% 
Delays in Port 


Figures published by the Li | Steam Ship Owners’ 
Association reveal a large inctease in the weight of imports 
into-United Kingdom ports last year, to 79.6 million tons 
compared with 63.2 million tons in 1950. If coal and petro- 
leum cargoes are excluded, the comparative figures are §2.5 
and 44.3 milliom tons respectively. It is estimated that 125 
tons of cargo was carried 100 tons net of shipping 
entrances, .compared with Ifo tons in 1950 and 98 tons in 
1938. These figures suggest prosperous trading, ‘but this 
favourable picture is clouded by port delays. In fact, five 
cargo liners are now tequired to do the work of four, and 
consequently there is more congestion in port for the same 
amount of cargo handled. 

The association’s annual report gives some examples of the 
delays suffered by liner companies in various trades during 


1951. One company trading with India and the United States. 


used to average three voyages a year with each ship before 
the war ; in 1951 the average was no better than 2} voyages, 
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compared with only 71.41 tons in London. Another opera- 
tion involves the discharge and loading of general cargo at 
four separate American ports, at only one of which loading 
and discharge can proceed simultaneously. This operation, 
which includes steaming 900 miles, was performed in 174 
days. By comparison, 22 days were required to load one 
general cargo in two: United Kingdom s. Of the total 
time spent in West African ports, one fifth is spent merely 
waiting for berths, and the round voyage in this trade is 
taking 25 per cent longer than before the war. This involves 
one company in a loss of nearly 30 round voyages a year. Six 
weeks are entailed in turnround at several West Indies ports, 
which before the war cleared the ships in four weeks. The 
time occupied in loading and discharging in Liverpool, 
Glasgow and London is twice as long as before the war, and 
the same is roughly true about Santos and Rio de Janeiro. 
Thus ships trading between these ports are making only two 
voyages a year instead of about three and a half before the 
war. In some ports abroad freights have been subject to a 
special surcharge, because of inordinate delays. It does not 
say much for the efficiency of port operation in the United 
Kingdom that demands from continental shipowners for a 
similar levy on cargoes to be discharged in the United 
Kingdom are being resisted with difficulty. 


* * * 


Egyptian Cotton in Trouble 


The Egyptian Cabinet decided on Monday night to come 
to the rescue of the Alexandria cotton market where business 
had been at a virtual standstill for some time. . The Govern- 
ment is to buy Karnak (the long staple cotton) at 60.58 pence 
a lb, and Ashmouni (shorter staple cotton) at 34.89 pence a 


“Ib ; it will accept any quantity that is offered in order to clear 


stocks of old cotton before the new crop reaches the market. 
The crisis in the cotton market was a legacy from the Wafdist 
Government which adopted various measures to keep cotton 
prices up, despite the large stocks of cotton that it had to dis- 
pose of, at a time of falling world demand and of expanding 
American exports. Last summer the Egyptian Government of 
that time proclaimed minimum levels for the futures market 
of 74.58 pence a lb for Karnak and 39.78 pence a Ib for 
Ashmouni, which were far in excess of current quotations. 
Demand evaporated and many operators in cotton futures 
were exposed to serious losses. By last month heavy stocks 
had accumlated and the new Government, in an effort to 
solve the deadlock, abolished the minimum prices fixed by 
their predecessors. This resulted in heavy losses for those 
holding cotton, but little response in demand. Prices 
declined sharply, because buyers continued to hold off 
expecting further falls. Whereupon the government intro- 
duced new minimum prices the only virtue of which is 
that they are much lower than the old ones. 

Even these new prices will mean severe losses for some 
traders and will probably result in losses for the Government 


‘when it résells, because most buyers are still unwilling to 


pay the Government’s price. Admittedly, the Government 
price for Ashmouni (which in American currency is equiva~ 
lent to 40.71 cents a Ib) is below the New York quota- 
tion for approximately similar grades, which was around 
42.10 cents a lb this week. But the market in Alexandria is 
Seriously overladen with supplies and exporters will probably 
look for much lower prices before they can be induced to buy. 


Britain has bought little cotton from Egypt im recent 
months. Imports of long-stapled cotton between October, 
1951, and January, 1952, amounted to 84 million lb com- 
pared with 72 million Ib in the same period twelve months 
earlier: On the other hand supplies from the Sudan have 
increased from 24 million lb to 273 million lb during the 
same period. In the case of medium stapled cotton (equiva- 
lent to Ashmouni), British imports from Egypt this season 
amounted to 164 million lb against 47} million lb twelve 


t ago ; in contrast, supplies from the United States 


Sone 
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Freedom tor Tea? 


The tea trade is hopeful that rationing will soon be 
ended but these hopes seem to be built on a slender founda- 
tion, The Chancellor has decided to abolish the subsidy, a 
move that certainly suggests the first step along the road to 
freedom, but his words implied that even this step would 
not be immediaft. Meanwhile tea merchants are watching 
the larger imports coming to this country and the 
in the Ministry’s stocks and they assume that freedom might 
descend upon them any day. 


Nobody knows how the public will react to the rise in the 
price of tea from 3s. 8d. a lb to 4s. 4d. Gn prewar experi- 
ence, consumption should not decline significantly, but other 
food prices are also going up. The first stage is to see 
what happens. when the subsidy is abolished and that step 
will no doubt be taken with an eye on the political atmos- 
phere. Again, nobody knows for certain what the free 
demand for tea will be. Most guesses put it a little above 
23 oz a week ; the present ration is 20z. The Ministry could 
test this by increasing the ration to this level and watching 
what is tecchnically known as the “ off-take.” Current ship- 
ments and stocks would seem to be adequate to make this 
experiment, but it would have to wait until the subsidy has 
been abolished. 


The road to freedom therefore would seem to be marked 
by a series of milestones. First, the retail price must be 
increased so that the public is paying the world price. Then 
two or three months later, an increase in the ration to 2} 0z 
a week and possibly for z shorter experimental period to 27 0z 
would test the demand. Finally, a fairly accurate assessment 
of supplies in the new season will be needed, and that means 
waiting until the late summer. If the public shows that it 
will consume not much more than 24 oz a week at the world 
price and if supplies are at least as plentiful as at present, 
then freedom in the tea market might become a possibility 
during the last three months of this year. 


® * w 


Steel Companies and the Public 


The annual meeting of Dorman Long last week lasted 
barely a minute. ,Sir Ellis Hunter, as chairman, presented 
the brief directors’ report-and accounts to Sir Ellis Hunter, 
as representative of the sole shareholder, the nationalised 
Iron and Steel Corporation ; in this capacity, he approved 
them. This cursory occasion marked the first disclosure to 
the public of a complete reorganisation of the company’s 
capital structure, by which in September last the company 
repaid its debenture loan capital and converted the whole 
of its share capital into {£1 ordinary shares. Its 64 per cent 
first and 8 per cent second preference shares thus dis- 
appeared without trace. It is believed that Dorman Long is 
not alone in making such radical changes in its share capital, 
and that other steel concerns have also ¢liminated high- 
dividend preference capital, for obvious reasons. The com- 
pany’s trading profit in the year ended September 29, 1951, 
was £6,076,744 against £6,216,485 in 1949-50 ; ; its stocks 
and work in progress during a year in which two rises in steel 
prices took place, declined from £8,130,000 to £7,813,000. 
The company’s procedure complies with its obligations ; but 


apart from the public interest that might be assumed in the - 


operations of publicly owned companies, Dorman Long’s 
directors have presumably in mind some process of return to 
private ownership. They might have been expected, there- 
fore, to afford some explanation of their policies and opera- 
tions to the inv public whom they hope sooner or later 
may participate in enterprise. 

The contrast between Dorman Long’s discretion and 
United Steel’s detailed account of its operations in the year 
to end-September last is most marked. All that the Dorman 


lacks in information about production, profits 


and finance is set down in great detail by United Steel. This 


have the added advantage 
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So far a Steel Cor- 


is surely right. 
the steel sr it OWns, 


poration, as sole 


has left them free to draw op thee and accounts as 
they think fit, subject of a genta 
balance sheet date at end- investing public 


will surely hope that no steel company follows the 
Doreen Lang pees 


* my * 


The Navy’s New Engines 


The Fit Lord of the Admiaty told the Hous of 
Commons di his statement on the Navy estimates that 
t, high-powered diesel engine had been on 


undergoing sea trials. 

Plans are being made for the “ large-scale production ” of 
these engines, which will be used in a new class of fast patro! 
boat. Little else has been released about these engines, but 
they appear to represent a radical advance on present design. 
This research, as well as that on gas turbines, has been 







stimulated by the need for fast and small craft, 
and the emphasis in design has been on ¥ ht-saving ; the 
majority of the new ships veh aa frigates or 
minesweepers. Like the new i 

the advantage of providing more 


maintenance. A number 


Two other new types of 
stage ; one involved wee Pen intbees ns 
of much practical value. Fuels like these are the basis of 
most rocket propellants, as rockets—like submarines—have 


unit are still in the research 
and the other 
is unlikely to be 


to carry their own oxygen. They are highly explosive, 
and their use would only add a further unnecessary risk to 
the many hazards of submarine operation. The atomic pile 
is a more attractive engine for this A se et it needs no 


oxygen and infrequent re-fuelling. of Supply 
commissioned design studies for ge a ‘or neatly two 
years ago, wd tet eee tec coe for 
design studies for the propulsive machinery. 


Shorter Notes 


The market received the news of a one in four scrip issue 
by “Shell” Transport and T with distinct relief, for 
the fear of a large cash issue had: the shares in the 
last week or so. The new shares will require the capitalisa- 
tion of {10.9 million from shafe feserve, and they 
will not rank for the final dividend in a r9gt which 
is due to be announced in two months’ time. 


*x . 


Last month the Indian Government halved the export tax 


but American i hepets re. not 

resumed buying from inl: cme aa expect a further 

tax. demand for jute manufactures 

has depressed the price of raw jute to £120 a ton against 

. The Indian Government 43s 
on. 


tax groundnut oil, raw 
wool, kardi seed and niger seed ; the duty on raw cotton has 
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» It took 
mY. 159 years 
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A keen eye afid a steady hand guide the brilliant 
oxy-acetylene flame—~ and the metal is cut with 
astonishing ease and exactness. This modern 
craftsman works with care and skill, just as did 
six generations before him at Newton Chambers. 
It is a tradition with him to do a job just as well 
as it can be done and as well as it has ever been 
done. At Newton Chambers every present-day 
development rests on the sure foundation of 
159 years of hard-won experience. 


Newton Chambers 


& COMPANY LIMITED, THORNCLIFFE, © SHEFFIELD 


HEAVY CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERING, EXCAVATORS, INDUSTRIAL AND 
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Look down the street 








across the fields 


aaa 


Look where you will and you will almost certainly 
find one of the aluminium alloys in the comprehen~ 
sive “ Duralumin ” range. 
The increasing popularity of this versatile material 
is hardly surprising. It cannot rust, need not be 
painted, is of good appearance, and whilst only one- 
third the weight of steel is equally as strong and 
lasts longer. 
“ Duralumin” can be welded, machined, pressed 
and fabricated in much the same way as other 
metals.. It is produced as sheet, strip, tubes, wire 
and sections ; the latter in a limitless variety of 
different contours. 
While shortages exist at present, this is a passing 
phase. Now is the time to consider the use of 
aluminium alloys in your business so that your 
may be complete when the needs of re-arma- 
ment are satisfied. Our development department 


- ‘will advise, entirely without obligation. 





‘ JAMES “BOOTH & COMPANY LIMITED 
“ARGYLE STREET WORKS - BIRMINGHAM + ¥ 
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Company Notes 


international Wickel.—Last year Inter- 
national Nickel secured its two principal 
objectives. Production was increased to meet 
the flood of orders for nickel and copper 
swollen by industry’s defence requirements, 
and the long-ttm programme to switch from 
surface to under mining was brought 
much nearer completion. Everywhere, in fact 
—except in nickel deliveries—mew records 
were set up. Nearly 11.8 million short tons 
of ore, against 9.8 million short tons in 1950, 
were mined—the increase coming entirely 
from the underground workings, where ore 
production increased to 7.8 million short tons. 
As production could not be augmented by 
drawing upon previously accumulated stocks 
—as was possible in 1950—nickel deliveries 
fell from 256.4 to 243.8 million Ib; but 
there was an increase in refined copper 
deliveries from 212.9 to 2369 million Ib, 
From its sales, International Nickel earned 
nearly $286.8 million, compared with 
$228.1 million in 1950, 

Operating costs, of course, continued to 
increase, from $130.3 million to $150.1 million; 
wages were raised twice during the last year 
and for some employees the working week 
was shortened. These increases in Costs, 
however, were more than compensated by a 

Years to Dec. 31, 


1950 1951 
Consolidated Earnings :— $ $ 
Net sales ......... P 228,071,346 286,785,241 
Operating earnings ........ 86,980,227 124,939,069 
Total dadome .. . 3 ook incces 88,260,565 126,831,710 
Depreciation, depletion. .... 8,963,574 9,080,607 
COSMO 5. cucece choke 27,597,615 48,148,718 
Net earnings ...........+.. 48,765,849 62,875,571 
Earnings per common share 3 4-17 
Paid per common share.... 2-00 2-60 
Common dividends ......:. 29,156,338 37,903,239 
Added to earned surplus. .. 17,675,612 23,038,433 
Cons. Balance Sheet Analysis:—~ 
Fixed assets, less depreciation 144,255,321 158,912,289 
Net current assets......... 150,329,694 165,948,466 
SOON. os acne wede eiok ees 64,655,128 82,407,921 
Cash ... ci cievcumieeen 27,537,490 29,274,056 
Capital surplus ............ 60,606,500 60,606,500 
Earned surplus. ........4.. 116,374,595 139,413,028 
Commion stock . 2.2.0.0... 60,766,771 60,766,771 


Common stock at $84 yields £5 8s. per cent. 


rise in the price of nickel in the middle of 
the year and by the economies associated with 
greater production; as a result operating 
earnings advanced from $86.9 million to 
$124.9 million and earnings per common 
share rose from $3.21 to $4.17 a share. This 
enabled the company to pay a record common 
dividend of $2.60 a share, cOmpared with 
$2.0 in 1950. 

Dividends in the next few years will depend 
in part upon the company’s success in damp- 
ing down the rise in costs that will inevitably 
follow the conversion from opencast to under- 
ground mining. By the end of next year, 
an annual production of 13 million tons is 
expected from the underground workings, 
and thereafter no more surface ores will be 
mined. Last year’s progress towards this 
objective absorbed $15,888,942 of $23,737,575 
spent upon capital developments and im- 
provements, at least another $20 million of 
capital expenditure is planned this year, most 
of it to the same end. Already, however, the 
emphasis is beginning to shift away from 
capital costs towards operating costs. Mining 
by caving methods at the newly opened 
Creighton mine is but ohe imstance of the 
efforts that are being made—and that will be 
progressively needed—to keep.a tight rein 
upon working expenses. 


* 


De Havilland.—Production rather than 
development is De Havilland’s immediate 
concern, and the directors have felt able to 
break with the very conservative dividend 
policy that they have pursued for some years 
past. They have been encouraged to take this 
step by an advance in group profits before tax 
from £1,071,101 to £1,773,594 in the year 
to September 30th; the rise in net profits 
from £421,983 to £639,290 certainly enabled 


a higher distribution to be safely made. In 
1949-50 a dividend of 10 per cent was paid 
on an ordinary capital of £1,827,275. After 
this payment, the ordinary capital was 
increased by a 50 per cent scrip bonus to 
£2,740,912 and at the same time there was 
a rights issue of 1,644,547 new £1 ordin 

shares. The directors now propose a distribu- 
tion of 74 per cent C 
£2,740,912 and a payment, as promised when 
the issue was made, of a quarter of that per- 
centage on the new ordinary shares. In 
effect, the new rate of payment is equivalent 
to 114 per cent on the original capital. Sub- 


sidiary companies have held back £324,019, . 


against £178,094, in their accounts, while 
£200,000, against £100,000, has been trans- 
ferred to a general reserve. 

As a progressive company whose profits 
have grown rapidly since the war, De 
Havilland will be hard hit by the excess 
profits levy, and equity shareholders. might be 
unwise to look beyond a dividend of 7} per 
cent on the revised ordinary capital of 
£4,385,459 in the immediate future. At the 
current price of 25s. the £1 ordinary shares 
yield 6 per cent. . 


* 


Woolcombers and llingworth, Morris.— 
The precipitate retreat in wool prices from 
the giddy peaks reached a year ago and the 
virtual drying up of new orders in the last 
half of the year mean that differing profits 
experience reported by leading woollen manu- 
facturers are often a function of differing 
accounting dates. The business. of Wool- 
combers, for example, fell off so sharply in 
the last six months of the financial year ended 
December 31st last, and especially in the 
last quarter of the year, that trading profits 
fell from £727,657 to £530,417. On the 
other hand, Illingworth, Morris, whose 
accounts were drawn up three months earlier 
on September 30th, report an “ exceptional 
but nevertheless satisfactory ” trading year ; 
group trading profits jumped from £777,056 
to £1,317,538. In view of the transient and 
exceptional nature of this increase, the 
directors of Illingworth, Morris have left the 
ordinary dividend virtually unchanged; in 
1950 a dividend of 20 per cent was paid on 
an ordinary capital of £460,000, and in 1951 
an interim dividend of 6}«per cent was paid 
on the same capital—now a final dividend 





Years to September 30, 
1950 1951 
Illingworth, Morris -—~ £ £ 
Group trading profit... ...e.s<s 777,056 1,317,538 
Bet GROG. oo. 5.5 sk vevene vines 102,042 366,920 
3,893,151 
251,384 
2,275,333 
Woolcombers :— Dec, 31 §=Dec. 31 
Trading proWt .6.6i si ccnsieeces 727,657 530,417 
ET CRORES. aah sé cap sascvcais 250,823 112,353 
NR cs sais pon eek sss bene 481,8 635,509 
Ee re ae deme aa $31,621 415,285 
OIG Sb Sea Set hcn een Seu 1,194,926 1,308,897 
Ordinary capital ..........4...5 ,200, , 200, 


of 6% per cent is to be paid on the ordinary 
capital of £1,000,000, as increased by the 
recent 100 per cent scrip bonus and a cash 
issue of 400,000 4s. ordinary shares. Wool- 
combers have left their dividend unchanged 
at 134 per cent. 

Once the “complete and unhealthy, yet 
universal scramble for wool, yarn and cloth” 
was over and wool prices began to fall, very 
few fresh orders were placed with the woollen 
spinners and manufacturers. Fortunately, 
Illingworth, Morris, had sufficient orders in 
hand to keep its mills in full production until 
the end of last December, and even now 


“ short-time running is not severe.” In the 


factories owned by Woolcombers, however, 


orders in hand stem to have been insufficient 


to cushion profits against the 
new orders, 


sharp 


on the capital of” 
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SECURITY PRICES AND 
YIELDS 






De i ? if 9 3e 
. ; 9 5) 
24% 983 BHiS16 9 5 & Se 
Mar. 1, 1952-54 mee O03 2 «3 
Exchequer Stk. 2}%| 96§ 97%] T1i1910 35 2 3 
Feb. 15, 1955 
Serial Ponting 12% 9% | 9F | LW Tia 3 
Nov. 14, 1952 
Serial Funding 12%; 97 988 {110 2)210 7 
Nov. 14, 1953 i 
Serial Funding ....| 96 | 978 | 114 7.215 9 
Nov. 14, 1954 
War Bonds 24%...| . 96} STH i2 6 $' 311 4 
Aug. 15, 1954-56 Bar 413 118 
Funding 23% ...... 984 98h oS ae 
June 15, 1952-57 218 0/3 S15 
Nat. Defence 3%...| 98} OTE 1324 214 5 be 
auly AS 1954-58 20 1/3 9113 
ar ie - eee 98}* O79" 12 4 91313 ie 
Oct, 15, 1955-59 117 11 ;3 6 68 
Savings Bonds 3° 90 69$ 1418 81610 of 
Aug. 15, 1955-65 2910/4 0 5: 
Funding 24%. :.... Soy" | 892" 14 01155 5 % 
April 15, 1956-61 2H 6:316 63 
Funding 3% ....... B3e" | 834° 14 5 9) 5 16 lis 
April 15, 1959-69 215 9147 31 
Funding 3% ....... 854 854 52161114 8 
Aug. 1, 1966-68 214 2:4 510! 
a Se tae ssh 964 965 215 71414 % 
May 1, 1960-90 25 4145.3! 
Savings 5%.| 82p 82% 14 1 3513 4 
Sept. 1, 1960-70 216 2/4 8 3! 
Savings Bonds 24%} 82} 823 > 2 51410 2 
May 1, 1964-6 215 10;4 3 5} 
Victory Bonds 4 gag | 988 }2 5 014 3 Gs 
Sept. 1, 1920-76 
Savings 3%.} 80} 80 3°9 4)5 2 2 
Aug. 15, 1965-75 215 0/4 71 
at 8% | 88 128 4142 
Conversion 34 = TIA%2 761410 5f 
Treasury Stk. 2; * Pid 64/4 8 
(after Apr. 1, 1975) i 
Treasury Stk. 3% 66§* | 664° 12 7 6/410 5f 
(after . 5, 1966); i 
Treasury Stk. $426 | 86 855 1212 81410 ls 
June 15, 1977-80 il 4:4 810! 
Redemp. Stk. 3%..| 74° | 74° 121410 4 9 36 
Oct., 1986-96 211 1.4 6 4! 
War Loan 3% iat 77 32.711: 4 11 lof 
Consols 24% ...... 589* | . 58 249 45 o 
Brit. Eiect.3% Gtd..|  81* 81 $3 1 8: 413 lle 
April 1, 1968-73 235 5 47 9 
Brit. Elect.3%Gtd..| 799*| 79§ | 216 7 4 9 4 
Mar. 15, 1974-77 234 1:4 611 
ae 87 87 Z2110'4 9 2e 
Nov. 15, 1976-79 330 6:4 7103 
Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd..| 743 | 75 1219 5°414 30 
ess 8-88 213 5'4 8 TI 
Brit. . S% Gtd..; 3° b1* 3S 2° 8); 4 13 We 
April 1, 1968-73 215 5|4 7 9 
Brit. Gas Gtd. 3%...) : 744 74h 213 4 49 Ie 
May 1, 1990-95 Saari 4 7 58 
Brit. Gas Gta 34%.| 883 |~88% 1} 212 8 4 8 be 
Sept. 10, 1969-7 Dae 8:4 7 1 
Brit. Iron & Steel..| 85) | 854 | 212 3 4 9 5e 
%, 1979-81 271i 6 4 3 7 
(e) To earliest date. (7) Flat yield. (J) To latest date 


(mn) Net yields after i for tax at‘ 9s. 6d. in % 
(s) Assumed average life 13 years approx. * Ex dividend. 


Last Two | Price, | price, | Yield, 
Dividends —- ar, 12, Mar. 19,. Mar. 13, 
@ ® © . 1952 1952 1952 











q ae .s 4. 
a\Angio-Am. 10/-. 7 741456 
25 bAneiovivan (1. pis 3 1 
12}b\Assoc. Elec. £1.) 68/9" | 66/6 6 0 4 
ThajAssoc, P.Cem £1) 96/10}, 93/9 }517 4 
50 c\Austin §/- ..... 30/— | 28/9 | 8 l5 ile 
tlTpb\Bass {1 ....... 115/% |119/44 7 5 10 
5 a\Boots 5/-...... / is/? (5 
1 alBr. Celanese 10/-| 26/3 | 24/1h 35 14 7 
Meio A | aaep | agra | 3 lt 3 
5 | 38/3 | 36/9 6 2 6 
q | 18/= | 17/3 |5 4 $ 
i 55/7} | 63/1 (611 9 
€ 5/6 | 43/- | 516 3 
Tha\Ger 76/3 | 72/6 |6 4 4 
17 b\Guine 1008/1} (115/14 4:19 3 
6) OjHewker 1.) M/- | 33/6 (519 § 
1.) 41/- | 40/3 |519 3 

184 85/— | 85/- | 7 10 10 
10 6} 1, 36/10}, 33/9 | 8 17 19 
10 fiLo .| 56/3" | §3/9° | 6 10 3 
60 OM: 7/- | 75/- |5 0 0 
8 ap. | 49/6 | 45/- | 4 14 1% 
TpaiP. '- | 33/8 |? 9 4 
pa ; 61/1041 5 16 § 
; i cos 7 

bt ; 6/8 81/10}| 4.17 §. 
5 .| 48/1§ | 46/3 5:13 12 
0 ¢ 43/6 | 41/6 415 $ 
3 ee |i [5 
a fo | soe |5 7 1 








THE ECONOMIST, March 22, 1952 


Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended March 15, 1952, total 
ordinary revenue was £75,374,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of /£78,452,000 and 
issues to sinking funds £510,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
26,682,000, the surplus accrued since April 
1, 1951, is £444,657,000 compared with a 
surplus of £770,393,000 for the corresponding 
period of the previous year. 


AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 


ORDINARY 





Pe Apri 1,! Week | Week 
951 {ended | ended 
1951-5 | to Mar. | Mar. 


ar. 17,,\Mar. 15.) 17, | 15, 


+ ooo | 288t t — | 1962 | =. 















REVENUE 





Orv, Revenve | i 
Income Tax ..:..} 1624759 1353036) 1581395) 29,770 30,119 
Sur-tax 2....650. | 128,000) 114,400) 121, 4,100 3,800 
Estate, etc, Duties | 180,000, 177,850, 175, 3, 3,700 


Stam eed t 51,660, 59, 
ProfitsTax&E.P.T. | 312,650, 262,170; 300, 

Other Inland Rev. | 560) 
SpecialContributn.} 1 a 4, 720, 2, 








Total Inland Rev. 





Se Benton cee eo es, 
Customs. .......- 930, 500" 874,329, 958, 587] 19, 961 22, 674 
Eucise ': f.0ss0ant 720,500, 701,400 732,2 5,400 3,545 
Total Customs and | 
Excise .i...... 1651000, 1575729 1690787] 23, 361) 26,219 
Motor Duties .... aod 61,213 120, 247 
Surplus War Stores! 20, 000, 37,508; BER ca 
Surp!’s from Tradg. | 50,000, 80,305 Wh Eee 
P.O. (Net Receipts) 5,400, _ 7,800 500 3,000 
Wireless Licences. | 13,600, 11,900 aa Se? 
Sundry Loans. ...| 27,000, 25,876. vse 2,370 
Miscell. Receipts. . | 105, od 71,032 883 689 
Total Ord. Rev,. . 4236400. 3836359 42.3967 67,701 1 15, 374 


Seir-BaLanc IxXG 


Post Offee . 35. 179, at 160, 200 ‘179,77 
Income Tax on 


E.P.T. Retuadey 4 


2,000 


1, 954) & a8 133 = 





t the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
{ thousand 













.XPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of Nat.) 
Dete sot 3 2,472 5,026 

i 
Yo i 


eae 5,039 


aaa 37,39 
9,479) 10,712 



















Teta siasSe reves 
Supply Services . . 
Total Ord. Expd.. 
Sinking Funds .. .| 


Total (excl, Self- 
Bal. Expd.).... 


‘510 








Se_r-BaLANCING | 


Post Office ...... 179,431] 160,200 179,772 
Incom_ Tax on } 


E.P.T. Refunds! 4,9 


* Including £6 million of the margin for Su Saiediery 
Estimates provided in the Budget (£160 Sipe 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£296,267 to 43,126,365, the other operations 
for the week increased the National Debt 
by Snes to £25,801 million {corrected 
total). 

NET. RECEIPTS (£ thousand) 


Cinematograph Film Production {Special Loans 
Act, 1949, s, 8(1) , Rs 


NET ISSUES (£ thousand) 
Post Office and Telegraph i B Act, 1950 . 





~ 1,250 
BPT Rebates 5. 6.0206 cece in se chines 58 
Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945, s. 3(2).:..... 6,800 
Cotton (Centralised Buying) Act, 1947, $s. 2(1) . 3,000 
Miscell. Financial oe Act, 1946, 5. 2(1) 
War Damage: We MOM Svea hates dee 350 
Miscell. Financial "Provisions Acts 1946 & 1950: 
ne mention CONTEC LE Ra ees - ae 
946 & iott Postwar Credits. . 343 





* 
oe 
g 











CHANGES IN DEBT {£ thousand) 
REcEIPTS PAYMENTS 














Treasury Bills . 24,075 | 2}% Def. Bonds... 490 
Nat. Savings Certs. 300 | 3% Def. Bonds.... 2,240 
Ways & Means Ad- , Ter. Annuities. 1,850 
vances. ........ 27,055 | Tax Reserve Certs. 1,691 
Other Debt :-— 
S Internal ....... 190 
External ...... 1 
51,430 6,462 
FLOATING DEST 
{£ million) 


4718-1* 
4782-9* 


i 
4760-0* 


* The proportion of tender and tap Bills surrendered for 
1} per cent Serial Funding Stock ts unknown, therefore 
the total of tender Bills outstanding cannot be calculated. 


TREASURY BILLS 


Allottec 
Date ot US ete aie Bt > at 
Tender Min, 


On March 14th applications for 91 day bills to be paid 
from March 17 to March 22, 1952, were accepted dated 
Monday to Saturday as to about 69 per cent at £99 8s. 5d. 
and applications at higher prices were accepted im full. 
Treasury Bilis to a maximum of £200 million were offered 
on March 2ist. For the week ended March 22nd the banks 
were not asked for Treasury deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
{ thousand 








Totals 49 Weeks | Week 
ended — 
Mar. 10,} Mar. & | “**: 8, 
1951 | 1952'} 1952 
ihcates :— 
Rees 65 i is codes 117,500 146,100 3,700 
Repayments ...... eae oe 128,200 2,600 
Net Savings ............ (Dr. 7,800) 17,900) 1,100 
Defence Bonds :— Sciences 
esas clue ees | 23725) 53559 905 
Repayments ......5+++ ‘ 45,690, 67,69. 1,638 
Net Savi Dr21,965 Drl4,132Dr 733 
P.O. and 
ks -— 
Receipts 
Repayments . 
Net Savings 
Total Net 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


MARCH 19, 1952 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 





£ 
Notes Issued:— Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circulation 1381,557,836; Other Govt, 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1385,802,826 
partment... 18,798,987 | Other Secs. 679,653 
| Coin (other 
| than gold). 2,531,424 
Amt. of id nailionins mien 
| Issue ....... 1400,008,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion = fat 
248s. per oz. 
fine) .... +... 356,823 
1400, 356,823 | 1400, 356,825 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
: 2 } “ £ 
Capital ...... 14,553,000 | Govt, Secs..., 338,137,853 
| SPREE 3,946,811 | Other Secs.:- 43,295,288 
Public Deps.—- 11,759,097; Discounts and 
Public Accts*  1,415,508| Advances... 16,714,450 
H.M. Treas. | Securities.... 26,160,838 
Special Acct. 343,589 | 
Other Deps.- 369,512,11¢ 
Bankers... ., 987,371,006 | Notes... 2.66% 18,798,987 
Other Accts.. _ &% 141.108 | Coim.......55 1,536,894 
~ 399, 771, 022 399, 771,022 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Ban's, Comojissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ miltion) 








Notes m Soaking depart- 
WUE fis five nos SAO 
















‘2 “38-8 


Government debt and 
DO og Soaked 1396-8 = $1388 8 
Other securities .....<.. oa 6-7 
Gold and coin.......... 2°9 2°93 
Valued at s. per fine oz... 248/0 248/0 248/0 
Banking Dept. :— 
Deposits :— ; 
Public Accounts... ».... 19-6: 14-8 11:4 
Treasury Special Account 0-6; Os O39 
TON. oe ap ka ibe s cas 274-2: 286-1 267-4 
SS va hcceceaeancevia 83:7 85-5 82-1 
WU ens cp Obes ke coe 378-1], 386-9 381-3 
Securities :-— 
Government. ..........- 334-5 B43-1) 338-1 
Discounts, etc. ....,.... 9: 15-6! 16-1 
Seb uhin Ces euawx ‘ 24-9 25:2 
Perak en. cea 383-6; 379-4 
aks Win pele 2:7; 20-3 
*% | &% 
eeeeecees tour 5-6) 5°3 





* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue reduced from {1,450 million te £1,400 
million on January 16, 1952. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


ane Bank of England’s official buying price for goid 
aised from 172s. 3d. to 248s. Od. per fine ouner On 
ember 19, 1949, and the selling price to authorised 
aus from 175s. Oc. to 252s. Od. per fine Ounce. Spot 
cash prices during last week were as follows -— 









New Ye rk Bombay 





London 





Mar. 13... 
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THE BOWATER ORGANISATION 


A Policy of Continuing Development 





Ar THs ANNUAL GeNeRAL Meetina of The Bowater 
Paper Corporation, held in London recently, the Chair- 
man, Sir Eri¢ Vansittart Bowater, reviewed the consoli- 
dated Balance Sheet and Accounts of the company and 
its subsidiaries of which a summary is given below. 


A substantial part of the earnings was attributable to 
extraneous profits arising from inflation but the higher 
level was also attributable to increased production gen- 
erally, to achieve which the Organisation has spent during 
the last five years = pet machinery and development 
generally some £9 million, of which only £3,200,000 was 
new money. : 


The overseas companies, from which so substantial a 
part of the revenues is derived, achieved record results, 
particularly the Canadian Company which shared in the 
great prosperity of the North American continent, and 
achieved all-time high records in the production of news- 
print and pulp. 

The business of the Organisation is such that it depends 
for its prosperity on high consumption and quantity pro- 
duction and the plants are laid out and designed to that 
end; it is one which has and should continue to have an 
ever increasing demand for its products, and the policy is 
of continuing development for so long as the market for 
increased production exists. 


To that end plans for another newsprint machine at the 
Kemsley mills had been approved and orders placed for 
the plant and equipment; current plans include new steam 
and power plants at Kemsiey mills and Thames mills, 


7 


i up existing paper machines in the United King- 
om ar A Sevelogensnt of the plants of the converting 
companies. 

With regard to the United States, Sir Eric reported the 
successful conclusion of negotiations for erection 
of an integrated newsprint and kraft sulphate mill 
in Tennessee with an annual capacity of 130,000 tons of 
newsprint and 50,000 tons of , to be constructed and 
operated by Bowaters Southern Paper Corporation. All 

necessary governmental consents, including that of the 
U.K. Treasury enabling the parent Corporation to acquire 
the entire equitycapital, have been obtained and the output 
of both newsprint and pulp covered by forward contracts. 


The Canadian Company also continues its policy of 
development and plans for speeding up existing to 
maximum possible capacities are in course of - 
ation‘and orders for the replacement of two of the vessels 
lost during the war have been placed with a British firm. 
These developments will be financed out of the Canadian 
Company's Own resources. 


With regard to the future, Sir Eric said it was a 
under current conditions to make any detailed forecast, 
but in saying that the immediate future for the Orgamnis- 
ation would appear to be not unsatisfactory, he had in mind 
that the earnings to date had been running at a reason- 
able level and so far as can at present be seen there is a 
fair prospect of maintaining full production of the plants 
in this country, and more than probable that the overseas 
companies would again enjoy a satisfactory year. 





The Bowater Paper Corporation Ltd and Subsidiary Companies 


Summary of Profits for the Year ended 30th September 1951 
1950 

é € & 
PROFITS after de- 
ducting depreciation 
and interest on Loan 
Capital of overseas 
subsidiaries but be- 
fore charging tax- 
Sue 6 es ss 8,564,729 


DEALT WITH 
AS FOLLOWS: 
Taxation (including 
1,890,688 51.3% overseas taxation). . 5,045,317 58.9% 
Interest on Loan Capi- 
tal of the Corporation 
57,204 1.6% (met)... -..... 


3,683,166 








55,563 6% 


Corporation 244,303 
} 35.3% Subsidiary 
companies 2,671,166 


2,915,469 34.0% 
Dividends (net) 


on Preference Capi- 
tal of subsidiary com- 
164,450 4.5% panies ........ 
on Preference Capi- 
122,375 3.3% taloftheCorporation 
on Ordinaty Capital 
148,500 4.0% of the Corporation . 


£3,683, 166 


158,057 1.9% 
106,823 1.3% 


283,500 3.3% 
£8,564,729 














Summary of Net Assets as at 30th September 1951 
1950 : 


£ £ £ 

18,629,248 FIXED ASSETS including. 19,037 
Investments and War Dam- arta 
age Claims at book values : 


CURRENT 














19,445,540 ASSETS . . . . 28,673,605 
Less: Current 
Liabilities and 
7,389,397 Provisions . . . 12,355,839 
12,056,143 16,317,766 
£30,685,391 £35,355,636 
eC rem) a meme 
REPRESENTED BY! 
11,885,193 Loam Capital ....++. 11,533,561 
Preference Capital of subsid- 
5,720,871 iarycompanies ...... 5,727,546 
4,600,000 ital of the Corporation sag 5,500,000 
Capital Reserves and 
2,396,531 premiemns . . 0 6 0 a 5 2,960,723 
Revenue Reserves and undis- 
5,188,701 tributed Profits ...... 7,277,586 
Reserves for future Income cocky. ae 
894,095 Tak 20s ss» Sine oe 255R2 
£30,685,391 £35,355,636 





QMO O MOON 


3 ne ee hai Carre ae 
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IMPERIAL TOBACCO COMPANY 
(OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND), LIMITED 


SUBSTANTIAL ADDITIONS TO RESERVES: A PRUDENT AND NECESSARY PROVISION 
TAXATION’S DEPRESSING AND DAMAGING EFFECT ON INDUSTRY 


SIR ROBERT SINCLAIR ON THE RESULTS AND 


The fiftieth annual general meeting 
Imperial’ Tobacco Company (of Great 
Britain and Ireland), Limnted, was held on 

March 18th in Bristol, 


Sir Robert Sinclair, KCB, KBE, the 
hairman, who presided, said: Before pro- 
ceding to comment on some of the more 
mportant aspects of the accounts I would. 
ms ite your attention to that paragraph in 
he report which refers to the directorate. 


Mr Stephen Mitchell, who died last June, 

as for many years "associated with the 
br anch which bears his name and, after 
retirement from active work, he he continued 
10 serve on the board; on both business and 
personal grounds we shall miss him g«eatly. 
Mr A. B, Mitchell, who resigned —— 
the year, had been one of the’ managers 
the W.D. & H.O. Wills branch; he was a 
valued colleague and<we are sorry indeed that 
the time of his retirement from the board 
has come. Mr Charléé Broadhead has been 
appointed a director’ since the last meeting ; 
he has rendered = seTvice to the 


company -as he still 
holds that BF viper 3 

general ability will, I am sure, be 
value to our board. 


THE STOCK POSITION 


Turning now to the accounts, you will 
observe that the comparison of our ohare 
sheet figures with those of last year is 
dominated by the increase of some 
£15,300,000 in stock-in-trade. In paragraph 3 
of the directors’ réport it‘is s - thar the 
value of stocks of general materiais and: Stores 
has increased, but that is mainly Becalise of 
higher prices, and the effect, though substan- 
tial in itself, is small in relation»to the 
increase in the value of our tobacco stocks. 
These stocks consist of unmanufactured leaf 
in bond and in transit, leaf in course of 
manufacture, and our manufactured goods. 
In the value of the two last the major element 
is, of course, duty. the year in 
question the rate of the duty was unchanged, 
and the amount of tobacco in course of 
manufacture and in the form of manufactured 
stock at the end of the year was very much 
the same as it was at the beginning. us 
it is that the predominant reasons for _ 
substantial: merease in this item are, 
indicated im the report, firstly, larger aacetens 
and secondly, higher average price, of the 
unmanufactured leaf tobacco in stock. 


Dealing firstly with the physical quantity 
of the leaf. stocks, I would that we 
were enabled in 1951, for the first time for 
some years, to buy from the United States 
and Canada quanitities considerably in excess 
of a year’s using, and thereby to go some way 
towards putting our stocks in a healthier 


position. During and since the war we have 
been for most 


purchases that were satisfactory in quality 
and quantity. 


LEAF PRICES 


I come now to the other point, namely 
the increase in price of our leaf stocks—this 
imcrease is largely accounted for by the fact 
that at October 31, 1951, the quantity of leaf 
in stock which had been purchased before 
devaluation was very much less than at 
October 31, 1950. Indeed, it had very nearly 
been exhausted; that is to say, practically 
the whole of the stocks of dollar tobaccos 
at October 31st last were purchased after 
devaluation, whereas a year before there 
remained. a substantial quantity purchased 
before devaluation. But the increase in value 
is also a reflection of the higher prices paid 
on most of the markets last year. The dollar 
prices of our purchases in America were 
rather higher than in preceding years, but the 
rise Was mot as much, grade for grade, as 
might have been expected or as, in fact, was 
experienced in some other markets. In my 
speech last year I commented on the fact that 
it might well give cause for concern that the 
price increase in many sterling area markets 
had .been as great as it was. Southern 
Rhodesia is the most important of these 
markets, and it so happened that last year the 
flue-cured tobacco crop there was short and 
of relatively poor quality by reason of adverse 
weather itions. No doubt that fact 
helped to put up prices, grade for grade, 
somewhat abnormally, although it is, in 
general, true that the level of prices in 
sterling area markets has been a reflection of 
a world shortage of suitable leaf tobacco 
which is only gradually being remedied. 
Fortunatély, as I have indicated, our stocks 
of tobacco from these markets had been com- 
paratively good so that our manufacturing 
programme in the year under review was not 
restricted by last year’s short crop in 
Rhodesia. Moreover, it is not, I think, un- 
reasonable to hope that, with more favourable 
growing conditions this year, there will be an 
opportunity to restore the position by a 
greater purchase of suitable Rhodesian 
tobacco. 

The increase of some {£3 million in the 
debtors ‘item is due, firstly, to the level of 
sales at the end of October last being some- 
what higher than in October, 1950 ; secondly, 
though to a small extent, to the higher price ; 
and, lastly, to the normal fluctuations in the 


_proportion of accounts outstanding. 
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PROSPECTS 


essential supplies — packing materials, 
Cigarette paper, etc. But they do a con- 
siderable amount of outside trade and 
operate on a competitive basis. The divi- 
dends received by the parent company from 
these subsidiaries amount to £828,000, as 
compared with £946,000 in 1950, and the 
balance of their profit, after taxation, has 
been put to reserve to help towards meciing 
increased replacement costs. 


CAPITAL AND RESERVES 


You will observe that we have again 
thought it prudent to transfer to leaf replace- 
ment reserve the special surplus which arises 
from the conversion to sterling at post- 
devaluation rates of exchange of the cost of 
such of our pre-devaluation stocks of dollar 
tobacco as we used during ‘the year. The 
quantity of pre-devaluation tobacco used was 
in total substantially less than in the previous 
year, and, as I have already explained, by 
October 31st last the stocks of that tobacco 
had virtually been exhausted. Thus it is that 
the transfer to reserve on this account is this 
year £1,344,000, as compared with £3,073,000 
in the previous year. 


The use of the description “Special Sur- 
plus” has, I am afraid, given rise to some 
confusion of thought even to the extent of 
an inference that it is in some curious way 
a profit which arises from devaluation. To 
this company, which has to purchase part 
of its raw materials in dollars and seils only 
in a sterling market, devaluation of the £ 
represents a very substantial additional 
expense. It has been, and is, a substantial 
addition to our costs, requiring us not only 
to put our brands on a basis which currently 
can carry that extra cost, but also to provide 
additional finance to cover the dearer stock 
we need. It was for these reasons that we 
thought it fitting and prudent to put te 
reserve before considering any other apprc- 
priations the net amount of the profit which 
represented the difference between post- and 
pre-devaluation cost of the dollar tobacco 
purchased before devaluation and used dur- 
ing the year. But it is unfortunate and, 
as I have ventured to suggest, unreasonable 
that amounts of this nature, and applied in 
this way, should be subject to the severe 
deduction represented by profits tax and 
income tax. 

It will be noted that bank overdraft and 
acceptance credits are, taken together, higher 
than last year, despite the fact that this year 
the balance of money due on the loan stock 
issue has been brought in. This increase is, 
of course, a reflection of the increase in the 
quantity and value of stock-in-trade to which 
I have already referred. For reasons which 
I will explain later the capital required for 
stock-in-trade at October 31st next will 
probably be appreciably less. 

fee is noted in patagraph 7 of the report, 
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£120,000. As a group, therefore, we have 
added this year some £3,300,000. to reserves 
apart from the provision for future income 
tax. It is perhaps too much to expect that 
we shall succeed in doing as much every 
year, but, so long as present conditions per- 
sist, we must regard a substantial addition 
to our reserves from. the year’s profits as a 
prudent and indeed necessary provision. 


TAXATION 


The charge for UK taxation in the parent 
company’s accounts is about £1,300,000 
more than last year, but this includes nearly 
£400,000 provided to cover the additional 
6d. on the standard rate of income tax 
imposed in last year’s Budget and payable on 
the 1950 profits. For the group the total 
charge, including the figures I have men- 
tioned, is £16,166,000, or nearly £3 million 
more than last year. 


You will not, I am sure, expect me to give 
any precise estimate of the effect on this 
company of the excess profits levy introduced 
in the Budget last week. It would be pre- 
mature to do so until there has been an 
opportunity of studying the detailed pro- 
posals which in due course will be disclosed 
in the Finance Bill. Nevertheless, looking at 
the general rather than the particular posi- 
tion, I cannot refrain from saying that how- 
ever grave the country’s economic situation 
may be—and no one can’ deny that it is very 
grave—and however courageous are the 
measures to deal with it, it is a pity if the 
great contribution that industry can make to 
our national recovery is to be hindered by 
additional costs and taxation which combine 
to increase the difficulty of maintaining the 
capital which is the real structure of industry. 


I am sure that industrial firms generally— 
certainly the overwhelming majority of those 
engaged in their management—are very con- 
scious of their responsibilities in these critical 
days, and will not waste time by protesting 
against the new tax being given general 
application, on account of the physical impos- 
sibility of segregating those profits that are 
directly or indirectly derived from the re- 
armament programme, There may well be 
important points of detail which require 
further consideration when the text of the 
Finance Bill is available. But two - facts 
cannot in my judgment be over-emphasised. 
The first is that some way has got to be 
found of making it less difficult than it is for 
industry to maintain its capital. I mean by 
that some revision of the basis on which 
profits are computed for tax purposes and 
some reduction of the weight of taxation so 
as to diminish the inflationary effect which it 
undoubtedly produces at present. The second 
is that some real reward, other than tax reliefs 
in limited cases or increases in remuneration 
which are in effect mainly increased 
contributions to the Exchéquer, should be 
possible for greater ability, for better and 
more skilful application of scientific know- 
ledge or management technique, and for 
increased responsibility or for risks success- 
fully undertaken. Sooner or later the depres- 
sing and damzging effect of present taxation 
in this respect will receive recognition, and 
the sooner that happens the better for indus- 
try as a whole and for the increased 
productivity of the country. 


DIVIDEND 


_ The rate of dividend on the ordinary stock 
is the same as last year. I need hardly 
remind you that this rate is less than it was 
a few years ago, and that the working capital 
has very substantially increased. Moreover, 
the gross amount distributed in dividend is 
slightly less than it was before the war, and 
with the higher rate of income tax which now 
operates the net-amount is, of course, appre- 
ciably less than prewar. When the purchas- 
ing power of the £ declines, as it has done in 
recent years, the investor might look for the 


number of pounds that he receives in divi- 
dend to be increased in some rough pro- 
portion to their fall in purchasing value. 
And he might the mere reasonably expect 
this when he knows that operating costs 
including the remuneration of the other 
partners ‘in industry—the salary and wage 
earners—have increased, and when he sees 
the increased money value of most of the 
items on the assets side of the balance-sheet. 
But, of course, the fact is that under present 
conditions many businesses, including our 
own, can do little if any more than earn a 
profit sufficient after taxation for some sub- 
stantial annual provision towards meeting 
the steeply rising replacement costs and for 
the distribution of approximately the same 
amount in dividend, even though the pur- 
chasing power of that amount is muc 

reduced. I hold no brief for any rigid 
limitation of dividends—a policy which is 
the antithesis of the encouragement to’ enter- 
prise and efficiency which we need so badly 
today. Yet, in these critical times, I could 
not advocate, in the interests of higher divi- 
dends, a policy which increased profits to a 
point which prejudiced our goodwill or 
helped even in some small degree to fan the 
fires of inflation into stronger flame. 
Although tobacco may not be, strictly, a 
necessity of life it is perhaps more than 
a luxury, and we cannot ignore the fact that 
with the present very high rate of duty it is 
an item which has some ‘weig.t in the 
Official index of retail prices. 


When all things are considered and regard 


is had to the considerable financial burden. 


we have to carry, I hope that our stock- 
holders will feel that the results of the year’s 
operations are not unsatisfactory. 


GIFT TO STAFF AND WORKPEOPLE 


As will be seen from the report, the 
directors have decided once again to recognise 
loyal and efficient service by making a gift to 
staff and workpeople over and above their 
ordinary salary and wage. 


The conditions of the gift are unchanged. 
It is paid as a percentage on total salary or 
wage received during the year ended October 
31, 1951. This year the rate will be 14 per 
cent and the cost at that rate will be not 
less than the cost at 15 per cent last year, 
and, of course, substantially greater than it 
was a few years ago. It will be clear that 
this is the result of general increases in 
salaries and wages during the year. 


The directors reserve to themselves a dis- 
cretion to grant or withhold a share in the 
gift in any case that may appear to them 
to require exceptional treatment. 


The results which the company has 
achieved reflect good team work. My col- 
leagues at headquarters and*I endeavour to 
visit all our factories and offices frequently— 
and, I may say, derive very real pleasure and 
benefit from so doing—and I can assure you 
that the conditions under which the work is 
carried on are good, that efficiency is all the 
time improving with advances in machinery 
and technique, and. that we are a team, 
Efficiency, good working conditions (and that 
includes welfare), and the preservation of a 
really happy spirit among all our employees 
are the constant care of our branch manage- 
ments, and there will be no disposition to rest 
on our laurels. 


THE OUTLOOK 


On our particular section of the front the 
outstanding features are, firstly, leaf supplies, 
and, secondly, costs, including duty. 

The curtailment this year of the imports 
of dollar tobaccos will mean a return to the 
position where the stocks of these tobaccos 
in this country are at the bare minimum, 
even allowing for our considerable and in- 
creasing ustag of tobaccos of suitable quality 
produced in the sterling area. But we will 
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do everything possible to meet publi 
demand, and meet it with brands that con: 
tinue to be very acceptable to the smokers of 
this country. In course of time as the 


_country’s economic: situation improves we 


may. reasonably expect that the stock: we 
hold in this country will gradually be restoreg 
to a satisfactory level for all the growths thar 
are needed to maintain good quality blends 
in our products. 

While it lasts, the reduction in leaf stocks 
will, of course, correspondingly reduce our 
need for finance so that, as far as we can see, 
the extent of our short-term indebtedness 
should be less next October than it was in 
October last. 


Duty is, of course, the chief elemen: in 
the cost of tobaccos and Cigarettes. Frequent 
allusion has been made in the past to the 
undoubted dangers—to the industry and to 
the revenue—which must arise from too jong 
a continuance of a rate of duty which is a 
very real deterrent to new smokers _ im- 
poses a severe penalty on those who now 
smoke. There can be no doubt that each 
year that passes, with prices as high as they 
are, does tend to sap the foundations of the 
trade amd the contribution it makes to the 
national revenue. We may perhaps be some- 
what reassured, if not consoled, by the fact 
that the Chancellor indicated in ‘his Budget 
statement that he is alive to these dangers, 
Our fortunes as a company are very closely 
linked to the economic strength of the 
country, and in the present critical state of 
the country’s finances it is, I think, our job 
to make the best of the situation and, despite 
all the difficulties, do our utmost to maintain 
production and sales and therefore the duty 
revenue. 


At this meeting a year ago I referred to 
several factors which were increasing our 
costs, but I added that we would avoid as 
far as we could increasing the prices of our 
products to the public, and, where that was 
impossible, would keep the increase to the’ 
minimum. Unfortunately, during the year 
under review our costs, apart from duty, 
continued to rise in all directions. I have 
referred to the increases in the cost of our 
raw materials, but ically all other costs 
also rose, and all t we were able to do 
by way of increased efficiency—and there 
have been, I am glad to say, still further 
improyements this year--did no more than 
prevent the burden we had to carry increas- 
ing by more than it otherwise might have 
done. As you may remember, we made some 
small price increases in certain pipe tobaccos 
more than a year ago, and by last summer 
it was clear that we could not avoid some 
increase in the price of cigarettes. The 
increase made, however, was as small as 
possible, and it has had no adverse effect on 
the popularity of our brands. 


Only some 24 months of the new cigarette 
prices are reflected in the accounts before 
you today, and we would anticipate that a 
full year’s benefit of these prices will, in 
general terms, offset the increases in costs. 
I think that, unless some entirely unforeseen 
complications arise and subject, of course, 


to fyrther examination of the excess profits 


levy proposals when the Finance Bill is avail- 
able, there are good grounds for hoping that 
the results of the current year’s trading will 
not be very different from those we now 
present. But I would not feel justified in 
these uncertain times in pitching my hopes 
higher than that. © 


JUBILEE OF CORPORATE EXISTENCE 


In conclusion, I draw attention 
to the fact that ‘ts is the fiftieth annual - 
on of the company, It marks the jubilee 

our corporate existence, and, with the 


account of the ss of this mecting, 
receive a booklet describing 
and illustrating some of the comp any's 


Present activities and telling something of 
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branches are, of course, the successors of 
firms of considerable antiquity, For more 
than two centuries, the names of some of 
them have been househeld- words. And- I 
think events have shown that those who 
formed the company 50 years ago last 


December were wise in their adoption of a. 


policy which preserved the tradipg identities 
of these firms, while giving them the strength 
of cohesion and a pooling of resources and 
experience. 


Confronted as we now are with .altogether 
abnormal conditions, with recurring econo- 
mic crises, with a rate of duty that only a 
few decades ago would have transcended 
the wildest flights of human imagination— 
we may be tempted to look with envious 
eyes on what, from this distance, seem to be 
the smaller problems of earlier years. Yet, 
n facing up to the difficulties of the present 
ve can fittingly acknowledge our debt to the 
past. At the company’s formation and at 
various times in. its history problems that 
vere formidable by any standard were suc- 
cessfully solved, and we may well be thankful 
today that there are, built into the structure 
of our company, the beneficial results of 50 
years of prudent administration.. Nor are 
such benefits purely material, or capable of 
precise evaluation. They include manufac- 
turing experience and technical skill that 
have been accumulated over many years, and 
traditions of loyalty and service that had 
their origin in the constituent firms long 
before the company was formed. Moreover, 
I think we can pas. coven that 
the years there 
ment of the goodwill of our trading 
with the public who buy their goods. These 
are assets of great price. — 

I now have pleasure in moving “ That the 
report and accounts for the year to October 
31, 1951, now presented be received and 
adopted.”. . 

I will ask the deputy chairman, Sir Wilfrid 
Anson, to be good enough to second that 
resolution and, in doing so, I am sure you 
would like me to say how very pleased we 
all were when, in the Birthday Honours last 
ear, we saw the announcement of the 

ighthood conferred upon him in recogni- 
tion of his great services to the country and 
to this industry in particular; 

Sir Wilfrid Anson seconded the resolution, 
which was carried unanimously. 


The chairman then moved “That the pay- 
ment of dividends of 54 per cent on.the ‘A’ 
5} per cent cumulative preference stock of 
the company, 6 per cent on the ‘B’ 6 per 
cent non-cumulative preference stock of the 
company, and 10 per cent on the *C’ 10 per 
cent non-cumulative preference stock of the 
company for the year to October 31, 1951 
and the payment of an interim dividend of 
134 per cent on the i stock of the 
company on September 1, 1, be and the 
same are hereby approved and confirmed.” 

The resolution was seconded by the 
deputy chairman and cafried unanimously. 


RE-ELECTION OF DIRECTORS 
The chairman ed: The next reso- 
tutions, Ialler ai? guaiioatens is one of ‘sich 
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attender at our meetings. He has a very 
great knowledge of this industry and his 
wisdom and judgment are great assets to our 
board. For these reasons, as well as on 
personal grounds, I have the greatest possible 
pleasure m proposing this resolution, and I 
will ask the deputy chairman to second it. 
The deputy chairman seconded the 
motion and it was carried with acclamation. 


On the proposal of Mr A. G. Thomson, 
seconded by Mr C. H. Clements, the other 
retiring directors were unanimously _re- 
elected. 


The chairman announced that the auditors, 
Messrs Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths and Com- 
pany, would continue to act in that capacity, 
their reappointment being automatic under 
the provisions of Section 159 of the Com- 
panies Act, 1948. 


VOTE OF THANKS 


Proposing a vote of thanks to the chair- 
man, Mr S. G. B. James said that his personal 
association with Sir Robert had extended 
over 30 years, and in his opinion the chair- 
man’s 0 i ity was leadership. In 
sO many aspects national life leadership 
had been lacking, and the company was 
most fortunate to possess a man so gifted in 
that respect. Some might say that the chair- 
man had a tremendous driving force, but that 
so often suggested a picture of a man behind 
urging his team on. t Was not so in this 
case, for Sir Robert was always out in front 
leading. Results were achieved by his inspira- 
tion and by the example set not only to his 
colleagues on the board, but to the most 
junior employee in office and factory. 

At the end of next week their chairman 
ies Gay 28 ae oe 8 nett ae Comeney”® 
African isation, an was sure t 
all seuchitas waht wish him a happy and 
successful trip. 

Seconding the resolution, Mr R. M. E. 
Reeves said that he also had known the chair- 
man for over 30 years and had always admired 
his never-failing calmness and _ steadiness 
even when things were very difficult, as busi- 
ness life had been in postwar years. 


The motion was put to the meeting and 
carried with acclamation. 

In brief acknowledgment, the chairman 
thanked the meeting for their reception of the 
motion and said how much he was indebted 
to the splendid team whose loyalty, know- 
ledge and help in every possible way had 
brought about the results shown. 


The proceedings thep terminated. 
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. The accounts reflect the abnermal trading 
conditions and are no true criteries: of the 
future ; in-suppors of this view your board 
recommends an appropriation cut of taxed 
profits of no less a sum than £120,000, which 
should be adequate to meet any possible 
fall in stock values. So far as home- 
produced materials are concerned the price 
of waste-papers has risen betwéen two and 
three times its former figure, but these stocks 
are quickly tarned over and there is no 
insuperable difficulty in meeting such a 
situation. 


. As pioneers in the use of waste materials, 
including Straw, we have increased produc- 
tion so as to establish a record for all our 
mills. This result has only been attained 
by the loyalty and fullest co-operation of our 
colleagues, staff and employees, who have 
made an outstanding contribution to our 
own and the national needs both as regards 
rearmament and export. 


The last few weeks have shown-& recession 


in trade, and while it is dangerous to 


prophesy, your board has confidence in the 
ture ; the fact that our plant and. machinery 
at the various mills is entirely modern and 
economically run cncourages us to think that 
we are in a sound position to meet the ever- 
changing conditions and whatever competi. 
tion may arise. 


The report was adopted. 





BIRMINGHAM CITIZENS 
PERMANENT BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


A YEAR OF CONTINUED PROGRESS 


The annual general meeting of the society 
was held at the Imperial Hotel, Birmingham, 
on Wednesday, March 5, 1952. The chair- 
man, Mr George Howe, presided, and in 
moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts said :— 


The year under review is one which again 
records steady progress. The total amount 
invested ‘with the society during 1951 was 
£490,646 and after allowing for the with- 
drawals there is a balance of £3,118,518 due 
to members, an increase of £190,247. Interest 
at the rate of 2} per cent tax paid by the 
society has again been paid for 195], and it 
is proposed as and from April 1, 1952, to 
increase this rate by } per cent making a total 
yield of 24 per cent equivalent where tax is 
paid at the rate of 9s. 6d. in the pound to e 
gross return of £4 15s. 3d. per cent. ‘The 
restrictions as to amounts which could be 
invested had been removed. 


Advances during the year amounted to 
£772,390.. The balance now due was 
£3,681,743 an increase of £179,325. Appli- 
cations from sitting tenants formed a sub- 
stantial part of the mortgage advances. In- 
vestments in Government securities and cash 
at bank amounted to £453,141 which repre- 
sents 11 per cent of the total assets. 


The profit and loss account shows a gress 
income of £156,827. After allowing income 
tax and ts tax £35,037, which is approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of the S gross 
i » Management expenses £18,924 and 
“ax 2 outgoings, the net profit was £84,328 
out of which £67,018 was paid to share- 
holders at the sate of 2} per cent tax paid, 
and £15,000 transferred to general reserve 
fund. Total reserves and carry forward are 

139,866. The total assets now amount to 

4,144,644, an increase of £276,278. 


The report and accounts were ed and 
the , Messrs. J. B. Chatrerley 
and W Madin were The 
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THE EASTERN BANK, 
LIMITED 


A BUSY YEAR 


The forty-second annual general meeting 
of The Eastern Bank, Limited, will be held 
at 2 and 3 Crosby Square, London, E.C., on 
April 9th 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment of the chairman, Sir Evan M. Jenkins, 
GCIE; KCSI, circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year to December 31, 1951: 

The balance sheet total at £29,325,664 is 
higher by £1,666,271 than that of 1950. 
Current, deposit and other accounts show an 
increase of £1,617,051, and on the other side 
cash and bills receivable are up by £1,098,326 
and advances by £2,526,970, while invest- 
ments are down by £2,298,157. Net profit is 
£124,763 against £123,928 for 1950. 


CHANGING TRADE TENDENCIES 


The year 1951 was, like 1950, a busy one, 
but as the months passed signs bégan to 
appear of what may be a real change in 
trading conditions. Commodity markets were 
weaker and, though the demand for manu- 
factured goods - remained generally high, 
sellers were probably less comfortable than 
they had been at any time since the end of 
the war. These tendencies have continued 
into 1952 and will need careful watching. 


The appropriations made from net. profits 
are the same as those for 1950—{£30,000 to 
premises and £60,000 to reserve for contin- 
gencies, and the final dividend recommended 
is again 3s. 6d. per share, less tax. We shall 
shortly be building premises at Aden, 
Baghdad and. Karachi, and a reasonable 
appropriation to premises is desirable. 

There has been little change in-the condi- 
tions in which our Eastern branches work. 
The cost of living is still very high and is 
reflected in salaries and allowances, and build- 
ing is as expensive as ever. 


CONDITIONS IN THE EAST 


In Iraq the outstanding event of the year 
was the negotiation of agreements between 
the Iraq Government and the companies 
concerned with the production and distribu- 
tion of oil. It has always been the policy of 
the ._Iraq Government to apply almost . the 
whole of the oil revenue to permanent 
development, and with the large resources 
available under the new oil agreements the 
Development Board and certain departments 
of the Government—to which 30 per cent of 
the resources will be allotted—will be able 
to undertake a really comprehensive pro- 
gtamme of development. Business in Iraq in 
1951 was satisfactory. 


In Bahrein and the Persian Gulf business 
was well maintained during 1951 with steady 
prices and a lively demand for Continental 
and Japanese goods. The revenue derived 
from oil made it possible for the Ruler of 
Bahrein to carry out extensive improve- 
ments. Progress during the past few years 
has been impressive and is continuing. 


In India the favourable swing of. trade 
continued for the first quarter of 1951; 
thereafter, except im May, monthly balances 
were: adverse. -Ecohomically, Pakistan has 
had another very prosperous year, with 
buoyant revenue and .a favourable trade 
balance. Imports remained high and over- 
buying of piece goods led to a fall in prices 
which proved embarrassing to. some im- 
porters. Ceylon has had another prosperous 
and tranquil year with a markedly favour- 
able trade balance. Imports continued at 
a high level, assisted by some reductions in 
duty. Plans for the further development of 
the island are in hand. 


CENTRAL LINE 
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SISAL ESTATES 


MR E. W. BOVILL’S STATEMENT - 


The fifteenth annual general meeting of 


Central Line Sisal Estates Limited was held ,; 
on March 12th in London, Mr EB, W. Bovill -. 


(the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s statement which was circulated with 
the annual report and accounts for the year 
ended June 30, 1951:— 


The consolidated accounts show a. profit 
for the year of £155,111, after providing 
for rotation planting, London administration 
expenses and depreciation on . buildings, 
machinery, rolling stock, etc. 


Taxation absorbs £82,775. Much progress, 


has been made during the year towards, the 
settlement of the company’s taxation liabili- 
ties ; in fact, we are now almost up to date. 
Last year you will remember that I referred 
to the provision for taxes in dispute amount- 
ing to £15,700 in respect of the appropriate 
relief. for payments of East African income 
tax and expenditure on native housing. On 
the advice of counsel we have reluctantly 
accepted the Inland Revenue’s decision re- 
garding the basis of relief for East African 
tax, and accordingly the relative provision of 
£6,400 has been transferred to current taxa- 
tion liabilities. With regard to expenditure 
on native housing, the Inland Revenue have 
agreed that the amount expended for the year 
1948 should be allowed as a charge in that 
year and therefore the relative provision of 
£2,222 has been transferred back to the 
profit and loss account. The balance of the 
item “taxation in dispute,” amounting to 
approximately £7,000, has now been trans- 
ferred to current taxation liabilities, pending 
the outcome of our continuing negotiations 
with the authorities. 


The directors of the subsidary company 
have transferred £25,000 to general reserve 
and the general reserve of the parent com- 
pany has been increased by £5,000 making 
in the aggregate £100,000. The board 
recommend the payment of a final dividend 
of 30. per cent, less tax, making with the 
interim dividend paid on June 29, 1951, 
35 per cent, less tax, for the — year. 
This will absorb £35,832. The balances to 
be carried forward to next year in the books 
of the parent company and’ the subsidiary 
company will be £4,117. and. £3,053, 
respectively. 


Our production of fibre totalled 2,082 tons, 
of which 1,124 tons came from Pangawe and 
958 tons from Kingolwira. The big difference 
between the amount of fibte produced in 
the year under review and in the previous 
year is largely due to our now operating only 
two estates. 


LABOUR POSITION 


When I was in East Africa a year ago I 
naturally gave considerable thought to our 
labour problem. The conclusions I reached 
were not reassuring. Every estate was short 
of its needs. Our estates were worse off than 
some, but better off than others. Wherever 
I went I heard complaints of inequitable 
allocations. of labour. I formed the opinion 
that the labour bureau were doing their best 
in an impossible task. We Tanganyika sisal 
growers have to face the basic fact that there 
is not enough labour to go round, Today 
there are 100,000 more wage-earning Africans 
in Tanganyika than before the war, but this 
increased labour supply is more than off-set 
by 9. guealy lncieased ‘eiaed fee labour, 
notably for Government-sponsored develop- 
ment schemes, but. also for the planting 
industry to which high commodity prices 
have given a great stimulus, . 


WATER SUPPLY AT PANGAWE 


Our other major problem has been the 
inadequacy of the water supply at Pang: 
There is probably no estate in East Afr.-, 
which can produce sisal to equal thar ¥ 
Pangawe, but owing to an inadegu:- 
supply of water the quality of our fit:- 
suffers anid our costs are far too hich 
Great efforts have been made to impro:: 
the estate’s own water resources, bur «- 
have been forced to the conclusion thar a» 
matter what we do they will never prov: 
fully adequate. Happily the estate has be-n 
granted a permit to draw water from ‘he 
Ngerengere River. which lies on the (ir 
side of Kingolwira from Pangawe, acd 
the work of laying down @ pipe line and 
erecting a new pumping station is now 
in hand. 

We have had under consideration :h- 
building of a central electric power station fo: 
the two estates in order to free ourselves from 
dependence on a number of prime mover; 
This project has been postponed in the 

that a public. supply will beoome 
available before long at reasonable rates. If 
we ate disappointed in this hope we shai! 
have to proceed with our central power 
station project. 

As shareholders are aware, our admirable 
Pangawe estate is a little handicapped by 
lack of land for new development and for 
providing gardens for: our flabour force 
Two alternative ways of overcoming this 
shortage of land are now open to us: which 
we adopt depends upon negotiations which 
are now proceeding. 


THE WAMI FARM 


Although our Wami Farm incurred a [033 
of £3,503 in the year under review there is” 
no reason to regret our having embarked on 
this venture. It was, and still is, our inten- 
tion that it should pay its way, and this 
hope it will do. But its real object was 
ensure an adequate supply of food for our 
labour force in the famine years which 
periodically afflict East Africa and which, in 
the face of increasing population and chronic 
soil erosion, are likely to become more [re- 
quent. 
A year ago I told you that we were still 
suffering the consequences of the disastrous 
drought of 1949. We are still feeling its 
effects. Our young areas are more backward 
than they should be and our nurseries are 
not adequate to our needs. Consequently 
our future production may be pfejudiced, but 
not, I think; to a serious extent, especially 
as recent rainfall has been unusually heavy 


o & 


, 


EFFECT OF CLIMATIC CONDITIONS 


Considerable publicity has in recent weeks 
given to the damage done to the sisal 
by the flooding of estates and by 
sun-scorch, These two evils have in my 
view been greatly exaggerated. Few sisal 
estates are so low lying as to be subject 00 
flooding and our two estates are not among 
them: Sun- has, for climatic’ reasons, | 
been unusually widespread in the last yo, 

Ww In consequeme 
the quality of our ee a litrle in 


u 
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this country, actically ali other charges tend 
, i Nevertheless we consider 


steadily to rise. 
our costs too high Oice: seer water “échomie 
should help to bring them down. 


Finally I must. pay tribute to our general 
manager, Mr A. J. Marr, a his staff. Their 
burden is no light one. The problem of the 
competing demands on our inadequate supply 
<f \abour—for production, maintenance, 
planting, building, ete.—i on them a 
heavy burden of responsibility, but they are 
discharging it in a manner which does them 
credit. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 


SIXTY MINUTE CLEANERS 


RECORD TURNOVER AND TRADING 
PROFIT 


MR J. WILSON NICOL’S STATEMENT 


The eighteenth annual general of 
Sixty Minute Cleaners, Limited, was on 
March 18th at the company’s registered office, 
Annfield House, Maule Street, ‘Carnoustie 
Mr J. Wilson Nicol (chairman and joint 
managing director) presiding. 


The secretary (Mr Alex J. Hay) read the 
notice convening the meeting and the report 
of the auditors. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
November 16, 1951, and was taken as read: 


I have pleasure in submitting to you the 
eighteenth report of the directors of the com- 
pany, together with the balance sheet of the 
parent company, and the consolidated profit 
and loss account and balance sheet of the 
parent company and subsidiaries for the year 
ended November 16, 1951. 


The trading profits of the group this year 
amount to £159,312. Last year, when there 
were no profits brought in from the newly 
acquired subsidiaries, the trading profit for 
the year amounted to £101,926, but, of 
course, the figures are not comparable, 


DRY CLEANING BUSINESS 


So far as the company’s principal ‘business 
of dry cleaning is ‘concerned, the year under 
review again constituted a record i in the com- 
pany’s history in turnover and in trading 
prot. The net profit from dry cleaning is 
£28,113, as against £27,865 last year, depre- 
cation having taken £24,154 (against 
£19,768). 


Income-tax, £41,000, and profits tax, 
£36,000, for the year are not comparable, as 
the group has been treated. as a whole for 
profits tax purposes. 


During the year, your directors — 
opened a new bramch at Chelsea, and the 
Galashiels branch has been 
throughout the year. The 
restricted in the opening of new b 
by the limitations imposed by 
ment on building licences, and shortage of 
Taw materials for dry cleaning, but new ideas 
have already been pat into Operation for 
overcoming part or 
Shareholders may, therefore, rest 
that no opportunity of obtaining suitable 
new premises will be overlooked. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


You will expect me to say something of 
the experiences of your subsidiaries 
the first year of trading. As shareholders 
have i be clothing and ther textile trade 

¢ in a 
difficult time. The 


- 


all of these difficulties.. 
assured 


‘very gratifying profits were being earned ; 
but owing to certain irresponsible utterances, 
and to the general shortage of money, coupled 
with the fluctuation in wool prices, some sales 
resistance was encountered during the latter 
months of 1951, and the trading profit for the 
full year was disappointing in that it fell 
below the average for the two previous years. 

Your directors are hopeful that as these 
subsidiaries produce essential articles of 
en's outer wear, trade will again 
improve in the spring of this year. In order 
to strengthen the position for the future as 


. far as possible, your directors have written 


down the stocks in the subsidiary companies, 
by what is considered to be a reasonable 
sum, namely an amount equivalent to an 
overall reduction on cost price of approxi- 
mately 18 per cent, which includes a sum 
of £10,000 provided as a fluctuation reserve. 
Sharcholders will appreciate that such a rate 
of depreciation is quite considerable, and they 
should know that wool, which has fluctuated 
very sharply in price during the course of 
1951, forms only a small percentage of the 
cost of a finished garment. 


FUTURE OF CLOTHING INDUSTRY 


The future of trade in the clothing indus- 
try is very difficult to forecast, but your 
directors will energetically pursue a policy 
of good service, confident that they have s 
first-class factory producing in Peter Pan 
coats and accessories the ultimate in velue 
for money. The export market is also being 
increased as much as possible. 


During the year it was decided, in order 
to raise further capital to finance stocks in 
the subsidiary companies, to dispose of the 
heritable properties in Edinburgh, Aberdeen, 
Dunfermline, Galashiels and Perth. These 
properties were sold for a total consideration 

of £91 91,000, which was in excess of the prices 
a for the properties, and it was a condi- 
tion of the sale of these properties that the 
purchaser should grant very long leases ex- 
tending to 99 years at what are considered to 
be very reasonable rentals. The company is 
thus assured of security of tenure, while at 
the same time they raised capital which has 
been, and can continue to be uscfully em- 
ployed in the group. 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


In view of thé considerable appropriations 
which have been made for depreciation on 
all the companies’ assets, and the sums which 
they have been able to place to reserve, your 
directors consider t are fully justified im 
maintaining the divi on the increased 
capital at 75 per cent for the year. 


The old service agreements having ex- 
pired, the joint managing directors. have 
signed new service agreements for a further 
period of five years, thus assuring continuity 
of the policy and administration which has 
proved so successful in the past. - 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 
_ The results obtained, which your directors 
the circumstances 


The report and accounts were unanimously 

and a final dividend on the ordinary 

stock of 45 per cent, less tax+(making 75 per 
cent, less tax, for the year) was approved. 
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BRITISH HOME STORES 
LIMITED 


GROWING FINANCIAL STRENGTH — 


The twenty-fourth annual genera] mecting 
of this company was held on March i9th 
in London, Mr Mr Horace Moore, the chairman, 
presiding. 

The following is an éxtract from the 
chairman’s circulated statement: 


The profit for 52. weeks, against 53 im the 

vious year. before taxation, was 
£1,063,619, ‘Wetiait £959,239. Provision for 
taxation takes 625,000; compared with 
£542,500, leaving the profit, after. taxation, 
£438,619, as sganeit £416,739. 


To general reserve is placed £274.649, 
bringing the total to £1.125.000. pro 
posed fina] ordinary dividend is 9d.-per stock 
unit, less tax. 

The Capital Issues Committee have given 
permission to capitalise the sum of 
£496,493 14s. from the company’s gencral 
reserve and distribute two new ordinary 
shares for every ordinary stock unit of 1s. 
held. The issue will be made by renounce- 
able allotment letter to stockholders on the 
company’s register at the close of business on 
March 17, 1952, and the new stock units will 
rank for dividend as from January 6, 1952. 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


In 1951 we again had a large. increase in 
turnover, but profit margins were lower as 
we had to meet substantial wage increases 
and rising costs of operation. A year ago 
I commented on the ebnprmally high costs 
of commodities and expressed the view that 
such levels would not be permanent. To- 
wards the end of 1951 the shopping public 
became very price-conscious and refused to 
pay the rad then ruling. This resistance 
quickly, brought about a reversal of the 
former price trend. Fortunately we are solely 
retailers, so that our losses, while consider- 
able, have been limited. However, we have 
been able to end the year with clean stocks 
and a low forward order position. 


The old saying “The customer is always 
right ” begins to mean something again, par- 
ticularly in textiles, and I believe that this 
reversal from a sellers’ to a buyers’ market 
will finally bring benefits to the community. 
If present conditions continue, from now on 
all concerned will have to be on their toes, 
the efficient will prosper, the inefficient may 
not survive. 


A GROWING OUTLET 


We have a very large and continually 
growing outlet to the public for the sale of 
low-priced quality goods of. many types in 
everyday demand. I have welcomed the 
action taken in removing controls and, in my 
view, some of those remaining, particularly 
in clothing, could now safely be dropped. 
Such a course would tend to reduce the cests . 
of production even faster. 


Our new store at Southampton, the largest 
in our chain, was opened in November, 
Business there has been satisfactory. 
Government have many serious problems to 
deal. with, but. we do enjoin them to show 
every possible sympathy to the quick resiora-~ 
tion of the facilities of the cities 
and tewns, which have suffered 20 long in 
the cause of freedom. 


The year has been particularly trying and 
dificult, but es always our staff have 

responded and given of their best. 

‘The way in which we have been able to 
meet and surmount the manifold problems 


which have arisen encourages me to hope 
that next year we may once more 
progress end a | 

The report was adopted. 


year’s trading. 
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THE EASTERN BANK, 
LIMITED 


A BUSY YEAR 


The forty-second annual general meeting 
of The Eastern Bank, Limited, will be held 
at 2 and 3 Crosby Square, London, E.C., on 
April 9th 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment of the chairman, Sir Evan M. Jenkins, 
GCIE, KCSI, circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year to December 31, 1951: 

The balance sheet total at £29,325,664 is 
higher by £1,666,271 than that of 1950. 
Current, deposit and other accounts show an 
increase of £1,617,051, and on the other. side 
cash and bills receivable are up by £1,098,326 
and advances by £2,526,970, while invest- 
ments are down by £2,298,157. Net profit is 
£124,763 against £123,928 for 1950. 


CHANGING TRADE TENDENCIES 


The year 1951 was, like 1950, a busy one, 
but as the months passed signs began to 
appear of what may be a real change in 
trading conditions. Commodity markets were 
weaker and, though the demand for manu- 
factured goods - remained generally high, 
sellers were probably less comfortable than 
they had been at any time since the end of 
the war. These tendencies have continued 
into 1952 and will need careful watching. 


The appropriations made from net profits 
are the same as those for 1950—£30,000 to 
premises and £60,000 to reserve for contin- 
gencies, and the final dividend recommended 
is again 3s. 6d. per share, less tax. We shall 
shortly be building premises at Aden, 
Baghdad and Karachi, and a reasonable 
appropriation to premises is desirable. 


There has been little change inthe condi- 
tions in which our Eastern branches work. 
The cost of living is still very high and is 
reflected in salaries and allowances, and build- 
ing is as expensive as ever. 


CONDITIONS IN THE EAST 


In Iraq the outstanding event of the year 
was the negotiation of agreements between 
the Iraq Government and the companies 
concerned with the production and distribu- 
tion of oil. It has always been the policy of 
the Iraq Government to apply almost. the 
whole of the oi revenue to permanent 
development, and with the large resources 
available under the new oil agreements the 
Development Board and certain departments 
of the Government—to which 30 per cent of 
the resources will be allotted—will be able 
to undertake a really comprehensive pro- 
gramme of development. Business in Iraq in 
1951 was’ satisfactory. 


In Bahrein and the Persian Gulf business 
was well maintained during 1951 with steady 
prices and a lively demand for Continental 
and Japanese goods. The revenue derived 
from oil made it possible for the Ruler of 
Bahrein to carry out extensive improve- 
ments. Progress during the past few years 
has been impressive and is continuing. 


In India the favourable swing of trade 
continued for the first quarter of 1951; 
thereafter, except: in May, monthly balances 
were: adverse. Economically, Pakistan has 
hud another very prosperous year, with 
buoyant revenue and .a favourable trade 
balance. Imports remained high and over- 
buying of piece goods led to a fall’ in prices 
which proved embarrassing to some im- 
porters. Ceylon has had another prosperous 
and tranquil year with a markedly favour- 
able trade balance. Imports continued at 
a high level, assisted by some reductions in 
duty. Plans for the further development of 
the island are in hand. 


CENTRAL LINE 
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SISAL ESTATES 


MR E. W. BOVILL’S STATEMENT - 


The fifteenth’ annual general meeting of 
Central Line Sisal Estates Limited was held 
on March 12th in London, Mr E. W. Bovill 
(the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s statement which was circulated with 
the annual report and accounts for the year 
ended June 30, 1931:— 


The consolidated accounts show a. profit 
for the year of £155,111, after providing 
for rotation planting, London administration 
expenses and depreciation on buildings, 
machinery, rolling stock, etc. 


Taxation absorbs £82,775. Much progress, 
has been made during the year towards, the 
settlement of the company’s taxation liabili- 
ties ; in fact, we are now almost up to date. 
Last year you will remember that I referred 
to the provision for taxes in dispute amount- 
ing to £15,700 in respect of the appropriate 
relief- for payments of East African income 
tax and expenditure on native housing. 
the advice of counsel we have reluctantly 
accepted the Inland Revenue’s decision re- 
garding the basis of relief for East African 
tax, and accordingly the relative provision of 
£6,400 has been transferred to current taxa- 
tion liabilities. With regard to expenditure 
on native housing, the Inland Revenue have 
agreed that the amount expended for the year 
1948 should be allowed as a charge in that 
year and therefore the relative provision of 
£2,222 has been transferred back to the 
profit and loss account. The balance of the 
item “taxation in dispute,” amounting to 
approximately £7,000, has now been trans- 
ferred to current taxation liabilities, pending 
the outcome of our continuing negotiations 
with the authorities. 


The directors of the subsidary company 
have transferred £25,000 to general reserve 
and the general reserve of the parent com- 
pany has been increased by £5,000 making 
in the aggregate £100,000. The board 
recommend the payment of a final dividend 
of 30. per cent, less tax, making with the 
interim dividend paid on June 29, 1951, 
35 per cent, less tax, for the year. 
This will absorb £35,832. The balances to 
be carried forward to next year in the books 
of the parent company and the subsidiary 
company will be £4,117. and £3,053, 
respectively. 


Our production of fibre totalled 2,032 tons, 
of which 1,124 tons came from Pangawe and 
958 tons from Kingolwira. The big difference 
between the amount of fibre produced in 
the year under review and in the previous 
year is largely due to our now operating only 
two estates. 


LABOUR POSITION 


When I was in East Africa a year ago I 
naturally gave considerable thought to our 
labour problem. The conclusions I reached 
were not reassuring. Every estate was short 
of its needs. Our estates were worse off than 
some, but better off than others. Wherever 
I went I heard complaints of inequitable 
allocations. of labour. I formed the opinion 
that the labour. bureau were doing their best 
in an impossible task. We Tanganyika sisal 
growers have to face the basic fact that there 
is net enough labour to go round. Today 
there are 100,000 more wage-earning Africans 
in Tanganyika than before the war, but this 
increased labour supply is more than off-set 
by a greatly increased demand for labour, 
notably for Government-sponsored develop- 
ment schemes, but also for the planting 
have given a great stimulus... 


WATER SUPPLY AT PANGAWE 


Our other major problem has been th: 
inadequacy of the water supply at Pangaw 
There is probably no estate in East Afric, 
— on re Sisal to ce. f 

angawe, t owing to an i uate 
supply of water the quality of our fib:- 
suffers and our costs are far too high 
Great efforts have been made to impro:- 
the estate’s own water resources, but w- 
have been forced to the conclusion that o> 
matter what we do they will never prov: 
fully adequate.. Happily the estate has bee: 
granted a permit to draw water from the 
Neger ¢ River which lies on the f:- 
side Kingolwira from Pangawe, acd 
the work of laying down a pipe line ani 
erecting a@ new pumping station is now 
in hand. 

We have had under consideration «i: 
building of a central electric power station for 
the two estates in order to free ourselves from 
dependence on a number of prime mover; 
This project has been postponed in th: 
hope that a public. supply will beoom- 
available before long at reasonable rates. I/ 
we are disappointed in this hope .we shal! 
have to proceed with our central power 
station project. 

As shareholders are aware, our admirable 

ngawe estate is a little handicapped 5, 
lack of land for new development and for 
providing gardens for: our labour force: 
Two alternative ways of overcoming this 
shortage of land are now open to us: which 
we adopt depends upon negotiations which 
ate now proceeding. 


THE WAMI FARM 


Although our Wami Farm incurred a [oss 
of £3,603 in the year under review there is” 
mo reason to regret our having embarked on 
this venture. It was, and still is, our inten- 
tion that it should pay its way, and this we 
hope it will do. But its real object was to 
ensure an adequate supply of food for our 
labour force in the famine years which 
periodically afflict East Africa and which, in 
the face of increasing population and chronic 
soil erosion, are likely to become more [re- 
quent. 

A year ago I told you that we were sill 
suffering the consequences of the disastrous 
drought of 1949. We are still feeling its 
effects. Our young areas are more backward 
than they should be and our nurseries irc 
not adequate to our needs. Consequently 
our future production may be pfejudiced, but 
not, I think, to a serious extent, especially 
as recent rainfall has been unusually heavy 


EFFECT OF CLIMATIC CONDITIONS 


Considerable publicity has in recent weeks 
been given to damage done to the sisal 

mg of estates and by 
two evils ~~ in ? 
view been greatly exaggerated. Few 5\% 
estates are so low lying as to be subject 
flooding and our two estates are not among 
Sun-seorch has, for climatic’ reasons, 
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this country, practically all other charges tend 
readily to rise. Nevertheless we consider 
our costs too high. Our new water scheme 
should help to bring them down. 

Finally I must. pay tribute to out general 
manager, Mr A. J. Marr, and his staff. Their 
burden is no light one. The problem of the 
competing demands on our inadequate supply 
of labour—for production, maintenance, 
planting, building, ee ees on them a 
heavy burden of responsibility, but they are 
cischarging it in a manner which does them 
credit. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


SIXTY MINUTE CLEANERS 


RECORD TURNOVER AND TRADING 


PROFIT 
MR J. WILSON NICOL’S STATEMENT 
The eighteenth annual general ing of 


Sixty Minute Cleaners, Limited, was on 
March 18th at the company’s registered office, 
Annfield House, Maule Street, Carnoustie 
Mr J. Wilson Nicol (chairman and joint 
managing director) presiding. a 

The secretary (Mr Alex J. Hay) read the 
notice convening the meeting and the report 
of the auditors. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
November 16, 1951, and was taken as read: 


I have pleasure in submitting to you the 
eighteenth report of the directors of the com- 
pany, together with the balance sheet of the 
parent company, and the consolidated profit 
and loss account and balance sheet of the 
parent company and subsidiaries for the year 
ended November 16, 1951. 


The trading profits of the group this year 
mount to £159,312. Last year, when there 
were no profits brought in from the newly 
acquired subsidiaries, the trading profit for 
the year amounted to £101,926, but, of 
course, the figures are not comparable, 


DRY CLEANING BUSINESS 


So far as the company’s ‘principal ‘business 
of dry cleaning is “concerned, the year under 
review again constituted a record in the com- 
panys history in turnover and in trading 
profit. The net profit from dry cleaning is 
£28,113, as against £27,865 last year, depre- 


ciation havi taken 24,154 (against 
£19,768). tig " * 
Income-tax, £41,000, and profits tax, 


£36,000, for the year are not comparable, as 
the group has been treated. as a whole for 
profits tax purposes. 


During the year, your directors have 
cpened a new branch at Chelsea, and the 
Galashiels branch -has ‘been operating 
throughout the year. The company is 
testricted in the opening of new branches 


memt on building licences, and shortage of 
raw materials for dry cleaning, but new ideas 
have already been put into operation for 
Overcoming part or all of these difficulties, 
Shareholders may, therefore, rest assured 
that no opportunity of obtaining suitable 
new premises will be overlooked. 


very gratifying profits were being earned ; 
but owing to certain irresponsible utterances, 
and to the general shortage of money, coupled 
with the fluctuation in wool prices, some sales 
resistance was encountered during the latter 
months of 1951, and the trading profit for the 
full year was disappointing in that it fell 
below the average for the two previous years. 
Your directors are hopeful that as these 
subsidiaries produce essential articles of 
en’s outer wear, trade will again 
improve in the spring of this year. In order 
to strengthen the position for the future as 


. far as possible, your directors have written 


down the stocks in the subsidiary companies, 
by what is considered to be a reasonable 
sum, namely an amount equivalent to an 
overall reduction on cost price of approxi- 
mately 18 per cent, which includes a sum 
of £10,000 provided as a fluctuation reserve. 
Shareholders will appreciate that such a rate 
of depreciation is quite considerable, and they 
should know that wool, which has fluctuated 
very sharply in price during the course of 
1951, forms only a small percentage of the 
cost of a finished garment. 


FUTURE OF CLOTHING INDUSTRY 


The future of trade in the clothing indus- 
try is very difficult to forecast, but your 
directors will energetically pursue a policy 
of good service, confident that they have a 
first-class factory producing in Peter Pan 
coats and accessories the ultimate in velue 
for money. The export market is also being 
increased as much as possible. 


During the year it was decided, in order 
to raise further capital to finance stocks in 
the subsidiary companies, to dispose of the 
heritable properties in Edinburgh, Aberdeen, 
Dunfermline, Galashiels and Perth. These 
properties were sold for a total consideration 
of £91,000, which was in excess of the prices 
paid for the properties, and it was a condi- 
tion of the sale of these properties that the 
purchaser should grant very long leases ex- 
tending to 99 years at-what are considered to 
be very reasonable rentals. The company is 
thus assured of security of tenure, while at 
the same time they raised capital which has 
been, and can continue to be usefully em- 
ployed in the group. 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


In view of thé considerable appropriations 
which have been made for depreciation on 
all the companies’ assets, and the sums which 
they have been able to place to reserve, your 
directors consider they are fully justified ia 
maintaining the divi on the increased 
capital at 75 per cent for the year. 

The old service agreements having ex- 
pired, the joint managing directors have 
i new service agreements for a further 
period of five years, thus assuring continuity 
of the policy and administration which has 
proved so successful in the past. 


: 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


The results obtained, which your directors 

the circumstances consider reasonable, 
could not have been achieved without the 
active co-operation of the staff and, on your 
, I should like to thank them for their 
efforts during the year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and a final dividend on the ordinary 
stock of 45 per cent, less tax-(making 75 per 
cent, less tax, for the year) was_approved. 


S 


E 
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BRITISH HOME STORES 
LIMITED 


GROWING FINANCIAL STRENGTH | 


The twenty-fourth annual general meeting 
of this company was held on March 19th 
in Londen, Mr Horace Moore, the chairman, 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman's circulated statement: 


The profit for 52 weeks, against 53 in the 
previous year, before taxation, was 
£1,063,619, against £959,239. . Provision for 
taxation takes - £625,000, compared with 
£542,500, leaving the profit, after taxation, 
£438,619, as agamst £416.739. 


To general reserve is placed £274,649, 
bringing the total to £1.125,000.. The pro- 
posed fina] ordinary dividend is 9d. per stock 
unit, less tax. 

The Capital Issues Committee have given 
permission to capitalise the sum of 
£496,493 14s. from the company’s general 
reserve and distribute two new ordinary 
shares for every ordinary stock unit cf is, 
held. The issue will be made by renounce- 
able allotment letter to stockholders on the 
company’s register at the close of business on 
March 17, 1952, and the new stock units will 
rank for dividend a3 from January 6, 1952. 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


In 1951 we again had a large increase in 
turnover, but profit margins were lower at 
we had to meet substantial wage increases 
and rising costs of operation. A year ago 
I commented on the abnormally high costs 
of commodities end expressed the view that 
such levels would not be permanent. To- 
wards the end of 1951 the shopping public 
became very price-conscious and refused to 
pay the prices then ruling. This resistance 
quickly, brought about a reversal of the 
former price trend. Fortunately we are solely 
retailers, so that our losses, while consider- 
able, have been limited. However, we have 
been able to end the year with clean stocks 
and a low forward order position. 


The old saying “ The customer is always 
right ” begins to mean something again, par- 
ticularly in textiles, and I believe thet this 
reversal from a sellers’ to a buyers’ market 
will finally bring benefits to the community. 
If present conditions continue, from now on 
all concerned will have to be on their wes, 
the efficient will prosper, the inefficient may 
not survive. 


A GROWING OUTLET 


We have a very large and continually 
growing outlet to the public for the sale of 
low-priced quality goods of. many types in 
everyday demand, 1 have welcomed the 
action taken in removing controls and, in my 
view, some of those remaining, particularly 
in clothing, could now safely be dropped. 
Such a course would tend to reduce the costs 
of production even faster. 


Our new store at Southampton, the largest 
in our chain, was opened in November. 
Business there has been satisfactory. The 
Government have many serious problems to 
deal. with, but we do enjoin them to show 
every possible sympathy to the quick restore- 
tion of the shopping facilities of the cities 
and_ towns, which have suffered so long in 

freedom. 


the cause of : 
The year hat been particularly trying and 
but as always our staff have 


responded and given of their best. 

The way in which we have been able to 
meet and surmount the manifold probiems 
which have erisen encourages me to hope 
may once more report 


& satisfactory year’s trading. 
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MITCHELL COTTS AND 
COMPANY 


ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 


The annual general meeting of Mitchell 
Cotts and Company Limited will be held on 
April 9th in London. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr Leonard Aldridge, 
CBE, FGS, which has been circulated with 
the report and accounts :— 

The year was a period of continued pro- 
gress for your company and your directors are 
pleased to be able again to show a record 
profit and a correspondingly strengthened 
position, 

During the year to June, 1951, there was 
a considerable increase in the turnover of 
nearly all companies in the group. This 
was due not only to rising price levels, but 
also to am increase in the volume of busi- 
ness. The group’s exports from the United 
Kingdom alone amounted to about £6,600,000 
for the year and during the current year have 
been running at a level equivalent to about 
£9 million per annum. Imports of produce 
and other materials into the United Kingdom 
were in excess of {£2 million, and trading 
between overseas branches of the group has 
been at. an increased level. 


Under more stable conditions your direc- 
tors might have felt that the overall position 
justified an increase in the ordinary dividend. 
You will recall that the 25 per cent rate has 
been maintained since 1947, although in 1949 
an issue was made at par of three ordinary 
shares for every seven held. However, after 
careful consideration, the board decided that 
the interests of the company and shareholders 
would best be served by maintaining the same 
distribution. 


OVERSEAS INTERESTS 


Both our South African and East African 
groups of companies showed substantially 
improved results and their trading since the 
close of the year has been fully maintained. 


t is interesting to record that one of our 
companies in South Africa will make a major 
contribution in the development of projects 
for the production of uranium by several of 
the large South African gold mines. Our 
subsidiary has been awarded very important 
contracts for the design, supply and erection 
of uranium plants and additional large orders 
are under negotiation. 


In the Middle. East there was also a very 
marked improvement and up to the present 
time political disturbances have not greatly 
affected our business in that area. 


Our Far Eastern, Italian and American 
subsidiaries have shown better results and 
rendered useful service to the other members 
of the group. Our United Kingdom subsi- 
diary, Alexander Young (London) Limited, 
trading in the Far East, has also increased 
both its turnover and earnings. In London 
the parent company has had an active and 
satisfactory year, most departments showing 
increased turnover and profit, 


The expansion of our business, which has 
continued in recent months, has called for 
additional finance. Your board, who are 
carefully studying the present position, may 
decide that an increase of permanent capital 
is advisable. With this possibility in view 
you will be invited at the annual general meet- 
ing to pass the necessary resolution to increase 
the authorised capital to £3 million by the 
~— of 3 million ordinary shares of 5s. 
each. 


Preliminary figures for the current year are 
pr and if conditions remain no less 
favourable in the coming months I am sure 
we cam look forward to another satisfactory 
year. 


BORAX CONSOLIDATED, . 


LIMITED 


FURTHER EXPANSION 


The fifty-fourth annual general meeting of 


Borax Consolidated, Limited, was held on 


‘March 18th in London, Mr D. Abel’ Smith, 


MC (the chaifman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


Our expansion during the year is evidenced 


. by a further increase im the trading profits, 


which have risen from last year’s figure of 
£1,407,774 to a new record of £2,043,621. 
At the same time our investment income has 
risen from £260,397 to £367,425. After 
charging directors’ remuneration, depreciation 
and debenture interest, the profits before 
United Kingdom taxation are £2,049,391, 
compared with £1,558,601 last year. The 
charge for taxation totals £1,258,000 against 
last year’s figure of £907,000. This leaves a 
net profit for the parent company of £791,391 
compared with £651,601 in 1950, the Group 
figures being £892,462 (1951) and £687,662 
(1950). 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


Capital expenditure during the year 
amounted to just over £1 million. We in- 
cteased productive capacity in the case of 
some products, whilst in the case of others 
we modernised plant and machinery. 
overall aim has been to mechanise and reduce 
the cost of labour wherever possible. We 
have been successful in this, and the bene- 
ficial effects of some of this expenditure were 
already felt in the year under review. The 
increased output assisted us materially in 
holding down production costs. 


The sellers’ market continued during the 

riod under review. Demand was stimu- 

ted by some of our buyers stockpiling to 
protect themselves against possible future 
shortages. This caused our plants to be 
operated at top capacity, with the result that 
production everywhere broke all records. I 
must point out, however, that since the end 
of our financial year conditions have changed 
again, and we are now in a buyers’ market. 
The demand has fallen off considerably, and 
we do not expect it to pick up again until 
the rather large stocks built up by many 
buyers during 1951 have been reduced. In 
order not to accumulate stocks ourselves, we 
have had to ease output, which the flexibility 
im our productive capacity permits us to do 
‘without great penalty in the cost of produc- 
tion. For the foregoing reasons we do not 
expect to repeat this year the remarkable 
record which we have achieved im the year 
under review. 


US POTASH COMPANY’S GOOD YEAR 


The increase in the income from our trade 
investment came from the United States 
Potash Company, and this company has had 
another very good year, their production and 
sales having achieved a very high level. 


I feel sure you will wish me to express our 
great appreciation to our executives, both at 
home and abroad, for the excellent results 
obtained during a difficult year. Our thanks 
are due to them as well as to all our agents 
in Britain and overseas. Their extensive 


knowledge of the varying i ts 
individual characteristics of each = 
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NATIONAL MORTGAGE 
AND AGENCY COMPANY 
OF NEW ZEALAND 

‘ A GOOD YEAR 


oe geep peaeeel meet 1g 
ational Mortgage ana Agency mpany 
of New Zealand, Limited, ‘was held on 
March 18th in London, the Rt Hon Lo:j 
Glenconner, the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his cir... 
lated review :— 

In spite of seceeest conditions the com- 
pany has an tionally good year, 
ending September, 1951. Wool has played 
an important part in the hts earned. The 
year 1951 was, in fact, most remarkab!c 
one in the long history of the wool trade 
Great as the advance in prices had been 
fore Christmas, 1950, it was eclipsed whe 
sales were resumed’in the New Year. 


A second important influence was due ‘o 
the widespread publicity given to the rise in 
prices. As a result the public bought cloth- 
ing and other textiles, so that a record output 
of the world’s textile industries in 1950 was 
cleared without difficulty, Then came a 
sudden and a dramatic change. 


It was announced in Washington that the 
stockpiling had been suspended and there 
was no buying for current military needs in 
the United States for the next few months. 
The civilian trade, too, became very quiet and 
there was nothing to prevent a headlong slide 
in prices. 

The mercantile side of the company’s busi- 
ness has once again had a most successful 
year. Turnover has been exceptionally large. 

Net trading profit for the year at £108,043 
shows only a small increase over last year. 


The report was adopted. 


BREVITT LIMITED 
ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The third annudl general mecting of 
Brevitt Limited was held on March 17th in 
London, Mr E. S. Harding (the chairman) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: . 


I am once more pleased to be able to 
report a successful year’s trading by the 
group, the accounts showing a net profit of 
£211,104 before taxation. The difficulties 
and uncertainties of trading conditions, to 
which I referred in my review last year, have 
continued, and I think, therefore, you will 


.tegard the results of the year as satisfactory. 


An important factor contributing to ‘he 
trading result which has been achieved 1s an 
expansion in turnover, and that this has been 
possible reflects great credit upon the fac\ ory 
staff, who have obtained the additional ;:0- 
duction by efficient management. {he 
increase in turnover represents an increase 19 
trade both at home and overseas, and 
“Brevitt” is proud to be by far the larcest 
exporter of women’s shoes from this coun‘ry 
to the United States of America. 

The directors recommend the dividend on 
the ordinary shares be maintained at the ©‘ 
of 20 per cent per annum (less tax) for the 
year. aa 

The balance of the profit and loss account 
to be carried forward to mext year amoin's 
to £46,443, of which £24,103 has beca 
retained in accounts of the subsidiary 
ies the reserve for future 
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SCOTTISH AMICABLE 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


DIAMOND JUBILEE ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING 


The sixtieth annual general meeting of the 
nareholders of the Scottish Amicable Build- 
ng Sociéty was held on March 17th in Edin- 
burgh. e President, Lord Inverclyde, 
KStJ, DL, said in the course of his speech: 

During the year business conditions in a 
-oubled world have proved perhaps more 
vourable for building societies than might 
ave been anticipated. We have been told 
hat 1952 will te a hard and difficult year, 
nd this has been confirmed by the Chan- 
-ellor of the Exchequer. 


The President made reference to the 
ncouragement given by the Government to 
ocal authorities to increase the grant of 
cences to would-be owner-occupiers of 
1ewly built houses, a welcome policy to the 
many thousands who wish to become home 
owners. He also referred to the national 
necessity for thrift, pointing out that build- 
ng societies will continue to be a very popular 
medium for savings, and this has been proved 
by the very satisfactory increase in the 
Society’s investment department. 


STRONG LIQUID POSITION 


The President continued: I would draw 
your attention to one or two of the more 
outstanding figures in the annual report. ‘The 
sum at the credit of shareholders and deposi- 
tors has increased by £1,445,460.  Invest- 
ments in trustee securities and cash at bank 
amount to £3,644,216, representing 20.8 per 
cent of the amonnt standing at the credit of 
shareholders and depositors. The Society 
invested considerable sums in Government 
securities during and after the war, thus 
forming a sound liquid position. Owing to 
the decline in the gilt-edged market, the 
valuation of Government Stocks at the end 
of the financial year was less than the “ book 
value”; your directors point out, however, 
that the Society’s holdings consist solely of 
trustee securities, redeemable at par, and the 
redemption value exceeds the amount at 
which they stand in the books. <A’ special 
investment reserve account has been created 
in recent years and now amounts to 
£150,000. 


Mortgage assets show an inerease of 
£1,481,554 to £14,372,250, and it is worthy 
of note that interest accrued and in arrear 
amounts to only £2,478. Share imvestots, 
depositors and borrowers now total 53,123. 
The assets have increased by £1,513,674 to 
£18,342,943, 


After allowing £51,500 for depreciation and 
reserve funds, equivalent to 15.2 per cent of 
the-divisible profits, the directors recommend 
allocating interest to unadvanced shareholders 
at the rate of 2} per cent, income tax paid 
by the Society, leaving a balance of 
£13,160 8s. 6d. to be carried forward. In- 
umation has already been made of the board’s 
recommendation that as from 16/2/52 the 
rate of interest on share investments be 
increased to 24 per cent, income tax paid. 

The president then stated that it was a 
fitting opportunity to pay tribute to the chair- 

and managing. di 


man director, Mr Wm. S. 
Allison, who has leted thirty-one years’ 
service; he has the interests of the 


Society his life’s work and is an acknow- 

ledged leader of the Building Society Move- 

ment. 

Re... ee referred to ne soreomne 
Society’s financial position 

enabling the future to be faced with well- 

fo confidence. 


The report and accounts were approved. 


ARISTON GOLD MINES 
(1929) LTD 


The twenty-second annual general meet- 
ing of Ariston Gold Mines (1929) Limited 
was held on March 18th in m, Major- 
General W. W. Richards, CB, CBE, MC, 
chairman of the company, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : — 


Production and Ore Reserves.—328,370 
tons of ore of an average grade of 7.134 dwts 
were milled during the year, against 293,000 
tons of 7.564 dwts grade milled for the pre- 
vious year. In addition, 5,402 tons accumu- 
lated concentrates were re-treated ; 808 ozs 
of gold was produced from the special treat- 
ment of slags. 


The total amount realised for the. year was 
£1,327,446, against a total of £1,286,506 for 
1950, an imcrease of £40,940. The ore 
reserves at September 30, 1951, were com- 
puted at 2,933,991 tons of an average value 
of 6.73 dwts, showing a decrease of 191,353 
tons and an increase in value of .07 dwts. as 
compared with the preceding year’s figures. 


UNDERGROUND DEVELOPMENT 


On the recommendation of the general 
manager and the technical advisers after a 
careful assessment of the company’s ore 
reserves position in conjunction with the 
available supplies of labour and materials, it 
was decided to limit expenditure on develop- 
ment work to the exploration of the North 
Ore Body, where development on the 24th 
level has proved its downward extension with 
the consequent indication of a considerable 
further tonnage of payable ore. This is a 
development of major importance. 


The tonnage sent to the mill from the mine 
is within the present 30,000 tons per month 
capacity of the plant. A final milling unit is 
now in course of shipment, to bring the total 
milling capacity up to 40,000 tons per month. 
Delivery of the winding engine necessary for 
this higher milling rate is expected in approxi- 
mately 12 months. 


The gross revenue at {1,327,446 is again a 
record, from the treatment of a record tonnage 
of 328,370 tons. Costs show a progfessive 
increase at a total of £771,948, or 47s. per ton, 
against £659,387, or 45s. per ton for the pre- 
vious year, despite every effort made’ both 
technically and administratively to reduce 
expenditure wherever possible. 


The net result of our operations is a profit 
of £332,424 before taxation, being a reduction 
of £163,281 against the *previous year. Ore 
development redemption at 61,245 is 
£17,834 more than last year. The cost of 


development redemption averaged 3s. 8d. per 
ton. 


- 


TAXATION 


Although the company obtained some relief 
from taxation on the year’s profits from initial 
allowances in respect of capital expenditure 
incurred during the year, the total charge for 
taxation (including gold duty) absorbed 62 
per cent of the company’s profits against 51 
per cent in the previous year. The Gold 
Coast Government alone took some 38 per 
Seniss cawchat ent dane’ the tele onoaie 
income tax and duty, the total amount 
of which exceeds the distribution to members. 

Dividends.—We have a total available for 
disposal of £240,548, out of which an interim 
dividend of 74 per cent, ‘less tax (2}d. per 
unit) was paid on May Ilth last. Your 
board now recommends t of a 


i : total of 25 
caine ois 
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GOLD COAST MAIN REEF 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 


The eighteenth annual general meeting of 
this company was held on March 17th in 
London, Major-General W. W. Richards, 
CB, CBE, MC, chairman of the company, 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated . statement : — 


The financial year ended on June 39, 1951, 
was one of continued progress. The net 
profit, after writing off £24,109 for deprecia- 
tion and £31,060 for development expendi- 
ture, amounted to £34,413, as compared with 
the previous year’s net profit of £9,937. We 
maintained the unbroken series of dividends 
since the year 1940-41 by the distribution of 
5 per cent, less tax; and this has been 
followed very recently by an interim distribu- 
tion of 5 per cent, less tax, for the current 
year ending on June 30, 1952. 


Our mining activities extend over a length 
of four miles, from the Tuappim Mine at 
the south western end of our concessions 
running through the Bondaye and Ekotokroo 
sections up to our common boundary with 
tne Ariston Mine. We are on the same line 
of quartz reef as Ariston, and it is very de- 
sirable that our two companies should work 
in the closest harmony to the best advantage 
of each. i have stressed this policy in my 
annual reviews during the past twe years, 
and I am pleased to report that the liaison 
between the two mines has advanced quite 
materially since I last addressed you. This 
has permitted the introduction of various 
economies. 


_The liquid position of our company is 
distinctly more favourable than for some 
years’ past, and we can look forward with 
hope and confidence to the’ future. 


The report was adopted. 


HILGER AND WATTS 
WORLD MARKET FOR PRODUCTS 


‘The fourth annual general meeting of 
Hilger and Watts Limited was held on 
March 20th in London. 


Mr G. A. Whipple, MA, MIEE (chairman 
and managing director) who presided, said: 
The accounts show an available surplus of 
£37,118, against £35,373 for the previous 
year. The trading surplus amounts to 
£162,006;- against £145,528. The directors 
again recommend a first and final dividend 
on the ordinary shares of 74 per cent, less 
income tax. 


Difficult trading conditions persist, but we 
are fortunate in that our products have a low 
raw material content with a high conversion 
value. They are therefore viewed with 
especial favour by the Board of Trade and 
other interested departments. 


Our associate company, Scientific Exports, 
will shortly be sending three specially trained 
University Graduates to strengthen their 
existing technical sales staff in- Canada. 
North America is now our largest single 
market, and when I was there last aurumn 
I formed the opinion that its capacity to take 
up our products is almost unlimited. Whilst 
still maintaining its export sales, your com- 
pany is nevertheless. contributing to the 
rearmament programme. 

Our instruments continue to find favour 
throughout the world. Several very impor- 
tant new instruments have been put into 
production during the year; others are in 
course of development. 

Great credit is due to our production staff 
in maintaining current output whilst planning 
and organising for the new factory ; never- 
theless, the coming months will be difficult. 


The report was adopted. 
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CHURCHILL & SIM 
LIMITED — 


A GOOD YEAR 


The fourteenth annual general meeting of 
Churchill & Sim Limited (timber brokers) 
was held on March 18th in London. 


The report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1951, showed a consolidated 
net profit, before taxation, of £155,365. A 
final dividend of 9 per cent is being paid on 
the ordinary shares plus a bonus of 10 per 
cent, making a total for the year of 25 per 
cent, compared with 15 per cent for 1950. 

The following statement by the chairman, 
Mr J. C. C. Sim was circulated with the 
accounts :— 

I greatly regret that it is my first duty to 
refer to the death of your late chairman, my 
father, Mr A. Chatterton Sim, who died in 
July last year. Mr Chatterton Sim was one 


‘ENIOR SCIENTIFIC OFFICERS; 


of applications earlier than December, 
announced, 
The Scientific posts are in various Government 


a wide range of scientific research and development in most of the 
major fields of fundamental and applied science, a 
rade), Admiralty and Ministry 


are in the Patent Office (Board of 
of Supply. 


Candidates must have, obtained a university degree with first or 
second-class honours in an appropriate scientific subject (including 
or equivalent qualification, or for 
Scientific posts, possess high professional attainments. Candidates 
for Senior Scientific Officer posts must in addition have had at léast 


engineering) or in Mathematics, 


three years’ post-graduate or other approved exper 
posts taking their degrees in 1952 
may be admitted to compete before the result of their degree examina- 


between 26 -and 31; 
Scientific Officers and Patent Classes, between 21 and 28 during 1952 
(up to 31 for permanent members of the Experimental-Officer class 
London Salary 

(women) 
(women) £440-£576; Patent Examiner. and 
(Rates for women under 


tor Scientific Officer and Patent 


tion is known, 


Age Limits: Senior Scientific. Officers, 


competing as Scientific Officers). 

Scientific Officers (men) £812-£1,022: 
Officers (men) £440-£707 
Patent acer Classes (men) #£440-£655. 
review. 


Branch, Trinidad House, Old Burlington Street, London, W.1; arty} 
No, S. 53/52 for Senior Scientific Officers and S, 52/52 and 8: 128/5 


for the other posts. 





-. THE ACCOUNTANCY OF CHANGING PRICE LEVELS — 


PUBLIC MEETING 


arranged by the London Area Committee of the Institute of Cost and 
Works Accountants, to be held at Beaver Hall, Great Trinity Lane, 
April 1, 1952, under the Chairmanship 
.B., K.B.E., a Director of Powell 
Duffryn Ltd., and late Second Secretary H.M. Treasury. 

Mons. Francois-M. Richard, an eminent French accountant, will 
discuss French fiscal policy in an inflationary economy, and will 
the problem is being handled in 
addressed to business men, accountants, and economists. 

Tickets of admission are free and obtainable from the Director of 
the Institute, 63 Portland Place, London, W.1i 

‘ALES ADMINISTRATION.—A large firm of Paint Manufacturers 
iJ (Public Company) in the London area has a-vacancy for a Sales 
Executive with wide experience in Sales Administration. 
of the technical side of paint selling is, desirable but not essential. 
The person appointed will act as assistant to the Managing Director 
with special. responsibilities in connection with Sales, and should be 
of a calibre suitable for eventual appointment to a Directorship.— 
Write in the first instance to Box L.337, c/o Streets, 110, Old Broad 


London, E.C.4, at 5.15 
of Sir Henry Wilson 


-m., on 
mith, K. 


show how 





Street, E.C 


a E 
RADUATES in Psychology required, aged 24-30, by large business 
organisation in London. He is required 


of a small 
osrned -with 


methods and able to handle such data, 


operates a contributory 
particulers of age and qual 


qualifications and. exper 


lations. He will be required 

which arise in the application of new techn 
Permanent staff ap ’ 

generous salary according to qualifications. 
Forms of application from Mr, 

Ferranti Ltd., Hollinwood, Lancs. 

A CCOMMODATION 


residents. 
Colle 


any where.—Box 922. 


! 
SCIENTIFIC OFFICERS; | 
h PATENT EXAMINER AND PATENT OFFICER CLASSES. The 
Civil Service Commissioners invite applications for permanent appoint- 
ments to be filed by competitive interview during 1952. 
will continue throughout the year. but a loins 


Successful candidates may be ee immediately. 


; 
Somewhat lower rates in the provinces. : 
Further particulars from the Civil Service Commission, Scientific | 
i 
' 
; 
: 


to assist in the work 
roe. under an experianced social psychologist. con- 
ne development. of metihds for assessing attitudes and 
opinions. He should be interested in, and familiar with, qualitative 
) The work involves the study 
of consumers by continuous contact, and will\give ample opportunity 
for experimental work. The post is progressive, and the conpeny 
i  scheme,— ief 
tions to Box 890. 
[OBERT LTD, have.an important vacancy for a man of suitable 
tence to study the uses of the Ferranti 

Fleetronic Computer in large-scale accounti 
so oeere detailed reports on systems * 

now in operation and to work with — ane on the problems 

ques. 
intment with superannuation benefits and 


R. J, Herbert. 
Please quote reference DC Comm. 
AVAILABLE for conferences and 

schools at Needler Hall, Cottingham, during the months of July, 
August and September, 1952. Hall of Residence with facilities for 
Further particulars from The Registrar, 


, Hull. 
PERtOLA is the Cream. of -Sherries.—Ask for BERTOLA 


( RGANISATION and methods man (39), of wide experiénce, 
administrative and journalistic ability, seeks responsible position 


years. Messages 
feceived from all over the world. 


HIGH LEVEL OF TIMBER PRICES 


You will see from the accounts that our 
ems for 1951 are considerably more than 
or the preceding year. As mentioned by . 
my father in his statement to you last year, 
this is, to some extent, due to contracts which 
were intended for 1950 shipment being 
shipped in 1951. 


The very high level of timber prices ruling 
during the year contributed to the increase 
and, in addition to this, the company con- 
siderably expanded its trading‘ activity. 


After making provision of £75,640 for taxa- 
tion, £30,000 is being placed to reserves, 
bringing the total of reserves up to £200,000. 


Your directors recommend that a final divi- 
dend of 9 per cent be paid on the ordinary 
shares and, having regard to the trading 


AMENDED 


Commercial Studies. 


interviews 
date for the receipt 


from the Secr * 
may eventually be Secretar 


Commonwealth, 5, 


Salary range is 
partments and cover y g 


The Patent posts 
The Reader will 


Applications in 


rience. Candidates 


for 


Scales: _ Senior 
£681-£917; Scientific 


from July, 1 
Salary scales: 


Lecturer: 


‘rance. The talk is fixing the initial 
tion ma 


be obtained 
of the 





Knowledge 
Manchester. 


18, Pall Mall, 


between 27-32 years. . 
of Incorporated Stat 


enclosi full 


rite giving 


examination, 
Johannesburg. 
stating age, 
& Eriksen, 


and Statistical calcu- 


Staff Manager, 
summer 
years of 


consult 


Universit 
¥ | London, W.L 


Europe, Chi 
proven.—Box 901 


superannuation benefits of a 
of the general conditions of appointment of Read 


rdon ee London, W.C.1. 
Th £A1,2 450 a year ; in addition, it is 
confidently expected that as 


allowance of not less than £150 a year will be added to all academ:c 
salaries in the University. : 
L be under the Professor of Economics 
administrative purposes. 
some courses in Accountancy and 
Accountancy and of those courses in La 
curriculum of the Faculty ef Economics. : 
. , duplicate should (a) give particulars of 
nationality, academic qualifications, 
(if any), and a list of 
ee oo ae referees of who : ae 
made; a < accompanied es of testimontia mM persons 
othe cha i rg rotorces. by a reeunt photgeraph and, Bab 
rtificate of heaith, ey should reach the trar, the Univer=\'y 
of Adelaide, not laier than March 31, 1952. : 


Senior Lecturer: 


Ptus a variable cost-of-livi 

for single persons and £ 

rience and sradeane qualifications may be 
salary. 

r particulars and information as to the method of applica- 


and offers good opportunities to the 
ng details of 
should be sent to the Personn 


uired to. 
lhemevdun 


MUSeum 5050. 

ADY, 36, B.Sc. (Gcon:) Hons., 

and statistical experience, ind 
seeks permaaent tf 


. China, 
-salary jess important than assurance ¢ 
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ge ‘ ; i 
ge 8 
ze 


| 
handed back to the trade at an earlier d\¢, 
CS a ee ee oe: 
current year jovernment too 3 
step; in doing $0, imposed individu! 


and plywood and the presen: 
tendency to restrict borrowing tab 
trade will carry a heavy financial burden 
I record with much pleasure our sincer: 
thanks to the assistant directors and memb.:; 
of the staff who have given your comp), 
such loyal support; this has greatly con- 
tributed to an excellent year’s trading resu!'. 


The report and accounts were approved 


UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE 


Applications. in writin 


are invited for the position of Reader in 


he ntment carries the siatus ant 
eader in the University. Particulars 

ers may be obtain-4 

Association of Universities of the Brit sh 


from January i, 1952, a cost-of-livinz 


for 
His duties will include the teaching of 
the supervision of all courses no 
Ww ich fall within the 


ag, 
ractical experience, war service 
publications Gif any); (b) give the names ani 

: m confidential ies: may 


be 


and by a medical 


. BAMPTON, Registrar. 
University. of Adelaide, 
North Terrace, Adelaide, 


South Australia. 


RHODES UNIVERSITY, GRAHAMSTOWN, SOUTH AFRICA 
Applications — jeri for the 


LECTURER IN ECONOMICS AND ECONOMIC HISTORY 


of: 
LECTURER IN ENGLISH 
and 


p.a. 
p.a. 
a. 


Men -—-€600 x £25—£850 
Wom x 

‘Men x 
Women—t425 x a. 
sear oe perrees @bout £109 pa. 


pa. for married - . Previous 
taken into accouyt in 


us 


from the Secre tion of Universi'isa 


tish Commonwealth, 5, Gordon Square, London, W.C |. 
__The closing date for the receipt of applicat pril 


ns is April 15, 1952 


CCOUNTANT (Chartered or Incorporated) required as Assistant 


Secretary to a large public Com in the textile trade in 
Age 30 to 40 years, Sanat 


i 
i 
| 
i 
| 
| 
Excellent prospects. —Write Box 246, Wheelers Advertising Agency. 


Commercial Experience desira!s. 


anchester, 2. 


we any company employ barrister, Oxford zraduate, as un i-r- 
study to company or assistant com 
his assuming position in due course?— he 
B®tise CELANESE LIMITED require a Statistician with sme 
years’ experience in industry for work based on London. 


y Secretary with view to 
910 


Age 
ualifications requi qu nt to Associa! ion 
ians Final mndare This is a new post 
Tight -man. Applicat:ons, 

a experience and qualifications, 
e , Manager, British. Célanese Limi ‘ed, 


_ 22 and 23, Hanover Square, London, 
A CTUARIAL STUDENT, preferably having passed Part II of ‘he 
7 aasist 


with consulting work in 


salary and ‘excellent prospects. A: ly 


ualifications and experience, to Messrs. Shepley, Fit )'t 
onsulting Actuaries, P.O, Box 6831, Raeeeassars. 


C.A.. A.C.W.A., N.A.C.A. (45), experienced in standard ©»'s, 
«+ budgetary eontrol : : 


| 

and t, account 
oe 

| ‘* QHE is a woman, therefore to be won,” Advertising to women 
| 


generally, at 
more scops. 


is an ‘art in itself—a mixture of ii ence and exact 
knowledge of their tastes and bu ——:  urew on many 


SAMSON CLARK @ CO. LED. STL 


market when vou 
Mortimer Street. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
Applications are invited for the Leon Fellowship for Research (pre- 


ferably in the fields -of nomics or Education) for the Session 
062-53. The Fellowship is of the value of not less than £500 a year, 
and is tenable in the first instance for one year. It is not essential 
chat eandidates should be members of a University, but they are 
xpected to put forward a a. of research of an advanced 
naracter and to produce evidence that they can carry it out. 
selected candidates will be r re(t to attend for interview. Further 
narticulars should be obtained from. the Academic Registrar, 
‘iniversity of London, Senate House, London, W.C.1, and applica- 
ons for the Fellowship must be received not Jater than April 1, 1952, 


er egy Serta cco 
Applications are inyit or e ° tan ciurer in 
Covermments Salary scale £450 to £500 per annum with membership 

‘ FSSU . and dren's Allowance Scheme. Applications should 
pe sent not later than May 12, 1952, to the Registrar, the University, 
Manchester, 138, from whom further particulars and forms of 
pplication may be obtained. Pais. 

T UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 
DEAN SCHOLARSHIPS 
It is intended to appoint one or more suitably qualified graduates 
Dean Senernes of an annual value of £300, ordinarily tenable 
‘or two years, Scholars are required to undertake research on a 
bject related to the history and economics of the wool textile 
ndustry. 

Applications should reach the Head of the Department of Economics 
and Commerce, The University, Leeds, 2 (from whom further 
particulars may be obtained), not later than June 1, 1952 
(NIE SERVICE 





COMMISSION. SPECIAL DEPARTMENTAL 
Classes (i.e, H.M. Inspectors-of Taxes; Cadet Grade, Ministry of 
Labour and National Service: Probationary Assistant Postal n- 
‘rollers: Grade ITIL Officers, Ministry of Defence). The closing date 
for the recesm of completed application forms from candidates under 
Method I who are otherwise eligible has been extended to May 31, 
1952, 
For particulars and application forms write (preferably by st- 
card) to Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, 
London, W.1, quoting No. 17-20/52. 


SECRETARY FOR A COMPANY NORTH OF MANCHESTER 
A vacancy. occurs, due to retirement, im a firm established. over 
fifty years, The Secretary will be required to advise Technical 
Directors on financial matters, company taxation and economic trends, 
and to take complete control of the offices. Applicants should be 
worth net less than £1,500 per year. The successful candidate will 
be required to collaborate with consultants now developing budgetary 
control routines, Acquaintance with price fixing and sales forecasting 
methods an agveniog=: Age limit 45 years. Closing date for applica- 
tions March 28th,-Box No, 905. St age ae. whee 
2()- YEAR-OLD Gambridge Graduate (Bconomics), single, ex-Naval 
e Officer, and with 34 years’ good commercial experience, seeks 
worthwhile and interesti post, preferably On Continent. Travel, 
jong hours, and hard work welcomed.—Box 909. 
‘XPORT.—Honours Graduate Economics (30), with full export 
4 experience up to éxecutive level, seeks change offering scope in 
home and export sales. Member Institute of Export, knowledge of 
German, French, Spanish, Keen interest in current affairs.—Box 904, 
‘XPERIENCED practical economist (36) offers his services as 
4 adviser (full-time or rt-time) to a firm, group of firms or to 
an organisation, Specialised knowledge of raw materials, inter- 
national trade and overseas economic affairs: skilled negotiator, flair 
for organising and capable of handling paee Write Box E511, 
..P.E., 110, St, Martin's Lane, London, W.C, 
Yos man (36), of proved ability. capable of assuming position 
of the greatest responsibility, trust and initiative, seeks appoint- 
ment in London offering opportunity at a higher level. Cambridge 
science 'tripos, law degree. ide production research and commercial 
experience in industry. Interested general economic questions related 
to trade and industry.—Box 906. 
MA (26), experience Commerce home and abroad, B.Sc. (Econ.) 
4 specialising in statistics, speaking Portuguese and Spanish, 
seeks opportunity with scepe for training and talents.-Box 902. 
HE SCOTTISH HOLIDAY that will send you home really rested, 
really fit, is at Major Fullerton Carnegie’s Stronvar House Hotel. 
Wonderful food (home farm), country-house comfort. Ideal for 
bildren. 18,000 private acres of . lochs, moors and moun- 
tains in the heart of Rob Roy’s country. Own boating, tennis. fishing, 
shooting, stalking. Overnight London.—Write Major B. Carnegie, 


Stronvar,”’ Balquhidder, Perthshire. 


GOOD FOOD 


We specialise in catering for 
industrial canteens, offices, and luncheon 
clubs. Our organisation is not too large 
or unwieldy and we can give personal 
supervision to all our contracts. Write 
for testimonials from our clients; 
addresses given on application to:- 
Harold Jayes & Son, Ltd., 

29, West Heath Court, 

LONDON, N.W.11. 

SPEedwell 2498 & 6754 


QUALIFIED STAFF AVAILABLE NOW 
FEINE’S employment AGENCY 


ONDON, W2 AMB 3400 (20 LIN 
FOR THE FINEST STAFF——— Someones 


se London, S:W.1. Bosta 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


Uncorporated in the Colony af Hong Kong) 
The Liability of Members is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance No. 6 
of 1929 of the Colony 










CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP- . - .- . 606,629 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - - - - - «© «= 4 4 “fe 200,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - - - - . + $20,000,600 


Head Office: HONG KONG 
CHAIRMAN AND CHIEF MANAGER: HON. SIR ARTHUR MORSE, €.5.5. 
S Lendon Office : 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 
London Managers: 3. A. Gray, M.C., A.M. Duncan Wallace. H. A. Mabey 0.8.2. 






BRANCHES 
BURMA CHINA (Con. INDIA MALAYA (Con) N. BORNRO Won) 
Shanghai Johore Bahru Kuala Belait 

CEYLON *Swatow Calcvita Euala Lompur Sandnkan 

Cotembo *Tientsin INDO-CHINA Malacca Taweu 
CHINA *Tsingtao Haiphong aar PHILIPPINES 
*Amoy DIAWA(IAVA) Saigon Penang : Leito 
*Canton Diakarta JAPAN Btngapore Manila 
*Chefoo Burabaja Kobe Singapore SLAM 
*Dairen EUROPS Osaka (Orchard Road) Rangkok 
*Foochow Hamburg Tokyo Bongei Patani UNITED - 
*Hankow Yokohama Teluk Anson KINGDOM 

oukden Hong Kong Cameron BORNEO USA. 
*Nanking Kowloon Highiands Brune! Town New York 
*Peking Mongkok Ipob Jesselton Sap Francisec 
* 


Branches at present not operati 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
A comprehensive service as Trustees and Exerutors is ako undertaken by the Bank’s Trustee 


Com panies in 
HONG KONG LONDON SInGAP ORE 









*B. W. BLYDENSTEIN & CO. 


~  €stablished 1858 


BANKERS 








We specialise in all financial ‘transactions with 
The Netherlands 
54, 55 & 56, Threadneedle Street, London, £.C.2 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


CHIEF OFFICE 
OXFORD STREET MANCHESTER 


THE REFUGE 
WILLSAFEGUARD THE FUTURE 


ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS CORPORATION LIMITED 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Board of Directors have 
today recommended a Final Dividend (No, 111) on the Issued Capitai 
of the Corporation at the rate of ls. per cent per Unit of Stock, leas 
Income Tax at 9s. 6d. in the £. This Dividend, which is ix: respect 
of the year ended September 30, 1961, to be payable on and after 
May 22, 1952, to all Stockholders on the Registers on March. 27, 1952. 

THE TRANSFER BOOKS WILL BE CLOSED from March 28, 1952 
to April 3, 1952, both dates inclusive, for the preparation of Dividend 

ts. . 


By Order of the Board, 
BE. W. MORGAN, Secretary. 











Registered Address: 
10 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. 
8 Yd52. 


March 1 
(1927) D 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Board of Directors have 
today recommended a Final Dividend (No.-29) on the Issued Capital 
of the Company at the rate of 6d, per t per Unit of Stock, tess 
Income Tax at 9s, 6d. in the £. This Dividend, which ie in respect 
of the year ended September 30, 1961, to be payable on and after 
at 1952, to all Stockholders on the Re ers on March 27, 1952. 
TRANSFER BOOKS WILL BE from March 28. 1952 

to Ap April 3, 1952, both dates inclusive, for the preparation of Dividend 


By Order of the Board, 
BE. W. MORGAN, Secretary. 


Reg Old fours, Landon, B.C.2 
ae 
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SIR ROBERT 


McALPINE 


& SONS 





Civil Engineering and 





| Building Contractors 
| The need for economy in the use of steel is in itself 
an invitation to Industrialists to consult McAlpines’ 
organisation with a view to building in reinforced 
concrete instead of structural steelwork, thus saving 
up to 60% steel, up to 20% cost and considerable 


time in erection. 


80 PARK LANE - LONDON ° W.1 


AREA OFFICES IN SOUTH WALES, MIDLANDS, TYNESIDE & SCOTLAND 


